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THE HONOR OF THE NAME 

ON the first Sunday in the month of August, 1815, &^ ^^Q 
o'clock precisely, the sacristan of the parish church of 
Sairmeuse gave, according to custom, three successive 
pulls at the beU — ^placed high in the tower above — ^to warn the 
faithful that the priest was about to ascend the steps of the altar 
to celebrate high mass. The church was already more than half- 
full, and from every side came groups of peasants, hurrying 
toward the churchyard. The women were all in their bravest 
attire, with dainty Icerchiefs crossed upon their breasts, broad- 
striped, brightly colored skirts, reaching to their ankles, and 
large white caps set upon their heads. Being of an economical 
mind, although coquettish, they mostly came barefooted, carry- 
ing their shoes in their hands, and only putting them on as they 
were about to enter the house of worship. 

But few of the men went into the church. They remained 
outside to talk, seating themselves in the porch, or standing 
about the yard, in the shade of the grand old elms. For such 
was the custom in the village of Sairmeuse. The two hours 
which the women consecrated to prayer the men employed in 
discussing the news, the success or failure of the crops; and, 
before the service came to a close, they could generally be 
found, glass in hand, in the long public room of the village 
hostelry. 

For the farmers for a league around, Sunday mass at Sair- 
meuse was only an excuse for meeting together to hold, as it 
were, a kind of weekly exchange. Since the reestablishment 
of religion all the cures who had been successively stationed at 
Sairmeuse had endeavored to put an end to this scandalous 
habit of turning God's acre into an exchange, but all their 
efforts had proved unavailing. The obstinate peasantry would 
only make one concession. At the moment of the elevation of 
the Host, all voices outside the church were hushed, heads un- 
covered, and a few of the less skeptical farmers even bowed the 
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knee, and made the sign of a cross. But this was the affair of 
an instant only, and then conversation anent crops, cattle, wine, 
wood and so on was resumed with increased vivacity. 

But on that particular Sunday in August the usual animation 
was wanting; and the comments exchanged among little knots 
of villagers gathered here and there among the tombstones under 
the trees were scarcely audible. Ordinarily there would have 
been no dearth of noisy discussions between the various buyers 
and sellers — discussions well-nigh interminable, and punctuated 
at frequent intervals with some loud spoken popular oath, such 
as "By my faith in God !" or "May the devil burn me !" To-day, 
however, the farmers were not talking, they were whispering 
together. Each face was sad; lips were placed cautiously at 
each listener's car; and anxiety could be read in every eye. 
Evidently some great misfortune had occurred. 

In point of fact, only a month had elapsed since Louis XVIII 
had been, for the second time, installed at the Tuileries by the 
efforts of a triumphant coalition. The earth had scarcely had 
time to imbibe the blood that had flowed at Waterloo; twelve 
hundred thousand foreign soldiers desecrated the soil of France; 
and a Prussian general was Governor of Paris. 

The peasantry of Sairmeuse trembled with indignation and 
fear. This king, brought back by the Allies, was no less to 
be dreaded than the Allies themselves. To these non-political 
country folks, the great name of Bourbon only signified a ter- 
rible burden of taxation and oppression. Above all, it signified 
ruin for there was scarcely one among them who had not 
purchaaied from the government of the revolution or the 
Empire some patch of the land confiscated after the down- 
fall of Louis XVI; and now it was currently reported that 
all the estates would have to be surrendered to the former 
landowners, who had emigrated when the Bourbons were 
overthrown. 

Hence, it was with feverish curiosity that most of the Sair- 
meuse peasants clustered round a young man who, only two 
days before, had returned from the army. With tears of rage 
in his eyes, he was recounting the shame and misery of the in- 
vasion. He described the pillage at Versailles, the exactions at 
Orleans, and the pitiless requisitions of the Allied army. 

"And these cursed foreigners to whom the traitors have deliv- 
ered us will remain here,*' he exclaimed, "as long as there's a 
sou and a bottle of wine left in France!" So speaking, he 
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shook his clenched fist menacingly at a white flag that floated 
Irom the tower of the church. 

His generous anger won the close attention of his audience, 
who were still listening to him with undiminished interest, 
when the sound of a horse's hoofs resounded on the stones of 
the one long street of Sairmeuse. A shudder passed through the 
crowd, and the same fear slackened the beating of every heart. 
Who could say but what this rider was not some English or 
Prussian officer, who had come perhaps to announce the arrival 
of his regiment, and to demand, with all a conqueror's harsh- 
ness, money, food, and clothing for his men? 

But the suspense was not of long duration. Instead of a uni- 
form the rider wore a soiled blue blouse, and in lieu of a 
charger with military trappings, he bestrode a saddleless, bony, 
nervous little mare, covered with foam, which he was urging 
forward with repeated blows of an improvised whip. 

"Ah! it's Father Chupin," murmured one of the peasants 
with a sigh of relief. 

"The same," observed another. "He seems to be in a ter- 
rible hurry." 

"The old rascal has probably stolen the horse he is riding," 
remarked a third. 

This last remark revealed the reputation that the rider of 
the saddleless mare enjoyed among his neighbors. He was, in 
fact, one of those rascals who are the scourge and terror of 
rural districts. He pretended to be a day-laborer, but in reality 
he held all work in holy horror, and spent most of his time 
idling about his hovel. Indeed, he and his wife and their two 
sons — ^terrible youths who, somehow, had escaped the conscription 
—lived entirely by theft. Everything they consumed was stolen ; 
wheat, wine, fuel, fruits — all being the property of others, while 
poaching and fishing in closed time furnished them with ready 
money. Every one in the neighborhood was aware of this ; and 
yet when Father Chupin was pursued and captured, as occa- 
sionally happened, no one could ever be found to testify against 
him. 

"He's such a dangerous fellow," the peasantry remarked. 
"If any one denounc^ him, why, on leaving prison he would 
simply lie in ambush and send an ounce of lead into his enem/s 
brains." 

While the farmers assembled in the churchyard were thus 
exchanging comments concerning him, the rider of the saddle- 
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less marc had drawn rein in front of the local hostelry — ^the inn 
of the Boeuf Couronne or Crowned Bull. Alighting from his 
steed and crossing the square he walked toward the church. 

He was a tall man of fifty or thereabouts, and as gnarled and 
sinewy as the stem of some ancient vine. At the first glance he 
would not have been taken for a scoundrel, for his demeanor 
was humble and even gentle. The restlessness of his eyes and 
the expression of his thin lips betrayed, however, a spirit of 
diabolical cunning and calculation. At any other moment this 
half -despised, half -dreaded individual would have been avoided; 
but curiosity and anxiety now led the crowd toward him. 

"Ah, well, Father Chupin!" cried the peasants, as soon as 
he was within hearing, "where do you come from in such a 
tremendous haste?" 

"From the city." To the inhabitants of Sairmeuse and its 
environs "the city" meant the chief town of the arrondissement, 
Montaignac, a charming subprefecture of eight thousand souls, 
about four leagues distant. "And did you buy the horse you 
were riding just now at Montaignac?" 

"I didn't buy it : it was lent to me." 

Coming from such a rascal this was so strange an assertion 
that his listeners could not repress a smile. He did not seem, 
however, to notice their incredulity. 

"It was lent me," he continued, "in order that I might bring 
some great news here as quickly as possible." 

For a moment a vague fear struck the inquisitive farmers 
dumb. "Is the enemy in the city?" one of the more timid 
eventually inquired in an anxious tone. 

"Yes, but not the enemy you mean. The new arrival is our 
old lord of the manor, his grace the Due de Sairmeuse." 

"What ! why, people said he was dead." 

"They were mistaken." 

"Have you seen him?" 

"No, I have not seen him, but some one else has seen him 
for me, and has spoken to him. And this some one is M. Lau- 
geron, the landlord of the Hotel de France at Montaignac. I 
was passing the house this morning, when he called me. 'Here, 
old fellow,' said he, 'will you do me a favor?' Naturally I 
replied I would, whereupon he placed a coin in my hand and 
said: Well, go round to the stable and tell them to saddle a 
horse for you, then gallop to Sairmeuse as fast as you can and 
tell my friend Lacheneur that the Due de Sairmeuse arrived 
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here last night in a post-chaise, with his son Monsieur Martial, 
and two servants.'*' Father Chupin paused. "The news was 
important," said he. "And as there wasn't an ostler in the 
stable and I couldn't find a saddle, I came here as quickly as I 
could on the beast's bare back." 

The peasants were listening with pale cheeks and set teeth, 
and Father Chupin strove to preserve the subdued mien appro- 
priate to a messenger of misfortune. But if one had observed 
him carefully, a swiftly repressed smile of irony might have 
been detected on his lips, and a gleam of malicious joy in his 
eyes. He was, in fact, inwardly jubilant, for at that moment 
he was having his revenge for all the slights and all the scorn 
he had been forced to endure. And what a revenge it was! 
If his words seemed to fall slowly and reluctantly from his 
lips, it was only because he was trying to prolong the sufferings 
of his audience as much as possible. 

However, a stalwart young peasant, with an intelligent face, 
who, perhaps, read the old rascal's secret heart, bruskly inter- 
rupted him: '^What can we care for the presence of the Due 
de Sairmeuse at Montaignac?" said he. "Let him remain at 
the Hotel de France as long as he chooses; we shan't go in 
search of him." 

"No ! we shan't go in search of him," echoed the other peas- 
ants approvingly. 

The old rogue shook his head with affected commiseration. 
"The duke will not put you to that trouble," he replied; "he 
will be here in less than a couple of hours." 

"How do you know that?" 

"I know it through M. Laugeron, who, just as I was start- 
ing, said: 'Above all, old man, explain to my friend Lacheneur 
that the duke has ordered horses to be ready to take him to 
Sairmeuse at eleven o'clock.' " 

With a common impulse all the peasants who had watches 
consulted them. 

"And what does he want here?" asked the same young 
farmer who had spoken before. 

"Excuse roe, but he didn't tell me," replied Father Chupin, 
"though one need not be very cunning to guess. He comes to 
revisit his former estates, and to take them from those who 
have purchased them, if possible. From you, Rousselet, he will 
claim the meadows on the Oiselle, which always yield two 
crops; from you, Father Gauchais, the ground on which the 
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Croix-Brulee stands ; from you, Chanlouineau, the vineyards on 
the Borderie— " 

Chanlouineau was the impetuous young fellow who had twice 
interrupted Father Chupin already. "Gaim the Bprderie!" he 
exclaimed, with even greater violence than before, "let him 
try — and we'll see. It was waste land when my father bought 
it — covered with briers; why, a goat couldn't have found pas- 
ture there. We have cleared it of stones, we have scratched up 
the soil with our very nails, watered it with our sweat, and 
now this duke wants to take it from us I Ah! he shall have 
my last drop of blood first." 

"I don't say but—" 

"But what? Is it any fault of ours if the nobles fled to for- 
eign lands? We haven't stolen their lands, have we? The 
government offered them for sale; we bought them, and paid 
for them; they are lawfully ours." 

"That's true; but M. de Sairmeusc is the great friend of the 
king." 

The young soldier whose voice had aroused the most noble 
sentiments only a moment before was now no longer remem- 
bered. Invaded France, the threatening enemy, were alike for- 
gotten. The all-powerful instinct of avarice had been suddenly 
aroused. 

"In my opinion," resumed Chanlouineau, "we had better con- 
sult the Baron d'Escorval." 

"Yes, yes!" exclaimed the peasants; "let us go at once!" 

They were starting, when a villager who sometimes read the 
papers checked them with the remark: "Take care what you 
are about Don't you know that since the return of the Bour- 
bons M. d'Escorval is of no account whatever? Fouche has 
him on the proscription list, and he is under the surveillance 
of the police." 

This objection dampened the general enthusiasm. "That's 
true," murmured some of the older men, "a visit to M. d'Escor- 
val would, perhaps, do us more harm than good. And, besides, 
what advice could he give us?" 

Chanlouineau had forgotten all prudence. "What of that!" 
he exclaimed. "If M. d'Escorval has no advice to give us 
about this matter, he can, perhaps, teach us how to resist and 
to defend ourselves." 

For some moments Father Chupin had been studying, with 
a placid countenance, the storm of anger he had aroused. In 
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his secret heart he experienced an incendiary's satisfaction at 
the sight of the flames he had kindled, perhaps he already had 
a presentiment of the infamous part he would play a few 
months later. However, satisfied with his experiment, he now 
thought fit to assume the role of moderator. 

"Wait a little. Don't cry before you are hurt/' he exclaimed 
in an ironical tone. "Who told you that the Due de Sair- 
meuse would trouble you? How much of his former domain 
do you all own between you? Almost nothing. A few 
fields and meadows, and a hill on the Borderie. All these 
together didn't yield him five thousand livres a year in the 
old days." 

"Yes, that's true," replied Chanlouineau ; "and if the revenue 
you mention is now four times as much it is only because the 
land is in the hands of forty farmers who cultivate it them- 
selves." 

"Which is another reason why the duke is not likely to say 
a word; he won't wish to set the whole district in commotion. 
In my opinion he will only proceed against one person — 
against our late mayor — ^M. Lacheneur, in short." Ah! the 
wily poacher knew only too well the egotism of his compatriots. 
He knew with what complacency and eagerness they would 
accept an expiatory victim whose sacrifice would be their 
salvation. 

"That's a fact," remarked an old man; "M. Lacheneur owns 
nearly all the Sairmeuse property." 

"Say all, while you are about it," rejoined Father Chupin. 
"Where does M. Lacheneur live? Why, in the beautiful 
Chateau de Sairmeuse, whose towers we can see there through 
the trees. He hunts in the forests which once belonged to the 
Due de Sairmeuse; he fishes in their lakes; he drives the 
horses that once belonged to them, seated in the carriages on 
which one might still see their coat-of-arms, if it hadn't been 
painted out. Twenty years ago Lacheneur was a poor devil 
like myself; now he's a grand gentleman with a princely in- 
come. He wears the finest broadcloth and top-boots just like 
the Baron d'Escorval. Instead of working himself he makes 
others work for him, and when he passes by every one must 
bow to the earth. If you kill so much as a sparrow on his lands 
he will have you thrown into prison. Ah, he has been a lucky 
fellow. The emperor made him mayor. The Bourbons de- 
prived "him of his office; but what does that matter to him? 
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He is still the real master here, just as the dukes were in other 
days. His son is pursuing his studies in Paris, with the inten- 
tion of becoming a notary. As for his daughter, Mademoiselle 
Marie- Anne — " 

"Not a word against her!" exclaimed Chanlouineau; "if 
she were mistress, there wouldn't be a poor man in the 
neighborhood. Ask your wife if that isn't the case, Father 
Chupin." 

This was an affront which the rascal Chupin would never 
forget as long as he lived; still for the moment he swallowed 
it without any show of outward resentment. "I don't say that 
Mademoiselle Marie-Anne is not generous," he replied with 
affected humility, "but after all her charitable work, she has 
plenty of money left for her fine dresses and other fancies. I 
think M. Lacheneur might be very well content to give the duke 
back half or even three-quarters of the property he acquired 
no one ever knew how. He would still have enough left to 
grind the poor under foot." 

After appealing to selfishness. Father Chupin now appealed 
to envy. There could be no doubt of his success. But he had 
no time to pursue his advantage. Mass was over, and the wor- 
shipers were leaving the church. Soon there stood on the 
threshold of the porch the man he had alluded to— M. Lache- 
neur — mayor of Sairmeuse in the days of the van<}uished 
emperor. A young girl of dazzling beauty leaned upon his 
arm. Father Chupin walked straight toward him and bruskly 
delivered his message. M. Lacheneur staggered beneath 
the blow. He turned first so red, and then so frightfully 
pale that those around him thought he was about to fall. 
But he quickly recovered his self-possession, and without a 
word to the messenger, walked rapidly away, leading his 
daughter with him. 

Some minutes later an old post-chaise, drawn by four horses, 
dashed through the village at a gallop, and paused before the 
curb's house. Then one might have witnessed a singular spec- 
tacle. Father Chupin had gathered his wife and sons together, 
and the four surrounded the carriage, shouting with all the 
power of their lungs : 

'T-ong live the Due de Sairmeuse !" 
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A GENTLY inclined road, more than two miles in length, 
*^ shaded by a quadruple row of venerable elms, leads from 
the village to the Chateau de Sairmeuse. Nothing could be 
more beautiful than this avenue, a fit approach to a palace; and 
the stranger who beheld it would at once understand the popu- 
lar proverb of the district: "He does not know the real beauty 
of France who has never seen Sairmeuse nor the Oiselle." 
The Oiselle is a little river crossed by a wooden bridge on leav- 
ing the village, and the clear rapid waters of which give a 
delicious freshness to the valley. At every step as one ascends 
the avenue the view changes. It is as if an enchanting pano- 
rama were being slowly unrolled before one. On the right the 
saw-pits of Fereol and the wind-mills of La Reche may be per- 
ceived. On the left the tree-tops of the forest of Dolomieu 
tremble in the breeze. Those imposing ruins across the river 
are all that remain of the feudal castle of the house of Breulh. 
That red brick mansion, with granite trimmings, half con- 
cealed by a bend in the stream, belongs to the Baron d'Escor- 
val. And if the day is clear, one can easily distinguish the 
spires of Montaigcac in the distance. 

This was the road taken by M. Lacheneur after Chupin had 
delivered his message. But what did the late mayor of Sair- 
meuse care for the beauties of the landscape 1 Standing under 
the church porch he had received his death wound; and now, 
with a tottering step, he dragged himself along like some poor 
soldier, mortally wounded upon the field of battle, who searches 
for a ditch or quiet nook where to lie down and die. He 
seemed to have lost all thought of the surroundings — all con- 
sciousness of previous events. He pursued his way, lost in his 
reflections, and guided only by force of habit Two or three 
times his daughter, who was walking by his side, tried to speak 
to him; but an "Ah! let me alone!" uttered in a harsh tone, 
was the only reply she obtained. Evidently M. Lacheneur had 
received a terrible blow; and undoubtedly, as often happens 
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under such circumstances, the unfortunate man was reviewing 
all the different phases of his life. 

At twenty he was only a poor plowboy in the service oi 
the Sairmeuse family. His ambition was modest then; and 
stretched beneath a tree at the hour of noonday rest he indulged 
in dreams as simple as his calling. "If I could but amass a 
hundred pistoles/' he thought, "I would ask Father Barrios 
for the hand of his daughter Martha; and he wouldn't re- 
fuse me." 

A hundred pistoles ! A thousand francs ! — an enormous sum 
for one who, during two years of toil and privation had only 
laid by eleven louis, placed carefully in a tiny box and hidden 
in the depth of his straw mattress. Still, he did not despair, for 
he had read in Martha's eyes that she would wait And Made- 
moiselle Armande de Sairmeuse, a rich old maid, was his god- 
mother; and he thought, if he attracted her adroitly, that he 
might, perhaps, interest her in his love affair. 

Then suddenly the terrible storm of the Revolution burst 
over France. With the fall of the first thunderbolts, the Due 
de Sairmeuse left France with the Comte d'Artois. They took 
refuge in foreign lands much after the same fashion as a 
passer-by might seek shelter in a doorway from a summer 
shower, saying to himself: "This will not last long." The 
storm did last, however, and the following year Mademoiselle 
Armande, who had remained at Sairmeuse, died. The chateau 
was then closed, the president of the district took possession 
of the keys in the name of the government^ and the servants 
became scattered in various parts. 

Lacheneur took up his residence in Montaignac. Young, 
daring, and personally attractive, blessed with an energetic face, 
and an intelligence far above his station, it was not long before 
he became well known in the political clubs. For three months 
indeed Lacheneur was the virtual dictator of Montaignac. 

But this profession of public agitator is seldom lucrative; 
hence the surprise throughout the district was immense when 
people learned that the former plowboy had purchased the 
chateau and almost all the land belonging to his former masters. 
It is true that the nation had sold this princely domain for 
scarcely a twentieth part of its real value. It had been valued 
at sixty-nine thousand francs. To sell it for so beggarly an 
amount was equivalent to giving it away. And yet it was nec- 
essary to have this sum, and strange to say the apparently 
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penniless Lacheneur possessed it, since he had poured a flood 
of beautiful louis d'or into the hands of the receiver of the 
district. 

From that moment his popularity waned. The patriots who 
had applauded the plowboy cursed the capitalist He discreetly 
left his former friends to recover from their rage as best they 
could, and returned to Sairmeuse. There every one bowed 
low before Citoyen Lacheneur. Unlike most people, he did not 
forget his past hopes at the moment when they might be real- 
ized. He married Martha Barrios, and leaving the country to 
work out its own salvation without his assistance, he gave his 
time and attention to agriculture. 

Any close observer in those da3rs would have surmised that 
the man was bewildered by the sudden change in his situation. 
His manner was so troubled and anxious that, to see him, he 
would have been taken for a servant in constant fear of being 
detected in some indiscretion. At first he did not open the 
chateau, but installed himself and his young wife in the cottage 
formerly occupied by the head gamekeeper, near the entrance 
of the park. But, little by little, with die habit of possession 
came assurance. The Consulate had succeeded the Directory, 
the Empire succeeded the Consulate, and Citoyen Lacheneur 
became Monsieur Lacheneur. Appointed mayor two years later, 
he left the cottage and took possession of the chateau. The 
former plowboy slept in the bed of the Dues de Sairmeuse; 
he ate off the massive plate bearing their escutcheon; and he 
received his visitors in the same magnificent suite of rooms 
where the proud peers had received their friends in the years 
gone by. 

To those who had known him in former days, M. Lacheneur 
had become unrecognizable. He had adapted himself to his 
lofty station. Blushing at his own ignorance, he had had the 
courage — ^wonderful in one of his age — ^to acquire the educa- 
tion which he lacked. Then all his undertakings were success- 
ful to such a degree that his good luck had become proverbial. 
It sufficed for him to take any part in an enterprise for it to 
turn out well. The blessings of wedded life, moreover, were 
not denied him, for his wife had given him two lovely chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter; while, on the other hand, his 
property, managed with a shrewdness and sagacity the former 
owners had not possessed, yielded a princely income. 

How many under similar circumstances would have lost their 
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heads! But Lacheneur retained all his habitual coolness. In 
spite of the luxury that surrounded him, his own habits con- 
tinued simple and frugal. He never had an attendant for his 
own person. His large income was almost entirely consecrated 
to the improvement of the estate or to the purchase of more 
land. And yet he was not avaricious. In all that concerned 
his wife or children he did not count the cost. His son Jean 
had been educated in Paris, for he wished him to be fitted 
for any position. Unwilling to consent to a separation from 
his daughter, he had entrusted her to the care of a resident 
governess. Sometimes his friends accused him of an inordinate 
ambition for his children; but at any such remarks he would 
sadly shake his head and reply: ''All I want is to insure them 
a modest and comfortable future, though it is folly indeed to 
count upon the time to come. Thirty years ago who would 
have foreseen that the Sairmeuse family would ever be deprived 
of their estates?" 

With such opinions he should have been a good master; and 
such he was, though no one ever thought better of him on that 
account. His former comrades could not forgive him for his 
sudden elevation, and seldom spoke of him without wishing his 
ruin in ambiguous language. 

Alas ! evil days were to come. Toward the close of the year 
1812 he lost his wife, while the disasters of 1813 swept away 
a large portion of his personal fortune, invested in a manufac- 
turing enterprise. At the advent of the First Restoration, he 
was obliged to conceal himself for a time; and to cap the 
climax the conduct of his son, who was still in Paris, caused 
him serious disquietude. He already believed himself the most 
unfortunate of men, and now here was another misfortune 
threatening him — ^a misfortune so terrible that all the others 
were forgotten in the contemplation of it. Twenty years had 
elapsed since the day he had purchased Sairmeuse. Twenty 
years! And yet it seemed to him only yesterday that, blushing 
and trembling, he had laid those piles of louis d'or on the desk 
of the district receiver. Had he dreamed it ? No, he had not 
dreamed it. His whole life, with its struggles and miseries, its 
hopes and fears, its unexpected joys and blighted hopes, passed 
in review before him. 

Lost in these memories, he had quite forgotten the present 
situation, when a commonplace incident, more powerful than 
his daughter's voice, brought him back to the threatening real- 
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ity. The park gate leading to the Chateau de Sairmeuse, to 
his chateau, was locked. He shook it violently in a fit of rage, 
and being unable to break the lock, found some relief in 
breaking the belL 

On hearing the noise, a gardener hastened to the spot. 

"Why is this gate closed?" demanded M. Lacheneur, with 
unwonted violence of manner. "By what right do you barri- 
cade my house when I, the master, am out of doors?" 

The gardener tried to make some excuse. ''Hold your 
tongue!" interrupted his master. "I dismiss you; you are no 
longer in my service." 

Leaving the bewildered gardener to his astonishment, he 
walked on through the pleasure grounds — ^past the velvet lawns 
fringed with summer flowers and dense patches of shrufibery. 
In the vestibule, paved and paneled with mosaics of marble, 
three of his tenants sat awaiting him, for it was on Stmday 
that he always received those farmers who desired to confer 
with him. The three even rose at his approach, and deferen- 
tially dofiFed their hats. But he did not give them time to utter 
a word. 

"Who allowed you to enter here?" he said in a savage voice, 
"and what do you desire? They sent you to play the spy on 
me, did they? Well, get out now and at once!" 

The three farmers were even more bewildered than the 
gardener had been, and exchanged many comments of dismay. 
But M. Lachenetu- did not hear them. Throwing open a sculp- 
tured door, he had dashed into the grand saloon followed by 
his frightened daughter. 

Never had Marie- Anne seen her father in such a mood ; and 
she fairly trembled, affected for the moment by the most ter- 
rible presentiments. She had heard it said that under the influ- 
ence of some dire calamity men have sometimes suddenly lost 
their reason, and she was wondering if her father had become 
insane. Many might really have supposed that such was the 
case, for his eyes flashed, his lips twitched, and convulsive shud- 
ders shook his entire frame. He made the circuit of the 
drawing-room as a wild beast makes the circuit of its cage,, 
uttering harsh imprecations and making frenzied gestures. His 
actions were quite incomprehensible. Sometimes he seemed to 
be trying the thickness of the carpet with the toe of his boot, 
and sometimes he threw himself on to a chair or a sofa as if 
to test their softness. Occasionally he paused abruptly before 
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one of the valuable pictures that covered the walls, or before 
some precious bronze ; and one might have supposed him to be 
taking an inventory, and appraising all the marvels of art and 
upholstery which decorated this apartment, the most sumptuous 
in the chateau. 

"And I must renounce all this !" he exclaimed at last. "No, 
never I never I never ! I can not I I will not !" 

Now, Marie-Anne was in a measure enlightened. But still 
she did not exactly know what was passing in her father's mind. 
Anxious for information, she left the low chair on which she 
had been sitting and went to his side. "Are you ill, father?" 
she asked, in her sweetest voice; "what is the matter? What 
do you fear? Why don't you confide in me — am I not your 
daughter? Don't you love me any longer?" 

At the sound of this dear voice, M. Lacheneur trembled like 
a sleeper suddenly aroused from the terrors of nightmare, and 
cast an indescribable glance upon his daughter. "Did you not 
hear what Chupin said to me?" he replied slowly. "The Due 
de Sairmeuse is at Montaignac — ^he will soon be here; and we 
are dwelling in the chateau of his fathers, and his domain has 
become ours!" 

Marie-Anne was well acquainted with this vexed question 
of the national lands, a question which agitated France for 
thirty years, for she had heard it discussed a thousand times. 
"Ah, well I dear father," said she, "what does that matter, even 
if we do hold the property ? You have bought it and paid for 
it, haven't you? So it is rightfully and lawfully ours." 

M. Lacheneur hesitated a moment before replying. He had 
a secret which suffocated him; and was in one of those crises 
in which a man, however strong, totters and seeks for any sup- 
port, however fragile. "You would be right, my daughter," 
he murmured with drooping head, "if the money I gave in 
exchange for Sairmeuse had really belonged to me." 

At this strange avowal the young girl turned pale and re- 
coiled a step. "What?" she faltered; "the gold wasn't yours, 
father? Whom did it belong to then? where did it come 
from?" 

The unhappy man had gone too far to retract. "I will tell 
you everything, my dear girl," he replied, "and you shall be 
my judge. You shall decide everything. When the Sairmeuse 
family fled from France, I had only my hands to depend upon, 
and as it was almost impossible to obtain work, I wondered if 
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starvatioB were not near at hand. Such was my condition 
when some one came one evening to tell me that Mademoiselle 
Armande de Sairmeuse, my godmother, was dying, and wished 
to speak with me. I ran to the chateau. The messenger had 
toU the truth. Mademoiselle Armande was sick unto death. 
I felt aware of this when I saw her lying on the bed, whiter 
than wax. Ah! if I were to live a hundred years, I should 
never forget the look that was on her face. It seemed to 
express a determination to hold death at bay until some task 
on which she had resolved had been performed. When I en- 
tered the room she seemed relieved *How long you were in 
coming!' she murmured. I was about to make some excuse, 
when she motioned me to pause, and ordered her nurses to 
leave the room. As soon as we were alone, 'You are an honest 
boy,' said she, 'and I am about to give you a proof of my con* 
iidence. People believe me to be poor, but they are mistaken. 
While my relatives were gaily ruining themselves, I was saving 
the five hundred louis which the duke allowed me every yeaf. 
So saying, she motioned me to come nearer and kneel beside 
her bed. I obeyed, and then Mademoiselle Armande leaned 
toward me, fixed her lips to my ear, and added: 'I have saved 
eighty thousand francs.' I felt a sudden giddiness, but my god- 
mother didn't notice it 'This amount,' she continued, *is not 
a quarter of the former income from our family estates. But 
now who knows but one day it may be the only resource of the 
Sairmeuses. I am going to place it in your charge, Lacheneur. 
I confide it to your honor and devotion. The estates belonging 
to the emigrants are to be sold, I hear. If such an act of 
injustice is committed, you will probably be able to purchase 
our property for seventy thousand francs. If the property is 
sold by the government, purchase it; but if the lands belonging 
to the emigrants are not sold, take seventy thousand francs to 
the duke, my nephew, who is with the Comte d'Artois. The 
surplus, that is to say, the ten thousand francs remaining, I 
give to you — ^they are yours.' When saying this she seemed to 
recover her strength. She raised herself up in bed, and hold- 
ing the crucifix attached to her rosary against my !ips, she 
added: 'Swear by the image of our Saviour that you \..A faith- 
fully execute your dying godmother's last will.' I took the 
required oath, and an expression of satisfaction overspread her 
features." 
M. Lacheneur paused. The recollection of this scene plainly 
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produced a deep impression on his mind. "In continuation/' 
he said, "Mademoiselle Armande then told me she should die 
content. 'You will have a protector on high/ she said. 'But 
this is not all. In times like these, this gold will not be safe 
in your hands unless those about you are ignorant that you 
possess it. It is here in this cupboard at the head of my bed, 
in a small oak chest, which you must manage to remove with^ 
out being seen. If you went out with it in your arms, people 
might wonder by and by what it contained. The best plan 
would be to fasten a sheet round it, and let it down gently from 
the window into the garden. You must then leave the house 
as you entered it, and as soon as you are outside, you must 
take the box and carry it home. The night is very dark, and 
no one will see you, if you are careful. But make haste; my 
strength is nearly gone.' I did as Mademoiselle Armande sug- 
gested, and less than ten minutes afterward I had lowered the 
box into the garden without the slightest noise. Gosing the 
window, I exclaimed: 'I have done your bidding, godmother.' 
*God be praised,' she whispered, 'Sairmeuse is saved !' I heard 
a deep sigh, and turning round found that she was dead." 

M. Lacheneur shuddered as he uttered these last words. His 
emotion was intense, and for a moment he could not speak. 
Eventually, in a hollow voice, he exclaimed: "I called for aid 
— ^it came. Mademoiselle Armande was loved by every one; 
there was great lamentation, and half an hour of indescribable 
confusion. I was able to withdraw, unnoticed, to run into the 
garden, and carry away the box. An hour later, it was con- 
cealed in the miserable hovel I inhabited, and the following year 
I purchased Sairmeuse." 

The unfortunate man paused again, he had confessed every- 
thing, and now stood trembling in front of his daughter trying 
to read his sentence in her eyes. 

"And can you hesitate ?" she asked. 

"Ah ! you don't know—" 

"I know that Sairmeuse must be given up." 

This was also the counsel of his own conscience, that faint 
voice which speaks only in a whisper, but which all the tumult 
on earth can not overpower. Still he hesitated. "No one saw 
me take away the chest," he faltered. "If any one suspected 
it, there is not a single proof against me. But no one does 
suspect it." 

Marie-Anne rose, her eyes flashing vrith indignation. 
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"Father!" she exclaimed. "Oh! father! If others know 
nothing about it, can you forget it?" 

M. Lacheneur did not immediately reply. He seemed to be 
inwardly wrestling with himself. "Restitution," he at last 
exclaimed. "Yes, then I will make restitution. I restitute what 
I received. I will give the duke the eighty thousand francs, 
with the interest on the amount ever since I have had it in my 
hands, and then we shall be quits !" 

Marie-Anne shook her head. 'Why resort to an unworthy 
subterfuge?" she asked in a gentle voice. "You know perfectly 
well that it was Sairmeuse itself that Mademoiselle Armande 
wished to entrust to the servant of her house. And it is Sair- 
meuse which must be returned." 

The word "servant" was revolting to a man who, at least 
while the Empire lasted, had been a power in the land. "Ah ! 
Marie, you are cruel," he replied with intense bitterness, "as 
•cruel as a child who has never suffered — as cruel as one who, 
never having been tempted himself, is without mercy for those 
who have yielded to temptation. You tell me that I was but a 
trustee, and so indeed I formerly considered myself. If your 
dear mother were still alive, she would tell you the anxiety 
and anguish I felt on becoming the master of riches which 
were not mine. I was afraid of myself. I felt like some gam- 
bler to whom the winnings of others have been confided. Your 
mother could tell you that I moved heaven and earth to find 
the Due de Sairmeuse. But he had left the Comte d'Artois, 
and no one knew where he had gone or what had become of 
him. Ten years passed before I could make up my mind to 
inhabit the chateau — ^yes, ten years — during which I had the 
furniture dusted each morning as if the master was to return 
that very evening. At last I ventured. I heard M. d'Escorval 
declare that the duke had been killed in battle. So I took up 
my abode here ; and day after day as the domain of Sairmeuse 
grew more productive and extensive under my care, I felt 
myself more and more its rightful owner." 

This fresh plea — this despairing appeal on behalf of a bad 
cause produced no impression on Marie-Anne's loyal heart 
"Restitution must be made," she repeated. 

Her father wrung his hands. "Without mercy!" he ex- 
claimed; "she is without mercy. Unfortunate girl! doesn't 
she understand that it is for her sake I wish to remain where 
I am. I am old; familiar with toil and poverty; and my hands 
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are still hard and homy. What do I need to keep me alive till 
the time comes to lay me in the graveyard? A crust of bread 
and an onion in the morning, a bowl of soup at night, and a 
bundle of straw to sleep on. I could easil^ return to that. 
But you, unhappy child! and your brother, what will become 
of you both?" 

"We must not discuss or haggle with duty, father," replied 
Marie-Anne. "I think, 'however, that you are needlessly 
alarmed. I believe the duke is too noble-hearted ever to allow 
you to want after the immense service you have rendered him." 

The former plowboy of the house of Sairmeuse laughed a 
loud, bitter laugh. "You believe that!" said he. "Then you 
don't know the nobles who have been our masters for ages. 
My only reward will be some callous phrase: 'You're a worthy 
fellow,' or something of the kind, uttered just for form's sake; 
and you will see us — ^me at my plow, and you out at service. 
And if I venture to speak of the ten thousand francs that were 
given me, I shall be treated like an impostor or an impudent 
fool. I swear this shall not be !" 

"Oh, father!" 

"No ! this shall not be. And I realize — ^as you can not real- 
ize — ^the disgrace of such a fall. You think you are beloved 
in Sairmeuse ? You are mistaken. We have been too fortunate 
not to be the victims of hatred and jealousy. If I fall to- 
morrow, those who kissed your hands yesterday will be ready 
to tear you to pieces !" 

Lacheneur's eyes glittered; he believed he had found a vic- 
torious argument. "And then," resumed he, "you yourself will 
realize the horror of the disgrace. It will cost you the deadly 
anguish of separating from the man your heart has chosen?" 

At these words Marie- Anne's beautiful eyes filled with tears. 
"If what you say proves true, father," she murmtired, in an 
altered voice, "I may, perhaps, die of sorrow; but I shall have 
to realize that my confidence and love were misplaced." 

"And you still insist upon my returning Sairmeuse to its 
former owner?" 

"Honor demands it, father." 

M. Lacheneur struck the chair in which he was seated with 
a violent blow of his fist. "And if I continue obstinate," he 
exclaimed — "if I keep the property — ^what will you do then?" 

"I shall say to myself, father, that honest poverty is better 
than stolen wealth. I shall leave the chateau, which belongs 
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to the Due de Sairmeuse, and seek a situation as a servant in 
the neighborhood." 

M. Lacheneur sank back in his chair sobbing. He knew his 
daughter's nature well enough to rest assured that she would 
do what she said. However, he was conquered; Marie- Anne 
had won the battle, and he had decided to make the heroic 
sacrifice she asked for. 

"I will relinquish Sairmeuse," he faltered, "come what 
may — " 

He paused suddenly, for a visitor had just opened the door 
unheard, and was now entering the room. The newcomer was 
a young man, twenty or thereabouts, of distinguished mien, but 
with a rather melancholy and gentle manner. On crossing the 
threshold his eyes met those of Marie-Anne, and a crimson 
flush mantled over both their faces. 

"Sir," said this young fellow, "my father sends me to in- 
form you that the Due de Sairmeuse and his son have just 
arrived. They have asked the hospitality of our cur6." 

M. Lacheneur rose, unable to conceal his agitation. "You 
will thank the Baron d'Escorval for his attention, my dear 
Maurice," he replied. "I shall have the honor of seeing him 
to-day, after an important step which my daughter and I are 
about to take." 

Young d'Escorval had seen at the first glance that his pres- 
ence was inopportune, and accordingly he did not linger. But 
as he was taking leave, Marie-Anne found time and opportu- 
nity to say to him in a low voice : "I think I know your heart, 
Maurice ; this evening I shall know it for certain." 




IpEW of the inhabitants of Sairmeuse knew, except by name, 
* the terrible duke whose arrival had thrown the whole 
village into commotion. Some of the oldest residents had a 
faint recollection of having seen him long ago, before '89 
indeed, when he came to visit his aunt, Mademoiselle Armande, 
though under the monarchy his duties had seldom permitted 
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him to leave the court. If he had given no signs of life 
during the Empire, it was mainly because he had escaped the 
humiliations and suffering which so many of the emigrants 
endured in exile. Indeed unlike most of his fellows he had 
received a princely fortune in exchange for the wealth of which 
the Revolution had deprived him. 

Taking refuge in London after the defeat of the army of 
Conde, he had been so fortunate as to please the only daughter 
of one of the richest Catholic peers in England, and he had 
married her. She possessed a dowry of two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds sterling, more than six million francs. Still 
the marriage was not a happy one; for the chosen companion 
of the licentious Comtc d'Artois not unnaturally proved a 
very indifferent husband. Indeed, the young duchess was con- 
templating a separation when she died, in giving birth to a 
little boy, who was baptized under the names of Anne-Marie- 
Martial. 

The loss of his wife did not render the Due de Sairmeuse 
inconsolable. He was free and richer than he had ever been. 
As soon therefore as etiquette permitted, he confided his son 
to the care of one of his wife's relations and began his roving 
life again. Rumor had told the truth. He had fought, and 
fought furiously, against France first in the Austrian and 
then in the Russian ranks. And he took no pains to conceal 
the fact, convinced that he had only performed his duty. He 
indeed considered that he had honestly and loyally gained the 
rank of general, granted him by the Emperor of all the Russias. 

He had not returned to France during the First Restoration; 
but his absence had been involuntary. His father-in-law had 
just died, and the duke was detained in London by business 
connected with his son's immense inheritance. Then followed 
the "Hundred Days," by which he was exasperated. But "the 
good cause," as he styled it, having triumphed anew, he had at 
length hastened back to France. 

Lacheneur had correctly estimated the character of the for- 
mer lord of Sairmeuse, when he resisted his daughter's en- 
treaties. The former plowboy had been compelled to conceal 
himself during the First Restoration, and he knew only too well 
that the returned emigres had learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing. The Due de Sairmeuse was no exception to the rule. 
He thought, and nothing could be more sadly absurd, that a 
mere act of authority would suffice to suppress forever all the 
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events of the Revolution and the Empire. When any of those 
who had seen Louis XVIII at the hekn in 18x4 assured the 
duke that France had changed in many respects since 1789, 
he responded with a shrug of the shoulders: ^'Nonsense! As 
soon as we assert ourselves all these rascals whose rebellion 
alarms you will quietly slink out of sight." And such was 
really his opinion. 

On the road from Montaignac to Satrmeuse, his grace, 
comfortably ensconced in a comer of his traveling carriage, 
unfolded his theories for his son's benefit ''The king has beea 
poorly advised/' he said. "And indeed I am disposed to believt 
that he inclines too much to Jacobinism. If he wotdd listea 
to my advice, he would use the twelve hundred thousand 
soldiers our friends have placed at his disposal, to bring his 
subjects to a proper sense of duty. Twelve hundred thousand 
bayonets have far more eloquence than all the datises of a 
charter." 

The duke continued his remarks in this strain until the 
vehicle approached Sairmeuse. Though but little given to 
sentiment, he was really affected by the sight of the district 
in which he had been bom — ^where he had played as a child, 
and of which he had heard nothing since Mademoiselle Ar- 
mande's death. Though change could be detected on every side, 
at least the outlines of the landscape remained the same» and 
the valley of the Oisdle was as bright and smiling as in days 
gone by. 

''I recognize it I" exclaimed his grace with a momentary 
delight that made him forget politics. 1 recognize it!" 

Soon the changes became more striking, llie vdiicle had 
reached Sairmeuse, and rattled over the stones of the one long 
street. This street, in former years, had been unpaved, and 
had always been well-nigh impassable in wet weather. 

"Ah, ha!" murmured the duke, "this is an improvement!" 

It was not long before he noticed others. The dilapidated, 
thatched hovels of the old regime had given place to pretty, 
comfortable white cottages, with green blinds to the windows 
and vines hanging gracefully over the doors. Soon the church 
came in view with the white flag of the Bourbons floating 
according to royal command on the summit of the belfry tower. 
In the open square facing the house of worship groups of 
peasants were still engaged in anxious converse. 

"What do you think of all these peasants?" inquired the 
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duke's son, the Marquis Martial de Sairtneuse. "Do you think 
they look like people who are preparing a triumphal recep- 
tion for their old masters?" 

The duke shrugged his shoulders. He was not the man to 
renounce an illusion for such a trifle. "They don't know that 
I am in this carriage," he replied. "When they know — " At 
this very moment loud shouts of "Vive Monseigneur le Due 
de Sairmeuse f" interrupted him. 

"Do you hear that, marquis?" he exclaimed; and pleased by 
Aese cries that proved he was in the right, he leaned from the 
carriage window, waving his hand to the honest Chupin family, 
who were running after the vehicle with noisy shouts. The 
oki rascal, his wife, and his sons, all possessed powerful voices ; 
and it was scarcely strange that the duke should believe that 
the whole village was welcoming him. He was indeed con- 
vinced of it; and when the vehicle stopped before the house of 
the cure, M. de Sairmeuse was firmly persuaded that the 
popularity of the nobility was even greater then than ever. 

Upon the threshold of the parsonage, stood Bibaine, the vil- 
lage priest's old housekeeper. She knew who these guests 
must be, for a cure's servant always knows everything that 
is going on. 'The cure has not yet returned from church," 
she said, in reply to the duke's inquiry; "but if the gentlemen 
would like to wait, it will not be long before he comes, for the 
poor dear man has not yet lunched." 

"Then let us go in," the duke said to his son; and guided 
by the housekeeper, they entered a small sitting-room which 
M. de Sairmeuse appraised in a single glance. The aspect of a 
house reveals the habits of its master. Here everything was 
poor and bare, though scrupulously clean. The walls were 
white-washed; eight or ten chairs were ranged around, and 
the spoons and forks on the clothless table were of common 
pewter. This abode either belonged to a man of saintly char- 
acter or one of intense ambition. 

"Will these gentlemen take any refreshment?" inquired 
Bibaine. 

"Upon my word," replied Martial, "I must confess that the 
drive has whetted my appetite amazingly." 

"Blessed Jesus!" exclaimed the old housekeeper, in evident 
despair. "You wish to lunch. What am I to do? I have 
nothing! That is to say — ^yes — I have an old hen left in the 
coop. Give me time to wring its neck, to pick it and clean it—'' 

1— Vol. II— Gab. 
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She pttned to listen; footstq>s coaM be heard in the passage. 
''Ah I" ^e exclaimed, liere oomes our cure T 

The village priest of Sairmense, the Abbe Midon as he was 
called, was the son of a poor farmer in the environs of Mon- 
tasgnac, and owed his Latin and Us tonscte to the privations 
of his family. Tall, angular, and aolenm, he was as cold and 
impassive as a grave-stone 

It was by immense efforts of will, and at die cost of great 
physical and mental torture that he had made himself what he 
was. Some idea of the terrible restraint to which he had 
mbjected himself coidd be formed by looking at his eyes, which 
occasionally flashed widi all the fire of an impassioned soul. 
Was he old or youi^? The most sobtk observer would have 
hesitated to answer this question on looking at his pallid, 
emaciated face, cut in two by an immense nose^— a real eagle's 
heak«-«s thin as the edge of a raxor. He wore a long black 
robe, patched and darned in numberless places, but without a 
single ^ot or stain. This garment hung about his tall atten- 
uated body like the damaged sails aroimd the mast of some 
disabled ship. 

At the sifl^ of two strangers occupying bis sitting-room, 
the village priest manifested some slight surprise. The vehicle 
standing at the dooi' had announced the presence of ^ome 
mrasual visitor; but neither he nor the sacristan had been 
nottted, and he w o n d er ed whom he had to deal with, and what 
was required of him. Mechanically he turned to Bibaine, but 
the old servant had taken flight. 

The duke understood his host's astonishment ^pon my 
word, abbe," he said, with tht fanpertinent ease of a great 
nobleman, who makes himsdf a;; home e ve iywhe i -e, ^e have 
taken your house by storm and hoM the position, as you see. I 
am die Due de Sairmeuse, and tiiis is my son tfie marquis.** 

The priest bowed, but he did not seem very greatly im- 
pressed by his guest's exalted rank, ^t is a great honor for 
me/' he replied, in a more than reserved tone, ''to receive a 
visit from tiie former master of this place.** 

He emphasized this word '^former,** in such a manner tbat 
it was impossible to doubt his sentiments and opinions. 'TTh- 
fortunately," he continued, ''you will not find here the comforts 
to which you are accustomed, and I fear — " 

"Nonsense!" interrupted the duke. ''An old soldier is not 
fastidious, and what suffices for you. Monsieur I'Abbe, will 

2— Vol. II— Gab. 
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suffice for us. And rest assured that we shall amply repsy 
you in one way or another for any inconvenience we may 
cause you/' 

The priest's eyes flashed. This want of tact, this disagreeable 
familiarity, this last insulting remark, kindled the anger of 
the man concealed beneath the priest. 

"Besides," added Martial gaily, "we have been vastly amused 
by your housekeeper's anxieties, and already know that there 
is a chicken in the coop — " 

"That is to say there was one. Monsieur le Marquis." 

The old housekeeper, who suddenly reappeared, explained her 
master's reply. She seemed overwhelmed with despair. "Holy 
Virgin! what shall I do?" she clamored. "The chicken has 
disappeared. Some one has certainly stolen it, for the coop 
is securely closed!" 

"Do not accuse your neighbors hastily," interrupted the cure; 
"no one has stolen it. Bertrand was here this morning to 
ask alms for her sick daughter. I had no money, so I gave 
her the fowl that she might make some good broth for the 
poor girl" 

This explanation changed Bibaine's consternation to fury. 
Planting herself in the centre of the room, one hand on her 
hip, and the other pointing at her master, she cried in a loud 
voice, "That is just the sort of a man he is; he hasn't as much 
sense as a baby! Any miserable peasant who meets him can 
turn him round his little finger; and the bigger the falsehood 
the more readily the tears come to his eyes. And that's the way 
they take the very shoes off his feet and the bread from his 
mouth. As for Bertrand's daughter she's no more ill than I am !" 

"Enough," said the priest sternly, "enough." Then, knowing 
by experience that his voice would not check her flood of 
reproaches, he took her by the arm and led her out into the 
passage. 

The Due de Sairmeuse and his son exchanged a glance of 
consternation. Was this a comedy prepared for their benefit? 
Evidently not, since their arrival had been unexpected. But 
the priest whose character had been so plainly revealed by this 
domestic quarrel, was not a man to their taste. At least, he 
was evidently not the man they had hoped to find — the auxiliary 
whose assistance was indispensable to the success of their plans. 
Still they did not exchange a word; but listened, waiting for 
what would follow. 
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They could hear a discussion in the passage. The master 
was speaking in a low tone, but with an unmistakable accent 
of command, and the servant uttered an astonished exclamation. 
No distinct word was, however, audible. 

Soon the priest reentered the sitting-room. '*I hope, gentle- 
men," he said, with a dignity calculated to check any attempt 
at sarcasm, ''that you will excuse this ridiculous scene. The 
cure of Sairmeuse, thank God, is not so poor as his house- 
keeper pretends." 

Neither the duke nor Martial made any reply. Their earlier 
assurance was very sensibly diminished; and M. de Sairmeuse 
deemed it advisable to change the subject. This he did by 
relating the events which he had just witnessed in Paris; 
profiting by the occasion to pretend that his majesty, Louis 
XVIII, had been welcomed back with enthusiastic transports 
of affection. 

Fortunately, the old housekeeper interrupted this recital. 
She entered the room, loaded with china, spoons, forks, and 
bottles, and behind her came a tall man in a white apron, with 
three or four covered dishes in his hands. It was an order to 
go and obtain this repast from the village inn that had drawn 
from Bibaine so many exclamations of wonder and dismay in 
the passage. 

A moment later the cure and fus guests took their places at 
the table. Had the dinner merely consisted of the much- 
lamented chicken, the rations would have been bery "short." 
Indeed the worthy woman was herself obliged to confess this, on 
seeing the terrible appetites evinced by M. de Sairmeuse and his 
son. "One would have sworn that they hadn't eaten anything 
for a whole fortnight," she told her friends the next day. 

The Abbe Midon was apparently not hungry, though it was 
now two o'clock, and he hsid eaten nothing since the previous 
evening. The sudden arrival of the former masters of Sair- 
meuse filled his heart with gloomy forebodings ; and to his mind 
their coming presaged the greatest misfortunes. So while he 
played with his knife and fork, pretending to eat, he was really 
occi^ned in watching his guests, and in studying them with all 
a priest's penetration, which, by the way, is generally far 
superior to that of a physician or a magistrate. 

The Due de Sairmeuse was fifty-seven, but looked consider- 
ably younger. The storms of his youth, the dissipation of his 
riper years, the great excesses of every kind in which he had 
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indulged had failed to impair his iron constitution. Of her- 
culean build, he was extremely proud of his strength, and of 
his hands, which were well formed, but large, firmly knit and 
powerful, such hands as rightfully belonged to a nobleman 
whose ancestors had dealt many a crushing blow with pon- 
derous battle-ax and two-handed sword in th« ancient days of 
chivalry. His face revealed his character. He possessed all 
the graces and all the vices of a courtier. • He was at the 
same time witty and ignorant, skeptical as regards religion, 
and yet violently imbued with the authoritative prejudices of 
his class. 

Though less robust than his father, Martial was quite as 
distinguished looking a cavalier. Young as he was, barely 
a man, he had already been the hero of many a love intrigue, 
and more than one beauty of renown at foreign courts had 
been smitten with the soft gleam of his large blue eyes, and 
the wavy locks of golden hair he inherited from his mother. 
To his father he owed energy, courage, and, it must also be 
added, perversity. But he was his superior in education and 
intellect. If he shared his father's prejudices, he had not 
adopted them without weighing them carefully. What the 
father might do in a moment of excitement, the son was 
capable of doing in cold blood. 

It was thus that the abbe, with rare sagacity, read the 
character of his guests. So it was with sorrow, but without 
surprise, that he heard the duke advance, on the questions of 
the day, the impossible ideas that were shared by nearly all the 
returned emigres. Knowing the condition of the country, and 
the state of the public opinion, the cure endeavored to convince 
the obstinate nobleman of his mistake; but upon this subject 
the duke would not permit contradiction ; and he was beginning 
to lose his temper, when Bibaine opportunely appeared at the 
parlor door. 

"Monsieur le Due," she said, "M. Lacheneur and his daughter 
are without and desire to speak to you." 

This name of Lacheneur awakened no recollection in the 
duke's mind. First of all, he had never lived at Sairmeuse. 
And even if he had, what courtier of the ancien regime ever 
troubled himseh about the individual names of his peasantry, 
whom he regarded with such profound indifference. When a 
nobleman addressed these people, he exclaimed: "Hello! hi 
there! my worthy fellow I" 
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Hence it was whh the air of a man who is making an effort 
of memory that the Due de Sairmense repeated: "Lachen- 
eur — M. Lacheneur — " 

But Martial, a doser observer than his father, had noticed 
that the priest's glance wavered at the mention of this name. 

"Who is this person, abbe?" lightly asked the dnke. 

"M. Lacheneur," replied the priest with evident hesitation, 
''is the present owner of the Chateau de Sairmeuse." 

Martial, the precocious diplomat, could not repress a smile 
on hearing this reply, which he had foreseen. But the duke 
bounded from his chair. "Ah!" he exclaimed, "it's the rascal 
wiio had the impudence — ^Let him come in, old woman, let 
him come in." 

Bibaine retired, and the priest's uneasiness increased. 
"Pcnmt me, Monsieur le Due," he hastily said, "to remark 
that M. Lacheneur exercises a great influence in this region — 
to offend him would be impolitic — " 

"I understand— yon advise me to be conciliatory. Such 
sentiments are those of a Jacobin. If his majesty listens to 
^Hie advice of such as you, all these sales of confiscated estates 
will be ratified. Zounds! our interests are the same. If the 
Revolution has deprived the nobility of their property, it has 
also impoverished the clergy." 

"The possessions of a priest are not of this world," coldly 
retorted the cure. 

M. de Sairmeuse was about to make some impertinent re- 
joinder, when M. Lacheneur appeared, followed by his daughter. 
The wretched man was ghastly pale, great drops of perspiration 
coursed down his forehead, and his restless, haggard eyes 
revealed his distress of mind. Marie-Anne was as pale as her 
father, but her attitude and the light gleaming in her glance 
spoke of invincible energy and determination. 

"Ah, well I friend," said the duke, '*so you are the owner 
of Sairmeuse, it seems." 

This was said with such a careless insolence of manner that 
the cure blushed that a man whom he considered his equal should 
be thus treated in his house. He rose and offered the visitors 
chairs. **Will you take a seat, dear Lacheneur?" said he, 
with a politeness intended as a lesson for the duke; "and you, 
also, mademoiselle, do me the honor — " 

But the father and the daughter both refused the proffered 
civility with a motion of the head. 
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"Monsieur le Due/' continued Lacheneur, **l am an old 
servant of your house — " 

"Ah! indeed!" 

"Mademoiselle Armande, your aunt, did my poor mother 
the honor of acting as my godmother — " 

"Ah, yes," interrupted the duke, "I remember you now. 
Our family has shown great kindness to you and yours. And 
it was to prove your gratitude, probably, that you made haste 
to purchase our estate!" 

The former plowboy was of humble origin, but his heart and 
his character had developed with his fortunes; he understood 
his own worth. Much as he was disliked, and even detested, 
by his neighbors, every one respected him. And here was a 
man who treated him with undisguised scorn. Why? By 
what right? Indignant at the outrage, he made a movement 
as if to retire. No one, save his daughter, knew the truth; he 
had only fo keep silent, and Sairmeuse remained his. Yes, he 
had still the power to keep Sairmeuse, and he knew it, for 
he did not share the fears of the ignorant rustics. He was too 
well informed not to be able to distinguish between the hopes 
of the emigres and the reality of their situation. 

He knew that to place the returning noblemen perforce in 
repossession of their ancestral estates would imperil even the 
existence of the monarchy, despite the presence of all the 
foreign bayonets. A beseeching word, uttered in a low tone 
by his daughter, induced him, however, to turn again to the 
duke. "If I purchased Sairmeuse," he answered, in a voice 
husky with emotion, "it was in obedience to the command of 
your dying aunt, and with the money she gave me for that 
purpose. If you see me here, it is only because I come to re- 
store to you the deposit confided to my keeping." 

Any one not belonging to that class of spoiled fools who 
ordinarily surround a throne would have been deeply touched. 
But the duke thought this grand act of honesty and generosity 
the most simple and natural thing in the world. 

"That's all very well, so far as the principal is concerned," 
said he. "But let us speak now of the interest. Sairmeuse, if I 
remember rightly, yielded an average income of one thousand 
louis per year. These revenues, well invested, should have 
amounted to a considerable amount. Where is it?" 

This claim, thus advanced and at such a moment, was so 
outrageous, that Martial, disgusted, made a sign to his father 
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which the latter did not see. But the cure hoping to recall the 
grasping nobleman to something like a sense of shame, ex- 
claimed: "Monsieur le Due! Oh, Monsieur le Due!" 

Lacheneur shrugged his shoulders with an air of resignation. 
"The income I have partly used for my own living expenses, 
and the education of my children; but most of it has been 
expended in improving the estate, which to-day yields an income 
twice as large as in former years." 

"That is to say, for twenty years, M. Lacheneur has played 
the part of lord of the manor. A delightful comedy. You arc 
rich now, I suppose." 

"I possess nothing at all. But I hope you will allow me to 
take ten thousand francs, which your aunt gave me." 

"Ah ! she gave you ten thousand francs. And when ?" 

"On the same evening that she gave me the seventy thousand 
francs intended for the purchase of the estate." 

"Perfect! What proof can you furnish that she gave you 
this stnn?" 

Lacheneur stood motionless and speechless. He tried to 
reply, but could not. If he opened his lips it would only be to 
pour out a torrent of menace, insult, and invective. 

Marie-Anne stepped quickly forward. "The proof, sir," 
she said, in a clear, ringing voice, "is the word of this man, 
who, of his own free will, comes to return to you — to give 
you a fortune." 

As she sprang forward, her beautiful dark hair escaped 
from its confinement, her rich blood crimsoned her cheeks, her 
dark eyes flashed brilliantly, and sorrow, anger, horror at the 
humiliation imposed upon her father, imparted a sublime ex- 
pression to her face. She was so beautiful that Martial gazed 
at her with absolute wonder. "Lovely!" he murmured in 
English; "beautiful as an angel!" 

These words, which she understood, abashed Marie-Anne. 
But she had said enough ; her father felt that he was avenged. 
He drew from his pocket a roll of papers and threw them upon 
the table. 

"Here are your titles," he said, addressing the duke in a 
tone full of implacable hatred. "Keep the legacy your aunt 
gave me, I wish nothing of yours. I shall never set foot in 
Sairmeuse again. Penniless I entered it, penniless I will 
leave it!" 

He walked out of the room with head proudly erect, and when 
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they were outside, he merely said to his daughter; "You see, 
I toW you so !" 

"You have done your duty," she replied; "it is those who 
haven't done theirs who are to be pitied T' 

She had no opportunity to say more, for Martial came run- 
ning after them, anxious for another chance of seeing this girl 
whose beauty had made such an immediate impression upon 
his mind. "I hastened after you," he said addressing Marie- 
Anne, rather than M. Lacheneur, "to reassure you. All this 
will be arranged. Mademoiselle. Eyes so beautiful as yours 
should never know tears. I will be your advocate with my 
father—" 

"Mademoiselle Lacheneur has no need of an advocate!" 
interrupted a harsh voice. 

Martial turned, and saw the young man who that morning 
had gone to warn M. Lacheneur of the duke's arrival. Accost- 
ing him, he exclaimed, in an insolent voice, "I am the Marquis 
de Sairmeuse." 

"And I," said the other quietly, "am Maurice d'Escorval." 

They surveyed one another for a moment, each expecting, 
perhaps, an insult from the other. Instinctively, they felt they 
were to be enemies; and the glances they exchanged were full 
of animosity. Perhaps they had a presentiment that they were 
to be the champions of two different principles, as well as 
rivals in love. 

Martial, remembering his father, yielded: "We shall meet 
again, M. d'Escorval," he said, as he retired. 

At this threat, Maurice shrugged his shoulders, and replied, 
"You had better not desire it." 




npHE residence of the Baron d'Escorval, the brick structure 
•*- with stone dressings, seen from the avenue leading to the 
Chateau de Sairmeuse, was small and unpretentious. Its chief 
attraction was a pretty lawn extending to the banks of the 
Oiselle in front, and a small but shady park in the rear. It 
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was known as the Chateau d'Escorval, but such an appellation 
was a piece of the grossest flattery. Any petty manufacturer 
who has amassed a small fortune would desire a larger, hand- 
somer, and more imposing structure for his residence. 

M. d'Escorval — ^and history will record the fact to his honor 
—was not a rich man. Although he had been entrusted with 
several of those missions from which generals and diplomats 
often return laden with millions, his worldly possessions only 
consisted of the little patrimony bequeathed him by his father; 
a property which yielded an income of from twenty to twenty- 
five thousand francs a year. His modest dwelling, situated 
about a mile from Sairmeuse, represented ten years' savings. 
He had built it in 1806 from a plan drawn by his own hand, 
and it was the dearest spot he had on earth. He always 
hastened to this retreat when work allowed him a little rest, 
though on this occasion he had not come to Escorval of his 
own free will, for he had been compelled to leave Paris by the 
proscription list of July 24 — ^that fatal list which summoned 
the valiant Ney, the enthusiastic Labedoyere, and the virtuous 
Drouot before a court-martiaL 

Even in the seclusion of his country seat, M. d'Escorval's 
situation was not without danger, for he was one of those who, 
some days before the disaster of Waterloo, had strongly urged 
the emperor to order the execution of Fouche, the former min- 
ister of police. Now, Fouche knew of this advice; and to-day 
he was all-powerful. Hence, M. d'Escorval's friends wrote to 
him from Paris to be very careful. But he put his trust in 
Providence, and faced the future, threatening though it was, 
with the unalterable serenity of a pure conscience. 

The baron was still young; he was not yet fifty, but anxiety, 
work, and long nights passed in struggling with the most 
arduous difficulties of the imperial policy had aged him before 
his time. He was tall, slightly inclined to embonpoint, and 
stooped a little. His calm eyes, serious mouth, broad, furrowed 
forehead, and austere manner at once inspired respect. "He 
must be stern and inflexible/' said those who saw him for the 
first time. But they were mistaken. If, in the exercise of his 
official duties, he had always had the strength to resist any 
temptation to swerve from the right path; if, when duty was 
at stake, he was as rigid as iron, in private life he was as 
unassuming as a child, and kind and gentle even to the verge 
of weakness. To this nobility of character he owed his domes- 
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tic happiness, that rare boon which after all is the one great 
treasure of life. 

During the bloodiest epoch of the Reign of Terror, M. 
d'Escorval had saved from the guillotine a young girl, named 
Victorie-Laure d'Alleu, a distant cousin of the Rhetaus of 
Cbmmarin, as beautiful as an angel, and only three years 
younger than himseli He loved her — ^and though she was an 
orphan, destitute of fortune, he married her, considering the 
treasure of her virgin heart of far greater value than the 
largest dowry. She was an honest woman as her husband was 
an honest man, in the strictest, most rigorous sense of the word. 
She was seldom seen at the Tuileries, where M. d'Escorval's 
worth made him eagerly welcomed. The splendors of the im- 
perial court, outshining even the pomp of the Grand Monarque, 
had no attractions for her. She reserved her grace, beauty, 
youth, and accomplishments for the adornment of her home. 
Her husband was everything for her. She lived in him and 
through him. She had not a thought which did not belong to 
him; and her happiest hours were those he could spare from 
his arduous labors to devote to her. And when in the evening 
they sat beside the fire in their modest drawing-room, with their 
son Maurice playing on the rug at their feet, it seemed to them 
that they had nothing to wish for here below. 

The overthrow of the Empire surprised them in the hey- 
day of happiness. Surprised them? Scarcely. For a long 
time M. d'Escorval had seen the prodigious edifice, raised by 
the genius whom he had made his idol, totter as if about to 
fall. Certainly, he was troubled by this fall when at last it 
came, but he was truly heart-broken at beholding all the treason 
and cowardice which followed it. He was disgusted and horri- 
fied at the rising of the sons of mammon, eager to gorge them- 
selves with the spoil. Under these circumstances, exile from 
Paris seemed an actual blessing; and he remarked to the baro- 
ness that in the seclusion of the provinces they would soon be 
forgotten. In his innermost heart, however, he was not with- 
out misgivings — misgivings shared by his wife, who trembled 
for her husband's safety, although to spare him all alarm she 
strove to preserve a placid countenance. 

On the first Sunday in August, M. and Madame d'Escorval 
had been unusually sad. A vague presentiment of approaching 
misfortune weighed heavily upon their hearts. At the moment 
when Lacheneur presented himself at the parsonage they were 
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sitting on the terrace in front of their house, gazing anxiously 
at the roads leading from Escorval to the chateau, and to the 
village of Sairmeuse. Apprised that same morning of the 
duke's arrival by his friends at Montaignac, the baron had sent 
his son to warn M. Lacheneur. He had requested him to return 
as soon as possible; and yet the hours were rolling by, and 
Maurice had not returned. 

''What if something has happened to him!'* thought the 
anxious parents. 

No, at that moment nothing had happened to him, though 
a word from Mademoiselle Lacheneur had sufficed to make 
him forget his usual deference to his father's wishes. 'This 
evening," she had said, "I shall certainly know your heart." 
What could this mean? Could she doubt him? Tortured by 
anxieties, he could not make up his mind to go home again 
without having had an explanation, and he loitered near the 
chateau hoping that Marie-Anne would reappear. 

She did reappear at last, but leaning on her father's arm. 
Young D'Escorval followed them at a distance, and soon saw 
them enter the parsonage. What they wanted there he couldn't 
guess, though he knew that the duke and his son were inside. 
The time that the Lacheneurs remained in the Abbe Midon's 
house seemed a century to Maurice, who paced restlessly up 
and down the market-place. At last, however, Marie-Anne and 
her father reappeared, and he was about to join them when 
he was prevented by the appearance of Martial, whose prom- 
ises he overheard. 

Maurice knew nothing of life ; he was as innocent as a child, 
but he could not mistake the intentions that had dictated the 
step taken by the Marquis de Sairmeuse. At the thought that 
a libertine's caprice should for an instant rest on the pure and 
beautiful girl he loved with all the strength of his being — the 
girl he had sworn should be his wife — ^all his blood mounted 
madly to his brain. He felt a wild longing to chastise the 
marquis ; but fortunately — unfortunately, perhaps — his hand was 
stayed by the recollection of a phrase he had heard his father 
repeat a thousand times: "Calmness and irony are the only 
weapons worthy of the strong." And at the remembrance of 
these words he acquired sufficient strength of will to appear 
calm, though in reality he was beside himself with passion. 

"Ah I I will find you again," he repeated, however, through 
his set teeth as he watched his enemy move away. He then 
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turned and discovered that Marie- Anne and her father had left 
him. He saw them standing about a hundred yards off, and 
altkough he was surprised at their indifference, he made haste 
to join them, and addressed himself to M. Lacheneur. 

"We are just going to your father's house," was the only 
reply he received, and this in an almost ferocious tone. 

A glance from Marie-Anne commanded silence. He obeyed, 
and waflced a few steps behind them, his head bowed upon his 
breast, terribly anxious, and vainly seeking to explain to him- 
self what had taken place. His manner betrayed such intense 
grief that his mother divined a misfortune as soon as she caught 
sight of him. 

All the anguish which this courageous woman had hidden 
for a month found utterance in a single cry: "Ah! here is 
misfortune !'' said she : "we shall not escape it." 

It was indeed misfortune. One could no longer doubt it on 
seeing M. Lacheneur enter the drawing-room. He walked with 
the heavy and uncertain step of a drunken man ; his eyes were 
void of expression, his features were distorted and his lips 
tremi^ed. 

"What has happened?" eagerly asked the baron. 

But the whilom proprietor of Sairmeuse did not seem to hear 
him. "Ah! I warned her," he murmured, continuing a mono- 
logue he had begun before entering the room. "Yes, I told my 
duighter so." 

Madame d'Escorval, after kissing Marie-Anne, drew the girl 
toward her. "What has happened? For heaven's sake tell me 
what has happened !" she exclaimed. 

With a gesture of resignation, the girl motioned her to look 
at M. Lacheneur, and listen to him. 

The latter seemed to wake up ; he passed his hand across his 
forehead and wiped away the moisture from his eyes. "It is 
only this, M. le Baron," said he in a harsh, unnatural voice : '1 
rose this morning the richest landowner in the district, and I 
shall Ue down to-night poorer than the poorest beggar in Sair- 
meuse. I had everything; and now I have nothing, nothing 
but my two hands. They earned me my bread for twenty-five 
years ; they will earn it for me now until the day of my death. 
I had a beautiful dream; it is over." 

In the presence of this cutburst of despair, M. d'Escorval 
turned pale. "You must exaggerate your misfortune," he fal- 
tered; "explain what has happened." 
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Unccmsciotis of what lie was doing, M. Lacheneur threw his 
hat upon a chair, and flinging back his long, gray hair, he said: 
^o you I will tell everything. I came here for that purpose. 
I know you; I know your heart. And have you not done me 
the honor to call me your friend?" 

Then, without omitting a detail, he related the scene which 
had just taken place at the parsonage. The baron listened with 
intense astonishment, almost doubting the evidence of his own 
senses; while Madame d'Escorval's indignant exclamations 
showed that she was utterly revolted by such injustice. 

But there was one listener, whom Marie-Anne alone observed, 
who was most intensely moved by Lacheneur's narrative. This 
listener was Maurice. Leaning against the door, pale as death, 
he tried in vain to repress the tears of rage and grief which 
rushed to his eyes. To insult Lacheneur was to-insult Marie- 
Anne — ^that is to say, to injure, to outrage him in what he heU 
dearest in the world. Had Martial now been within his reach 
he wouM certainly have paid dearly for the insults heaped on 
the father of the girl that Maurice loved. However, young 
D'Escorval swore that the chastisement he contemplated was 
only deferred — ^that it should surely come. And it was not mere 
angry boasting. This young man, so modest and gentle in 
manner, had albeit a heart that was inaccessible to fear. His 
beautiful, dark eyes, which usually had the trembling timidity 
of a girl's could meet an enemy's gaze without flinching. 

When M. Lacheneur had repeated the last words he addressed 
to the Due de Sairmeuse, M. d'Escorval offered him his hand. 
*I have toM you already that I was yoor friend," he said, in 
a voice faltering with emotion ; "but I must tell you to-day that 
I am proud of having such a friend as yon." 

Lacheneur trembled at the touch of the loyal hand which 
clasped his so warmly, and his face betrayed his inward 
satisfaction. 

"If my father had not returned the estate," obstinately mur- 
mured Marie-Anne, "he would have been an unfaithful guar- 
dian — ^a thief. He has only done his duty." 

M. d'Escorval turned to the young girl a little surprised, 
•^ou speak the truth, mademoiselle," ht said, reproachfully; 
'•but when you are as old as I am and have had my experience, 
you will know that the accomplishment of a duty is, under 
certain circumstances, an act of heroism of which only few 
persons are capable." 
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M. Lacheneur exclaimed warmly to his friend: "Ah! your 
words do me good. Now, I am glad of what I have done." 

The baroness rose, too much a woman to know how to resist 
the generous dictates of her heart. "And I, also, Lacheneur," 
said she, "desire to press your hand. I wish to tell you that 
I esteem you as much as I despise those who have tried to 
humiliate you, when they should have fallen at your feet. They 
are heartless monsters, and I don't believe the like of thetn 
are to be found on earth." 

"Alas!" sighed the baron, "the Allies have brought back 
plenty of others who, like the Sairmeuses, think that the world 
was created exclusively for their benefit." 

"And yet these people wish to be our masters," growled 
Lacheneur. 

By some strange fatality no one chanced to hear this last 
remark. Had it been overheard, and had the speaker been 
questioned, he would probably have disclosed some of the proj- 
ects just forming in his mind; and then many disastrous conse- 
quences might have been averted. 

M. d'Escorval had now regained his usual coolness. "Now, 
my dear friend," he asked, "what course do you propose to 
pursue with these members of the Sairmeuse family?'' 

"They will hear nothing more from me — for some time at 
least." 

"What! Shall you not claim the ten thousand francs they 
owe you?" 

"I shall ask them for nothing." 

"You will be compelled to do so. Since you have alluded to 
the legacy, your own honor requires that you should insist 
upon its payment by all legal means. There are still judges 
in France." 

M. Lacheneur shook his head. "The judges will not grant 
me the justice I desire. I shall not apply to them." 

"But—" 

"No, no. I wish to have nothing more to do with these men. 
I shall not even go to the chateau to remove either my own 
clothes or my daughter's. If they send them to us — very well. 
If they like to keep them so much the better. The more 
shameful, infamous, and odious their conduct the better I shall 
be satisfied." 

The baron made no reply; but his wife spoke, believing that 
she had a sure means of conquering this incomprehensible ob- 
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ttiiiacy. "I could understand your determination if you were 
alcme in the world," said she, "but you have children." 

"My son is eighteen, madame ; he is in good health and has 
had an excellent education. He can make his own way in 
Paris if he chooses to remain there." 

"But your daughter?" 

"Marie-Anne will remain with me." 

M. d'Escorval thought it his duty to interfere. "Take care, 
my dear friend, that your grief doesn't tamper with your rea- 
son," said he. "Reflect! What will become of you— your 
dat^gfater and yourself?" 

Lacheneur smiled sadly. "Oh," he replied, ''we are not as 
destitttte as I said. I exaggerated our misfortune. We are still 
landowners. Last year an old cousin, whom I could never 
induce to come and live with us at Sairmeuse, died, and left 
everything she had to Marie- Anne; so we've still got a poor 
little cottage near La Reche, with a little garden and a few 
acres of barren land. In compliance with my daughter's en- 
treaties, I repaired the cottage, and furnished it with a table, 
seme chairs, and a couple of beds. It was then intended as a 
home for old Father Guvat and his wife. And in the midst of 
my wealth and luxury, I said to myself: 'How comfortable 
^ose two oM people will be there.' Well, what I thought so 
comfortable for others will be good enough for me now. I can 
raise vegetables, and Marie-Anne shall sell them." 

Was he speaking seriously? Maurice must have supposed 
so, for he sprang forward. "This shall not be, Lacheneur!" 
he exclaimed. 

"What!" 

"No, this shall not be, for I love Marie-Anne, and I ask you 
to give her to me for my wife." 

Maurice and Marie-Anne's affections for each other did not 
date from yesterday. As children they had played together in 
the parks of Sairmeuse and Escorval. They had shared many 
a butterfly hunt, and many a search for pebbles on the river 
banks; and oft times had they rolled in the hay while their 
mothers sauntered through the meadows bordering the Giselle. 

For their mothers were friends. Madame Lacheneur had 
been reared like most poor peasant girls; that is to say, on her 
marriage day she only succeeded with great difficulty in inscrib- 
ing her name upon the register. But from her husband's ex- 
ample she learnt that prosperity, as well as noble lineage. 
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entails numerous obligations ; hence with rare courage, crowned 
with still rarer success, she undertook to acquire an education 
in keeping with her rank and fortune. And the baroness made 
no effort to resist the feelings of sympathy which led her 
toward this meritorious young woman, in whom it was easy 
to discern a mind of many natural gifts, and a nature which, 
despite low birth, was instinctively refined. When Madame 
Lacheneur died, Madame d'Escorval mourned for her as she 
would have mourned for a favorite sister. 

From that moment Maurice's attachment assumed a more 
serious character. Educated at a college in Paris, his masters 
sometimes complained of his want of application. ''If your 
professors are not satisfied with you," said his mother, "you 
shall not go to Escorval for the holidays, and then you will not 
see your friend." Now this simple threat always sufficed to 
make the schoolboy resume his studies with redoubled diligence. 
So each succeeding year strengthened as it were the love which 
preserved Maurice from the restlessness and errors of youth. 

The two children were equally timid and artless, and equally 
infatuated with each other. Long walks in the twilight under 
their parents' eyes, a glance that revealed their delight at meet- 
ing, flowers exchanged between them and religiously preserved 
— such were their simple pleasures. That magical word love — so 
sweet to utter, and so sweet to hear — ^had never once dropped 
from their lips. Maurice's audacity had never gone beyond a 
furtive pressure of the hand. 

The parents could not be ignorant of this mutual affection; 
and if they pretended to shut their eyes, it was only because 
it neither displeased them nor disturbed their plans. M. and 
Madame d'Escorval saw no objection to their son's marriage 
with a girl whose nobility of character they appreciated, and 
who was as beautiful as she was good. That she was the 
richest heiress in the province was naturally no objection. So 
far as M. Lacheneur was concerned, he was delighted at the 
prospect of a marriage which would ally him, a former plow- 
boy, with an old and generally respected family. Hence, al- 
though the subject had never been directly alluded to either by 
the baron or Lacheneur, there was withal a tacit agreement 
between the two families. Indeed, the marriage was consid- 
ered as a foregone conclusion. 

And yet Maurice's impetuous, unexpected declaration struck 
every one dumb. In spite of his agitation, the young man per- 
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cdred the effect his woxids had ptoduced, and frightened by his 
own b(^ness, he tnrned toward his father with a lode of inter- 
rogation. The baron's face was grare, even sad; bnt his 
attitude expressed no displeasure. 

This gave renewed courage to the anxious lover. "You will 
excuse me," he said, addressing Lacheneur, "for presentmg my 
reqtiest in such a manner, and at such a time. But surely it 
is at the moment when misfortune overtakes one that true 
friends should declare themsdves, and deem themselves fortu- 
nate if their devotion can obliterate the remembrance of such 
ini^maous treatment as that to which jrou have been subjected." 

As he spckt, he was watching Marie-Anne. Bhtsfaxng and 
embarrassed, she turned away her head, perhaps to conceal the 
tears which gushed forth from her eyes — tears of joy and grati- 
tude. The love of the man she worshiped had come forth 
victorious from a test which many heiresses mig^ in vain 
resort to. Now could she truly say that she knew Maurice's 
heart. 

Maurice speedily continued : "I have not consulted my father, 
sir; but I know his affection for me and his esteem for you. 
When the happiness of my life is at stake he will not oppose 
me. He, who married my dear mother without a dowry, must 
understand my feelings." 

With these words Maurice paused, awaiting the verdict. 

"I approve your course, my son," said M. d'Escorval, "you 
have behaved like an honorable man. Certainly you are very 
young to become the head of a family ; hut, as you say, circum- 
stances demand it." 

Then, turning to M. Lacheneur, he added : "My dear friend, 
on my son's behalf I ask you for your dangler's hand in 
marriage." 

Maurice had not expected so little opposition. In his delight 
he was almost tempted to bless the hateful Due de Sair- 
meuse, to whom he would owe his future happiness. He 
sprang toward his father, and seizing his hands, he raised them 
to his lips, faltering: "Thanks I — ^you are so good! I love you 
so ! Oh, how happy I am !" 

Unfortunately, the poor bo3r's joy was premature. A gleam 
of pride flashed in M. Ladieneur's eyes; but his face soon 
resumed its gloomy expression. "Believe me, M. le Baron," 
said he, "I am deeply touched by what you and )rour son have 
said— yes, deeply touched. You wish to make me forget my 
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humiliation; but for this very reason, I should be the most 
contemptible of men if I did not refuse the great honor you 
desire to confer upon my daughter." 

"What!" exclaimed the baron in utter astonishment; "you 
refuse?" 

"I am compelled to do so/* 

Although momentarily thunderstruck, Maurice soon renewed 
the attack with an energy no one had ever suspected in his 
character. "Do you wish to ruin my life, to ruin our lives," 
he exclaimed; "for if I love Marie-Anne she also loves me." 

It was easy to see that he spoke the truth. The unhappy^ 
girl, crimson with happy blushes a moment earlier, had now 
turned as white as marble and glanced imploringly toward her 
father. 

"It can not be," repeated M. Lacheneur; "and the day will 
arrive when you will bless the decision I have come to." 

Alarmed by her son's evident dismay, Madame d'Escorval 
interposed: "You must have reasons for this refusal," said 
she. 

"None that I can disclose, madame. But as long as I can 
prevent it, my daughter shall never be your son's wife." 

"Ah ! it will kill my child !" exclaimed the baroness. 

M. Lacheneur shook his head. "M, Maurice," said he, "is 
young; he will soon console himself — ^and forget." 

"Never!" interrupted the unhappy lover — ^"never!" 

"And your daughter?" inquired the baroness. 

Ah I this was the weak spot in Cacheneur's armor : a mother's 
instinct had prompted the baroness's last words. The whilom 
lord of Sairmeuse hesitated for a moment, and it was not 
without a struggle that his will gained the mastery over his 
heart: "Marie- Anne," he replied slowly, "knows her duty too 
well not to obey me. When I have told her the motive that 
governs my conduct she will resign herself, and if she suffers 
she will know how to conceal her sufferings." 

He suddenly paused. In the distance a report of musketry 
could be plainly heard. Each face grew paler: for circum- 
stances imparted to these sounds an ominous significance to 
anxious hearts. Both M. d'Escorval and Lacheneur sprang 
out upon the terrace. But everything was silent again. Far 
as the horizon stretched, nothing unusual could be discerned. 
The limpidity of the azure sky was unimpaired, and not the 
faintest cloudlet of smoke rose above the trees. 
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*lt IS the enemy," muttered M. Lacheneur in a tone which 
told how gladly he would have shouldered his gun and with 
five hundred others marched against the allies. 

He paused. The reports were repeated with still greater 
violence, and for five minutes or so succeeded each other with- 
out cessation. It seemed even as if some pieces of artillery 
had been discharged. 

M. d'Escorval listened with knitted brows. "This is very 
strange ; but yet it is scarcely the fire of a regular engagement," 
he murmured. 

To remain any longer in such a state of uncertainty was 
out of the question. "If you will allow me, father," ventured 
Maurice, "I will try and ascertain — " 

"Go," replied the baron quietly; "but if there should be any- 
thing, which I doubt, don't expose yourself to useless danger, 
but return." 

"Oh! be prudent!" nervously insisted Madame d'Escorval, 
who already saw her son exposed to peril. 

"Be prudent !" also entreated Marie- Anne, who alone under- 
stood the anraction that danger might have for a lover in 
despair. 

These cautions were unnecessary. As Maurice was rushing 
to the gate, his father stopped him. 

"Wait," said he, "here comes some one who may, perhaps, 
be able to enlighten us." 

A peasant was passing along the road leading from Sair- 
meuse. He was walking bareheaded and with hurried strides 
in the middle of the dusty highway, brandishing his stick 
as if soon to threaten some invisible enemy, and he came 
near enough for the party on the terrace to distinguish his 
features. 

"Ah! it's Chanlouineau !" exclaimed M. Lacheneur. 

"The owner of the vineyards on the Borderie?" 

"The same! The best-looking young farmer in the district, 
and the best in heart as well. Ah! he has good blood in his 
veins ; we may well be proud of him." 

"Ask him to stop," said M. d'Escorval. 

"Ah! Chanlouineau!" shouted Lacheneur, leaning over the 
balustrade. 

The young farmer raised his head. 

"Come up here," resumed Lacheneur; "the baron wishes to 
speak with you." 
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Chanlouineau replied by a gesture of assent, and opening tfie 
garden gate soon crossed the lawn. He had a furiotis look in 
his face, and the state of his clothes showed plainly enough 
that he had been fighting. He had lost his collar and necktie, 
and the muscles of his neck were swollen as if by the pressure 
of some vigorous hand. 

"What's going on?" eagerly asked Lacheneur. "Is there 
a battle?" 

"Oh, there's no battle," replied the young farmer, with a 
nervous laugh. "The firing you heard is in honor of the Due 
de Sairmeuse." 

"What I" 

"Oh, it's the truth. It's all the work of that scoundrel, 
Chupin. If ever he comes within reach of my arm again, he 
will never steal any more." 

M. Lacheneur was confounded. "Tell us what has happened," 
he said, excitedly. 

"Oh, it's simple enough. When the duke arrived at Sair- 
meuse, Chupin, with his two rascally boys, and that old hag, 
his wife, ran after the carriage like beggars after a diligence, 
crying, 'Vive Monseigneur le duel' The duke was delighted, 
lor he no doubt expected a volley of stones, so he gave each 
of the wretches a five-franc piece. This money abetted Chupin's 
appetite, so he took it into his head to give the duke such a 
reception as was given the emperor. Having learned from 
Bibaine, whose tongue is as long as a viper's, everything that 
had occurred at the parsonage between the duke and you, 
M. Lacheneur, he came and proclaimed the news on the market- 
place. When the fools heard it, all those who had purchased 
national lands got frightened. Chupin had counted on this, and 
soon he began telling the poor fools that they must burn powder 
under the duke's nose if they wished him to confirm their titles 
to their property." 

"And did they believe him?" 

"Implicitly. It didn't take them long to make their prepara- 
tions. They went to the mairie and took the firemen's muskets 
and the guns used for firing salutes on fete days; the mayor 
gave them powder, and then you heard the result. When I left 
Sairmeuse there was more than two hundred idiots in front of 
the parsonage shouting *Vive Monseigneur! Vive le Due de 
Sairmeuse !' at the top of their voices." 

"The same pitiful farce that was played in Paris, only on a 
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smaller scale," murmured the Baron d'Escorval. "Avarice and 
human cowardice are the same all the world over." 

Meanwhile, Chanlouineau was proceeding with his narrative. 
"To make the fete complete, the devil must have warned all 
the nobility of the district, for they all hastened to the spot. 
They say that M. de Sairmeuse is the king's favorite, and that 
he can do just as he pleases. So you may imagine how they 
all greeted him! I'm only a poor peasant, but I'd never lie 
down in the dust before any man like these old nobles, who 
are so haughty with us, did before the duke. They even kissed 
his hands, and he allowed them to do so. He walked about the 
square with the Marquis de Courtomieu — " 

"And his son?" interrupted Maurice. 

"The Marquis Martial, eh? Oh, he was also strutting about 
with Mademoiselle Blanche de Courtornieu on his arm. Ah I 
I can't understand how people can call her pretty — a little bit 
of a thing, so blond that one might almost take her hair for 
white. Ah, they did laugh, those two, and poke fun at the 
peasants into the bargain. Some of the villagers say they are 
going to be married. And even this evening there's to be a 
banquet at the Chateau de Courtornieu in the duke's honor." 

"You've only forgotten one thing," said M. Lacheneur when 
Chanlouineau paused. "How is it your clothes are torn; it 
seems as if you'd been fighting." 

The young farmer hesitated for a moment, and it was with 
evident reluctance that he replied : "I can tell you all the same. 
While Chupin was preaching, I preached as well, but not in 
the same strain. The scoundrel reported me. So, in crossing 
the square, the duke stopped before me and remarked: *So you 
are an evil-disposed person?' I said I wasn't, though I knew 
my rights. Then he took me by the coat and shook me, and 
told me he'd cure me and take possession of his vineyard again. 
The deuce ! When I felt the old rascal's hand on me my blood 
boiled. I pinioned him. But six or seven men fell on me, and 
compelled me to let him go. But he had better make up his 
mind not to come prowling about my vineyard!" 

The young farmer clenched his hands, and his eyes flashed 
ominously; he evidently had an intense thirst for vengeance. 
M. d'Escorval remained silent, fearing to aggravate this hatred, 
so imprudently kindled, and the explosion of which might have 
terrible results. 

M. Lacheneur had risen from his chair. "I must go and take 
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possession of my cottage/' he remarked to Chanlotuneatt; ''will 
you accompany me? I have a proposal to make to you." 

M. and Madame d'Escorval endeaTored to detain him, but 
he would not allow himself to be persuaded, and a minute later 
he, his daughter, and Chanlouineau had taken their departure. 
However, Maurice did not despair, for Marie-Anne had prom- 
ised to meet him on the following day in the pine grove near 
La Reche. 

Chanlouineau had correctly reported the reception which the 
villagers of Sairmeuse had given to the duke. The artful 
Chupin had found a sure means of kindling a semblance of 
enthusiasm among the callous, calculating peasants who were 
his neighbors. 

He was a dangerous fellow, this old poacher and farmyard 
thief. Shrewd he always was; cautious and pathetic when 
■ecessary; bold as those who possess nothing can afford to 
be; in short, one of the most consummate scoundrels that ever 
breathed. The peasants feared him, and yet they had no con- 
ception of his real character. All the resources of his mind 
had hitherto been expended in evading the provisions of the 
rural code. To save himself from falling into the hands of 
the gendarmes, to steal a few sacks of wheat without detection, 
he had expended talents of intrigue which would have sufficed 
to make the fortune of twenty diplomats. Circumstances, as 
he always said, bad been against him. Hence, he desperately 
caught at the first and only opportunity worthy of his genius 
that had ever presented itself. 

Of course, the wily rustic told his fellow villagers nothing 
of the true circumstances whieh had attended the restoration 
of Sairmeuse to its former owner. From him the peasants 
only learned the bare fact; and the news spread rapidly from 
group to group. '*M. Lacheneur has given up Sairmeuse," said 
Chupin. "Chateau, forests, vineyards, fields — ^he surrenders 
everything." 

This was enough, and more than enough, to terrify every 
landowner in the village. If Lacheneur, this man who was 
so powerful in their eyes, considered the danger so threaten- 
ing that he deemed it necessary or advisable to make a complete 
surrender, what was to become of them — ^poor devils — ^without 
aid, without counsel, without defense? They were told that 
the government was about to betray their interests; that a 
decree was in process of preparation which would render their 
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title-deeds worthless. They could see no hope of salvation, 
except through the duke's generosity — that generosity which 
Chupin painted with the glowing colors of a rainbow. 

When a man is not strong enough to weather the gale, he 
must bow like the reed before it, and rise again after the storm 
has passed: to this conclusion the frightened peasantry came. 
Accordingly they bowed. And their apparent enthusiasm was 
all the more vociferous, on account of the rage and fear that 
filled their hearts. A close observer would have detected an 
undercurrent of anger and menace in their shouts ; and in point 
of fact each villager murmured to himself: "What do we risk 
by crying, *Vive le due ?' Nothing, absolutely nothing. If he's 
satisfied with that as a compensation for his lost property — ^all 
well and good ! If he isn't satisfied, we shall have time by and 
by to adopt other measures." Hence they all shouted themselves 
hoarse. 

And while the duke was sipping his coffee in the cure's little 
sitting-room, he expressed his lively satisfaction at the scene 
outside. He, this great lord of times gone by, this unconquer- 
able, incorrigible man of absurd prejudices and obstinate illu- 
sions, accepting these acclamations as if they had been bona fide. 
Without the least semblance of doubt, he blandly mistook the 
counterfeit coin for genuine money. "How you have deceived 
me, to be sure," he said to the Abbe Midon. "How could you 
declare that your people were unfavorably disposed toward us ?" 

The Abbe Midon was silent. What could he reply ? He could 
not understand this sudden revolution in public opinion — ^this 
abrupt change from gloom and discontent to excessive gaiety. 
Something must have transpired of which he was not aware. 
Somebody must have been at work among the peasantry. 

It was not long before it became apparent who that some- 
body was. Emboldened by his success outside, Chupin ventured 
to present himself at the parsonage. He entered the sitting- 
room, scraping and cringing, his back bent double, and an 
obsequious smile upon his lips. He came as an ambassador, 
he declared, with numerous protestations of respect; he came 
to implore "monseigneur" to show himself upon the market-place. 

"Ah, well — ^yes," exclaimed the duke, rising from his seat; 
"yes, I will yield to the wishes of these good people. Follow 
me, marquis t" 

As the duke appeared on the threshold of the parsonage, a 
loud shout rent the air; a score of muskets blazed away, and 
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the old salute gans belched forth smoke and fire. Never had 
Sairmcuse heard such a salvo of artillery, and the shock of 
the report shattered three windows at the inn of the Boeuf 
Couronne. 

The Due de Sairmeuse knew how to preserve an appear- 
ance of haughty indifference. Any display of emotion was, in 
his opinion, vulgar; but in reality he was perfectly delighted, 
so delighted that he desired to reward his welcomers. A glance 
over the deeds handed him by Lacheneur had shown him that 
Sairmeuse had been restored to him virtually intact. The por- 
tions of the immense domain which had been detached and sold 
separately were, after all, of little importance. Now, the duke, 
already schooled in a measure by his son, thought it would be 
politic, and at the same time inexpensive, to abandon all claim to 
these few acres, now shared by forty or fifty peasants. 

"My friends," he exclaimed in a loud voice, "I renounce, for 
myself and for my descendants, all claim to the lands belonging 
to my house which you have purchased. They are yours — I 
give them to you !" 

By this absurd semblance of a gift, M. de Sairmeuse thought 
to add the finishing touch to his popularity. A great mistake! 
It simply assured the popularity of Chupin, the organizer of 
the farce. While the duke was promenading through the crowd 
with a proud and self-satisfied air, the peasants, despite their 
seemingly respectful attitude, were secretly laughing and jeer- 
ing at hTm. And if they promptly took his part against Chan- 
louineau, it was only because his gift was still fresh in their 
minds ; except for that his grace might have fared badly indeed. 

The duke, however, had but little time to think of this en- 
counter, which produced a vivid impression on his son. One 
of his former companions in exile, the Marquis de Courtornieu, 
whom he had informed of his arrival, now appeared on the 
place, and hastened to welcome him. The marquis was accom- 
panied by his daughter, Mademoiselle Blanche. Martial could 
not do otherwise than offer his arm to the daughter of his 
father's friend; and the young couple took a leisurely prome- 
nade under the shade of the lofty trees, while the duke renewed 
his acquaintance with all the nobility of the neighborhood. 

There was not a single nobleman who did not hasten to press 
the Due de Sairmeuse's hand. First, he possessed, it was said, 
an estate in England valued at more than twenty millions of 
francs. Then, he was the king's favorite, and each member of 
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the local aristocracy had some favor to ask for himself, his 
relatives, or friends. Poor king! If he had had twenty king- 
doms of France to divide like a cake between all these cor- 
morants, he would yet have failed to satisfy their voracious 
appetites. 

That evening, after a grand banquet at the Chateau de Cour- 
tornieu, the duke slept at the Chateau de Sairmeuse, in the 
room which had been so lately occupied by Lacheneur. He 
was gay, chatty, and full of confidence in the future. 

"I'm like Louis XVIII in Bonaparte's bedroom," he said to 
his son in a jocular tone; then adding with a shade of senti- 
ment, "Ah 1 it's good to be in one's own house again I" 

But Martial only tendered a mechanical reply. His mind was 
occi^ed in thinking of two women, who had made a deep 
impression on his heart that day. He was thinking of two 
girls so utterly unlike — Blanche de Courtomieu and Marie- Anne 
Lacheneur. 




ONLY those who, in the bright springtime of life, have loved, 
and been loved in return, who have suddenly seen an im- 
passable gulf open between them and their future happiness, can 
reaKze Maurice d'Escorval's disappointment. All the dreams of 
his life, aH his future plans, were based upon his love for Marie- 
Anne. If this love failed him, the enchanted castle which hope 
had erected would crumble and fall, burying him beneath its 
ruins. Without Marie-Anne he saw neither aim nor motive in 
existence. Still he did not suffer himself to be deluded by false 
hopes. Although at first his appointed meeting with Marie- Anne 
on the following day seemed salvation itself, on reflection he 
was forced to admit that this interview could bring no change, 
since everything depended upon the will of a third person, 
M. Lacheneur. 

Maurice spent the remainder of Sunday in mournful silence. 
Dinner-time came ; and he took his seat at the table, but it was 
impossible for him to eat, and he soon requested his parents' 

8— Vol. 11— Cab. 
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pennission to withdraw. M. d^Escorval and the baroness ex- 
changed sorrowful glances, but did not offer any comment. 
They respected his grief, knowing that a sorrow such as his 
would only be aggravated by any attempt at consolation. 

^Poor Maurice!" murmured Madame d'Escorval, as soon as 
her 5on had left the room. "Perhaps it will not be prudent for 
us to leave him entirely to the dictates of despair." 

The baron shuddered. He divined only too well his wife's 
sad apprehensions. "We have nothing to fear," he replied 
quickly; "I heard Marie-Anne promise to meet Maurice to- 
morrow in the grove near La Reche." 

The baroness, who in her anxiety had momentarily dreaded 
lest Maurice might commit suicide, now breathed more freely. 
Still she was a mother, and her husband's assurance did not 
completely satisfy her. She hastily went upstairs, softly opened 
the door of her son's room and looked in. 

He was so engrossed in gloomy thought that he neither heard 
her nor even for an instant suspected the presence of the anxious 
mother who was fondly watching over him. He was sitting at 
the window, his elbows resting on the sill and his head between 
his hands. There was no moon, but the night was clear, and 
over and beyond the light fog, which indicated the course of the 
Oiselle, rose the towers and turrets of the massive Chateau de 
Sairmeuse. More than once had Maurice sat silently gazing at 
this stately pile, which sheltered all that he held dearest and 
most precious in the world. From his windows Marie-Anne's 
casement could be perceived, and the throbbing of his heart 
would quicken whenever he saw it lighted up. "She is there," 
he would think, "in her virgin chamber. She is praying on her 
bended knees, and she murmurs my name after her father's, 
imploring Heaven's blessing upon us both." 

But this evening Maurice was not waiting for a light to gleam 
through the panes of that dear window. Marie-Anne was no 
longer at Sairmeuse — she had been driven away. Where was 
she now ? She, accustomed to all the luxury that wealth could 
procure, no longer had any home save a poor thatch-roofed 
hovel, the walls of which were not even whitewashed, and 
whose only floor was the earth itself, dusty as the public high- 
way in summer, and frozen or muddy in winter. She was 
reduced to the necessity of occupying herself the humble abode 
which, in her charitable heart, she had intended as an asylum 
for one of her pensioners. What was she doing now? Doubt- 
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less she was weeping; and at this thought poor Maurice felt 
heartbroken. 

What was his surprise, a little after midnight, to see the cha- 
teau brilliantly illuminated. The duke and his son had repaired 
Acre after the banquet given by the Marquis de Courtornieu; 
and before going to bed they made a tour of inspection through 
their ancestral abode. M. de Sairmeuse had not crossed its 
threshold for two-and-twcnty years, and Martial had never seen 
It in his life. Maurice could see the lights leap from story to 
story, from casement to casement, until at last even Marie- 
Anne's windows were illuminated. 

At this sight the unhappy youth could not restrain a cry of 
rage. These men, these strangers, dared to enter this virgin 
bower which he, even in thought, scarcely ventured to picture. 
No doubt they trampled carelessly over the delicate carpet with 
their heavy boots, and Maurice trembled to think of the liberties 
which, in tiieir insolent familiarity, they might perhaps venture 
to take. He fancied he could see them examining and handling 
the thousand petty trifles with which young girls love to sur- 
tottnd themaelves, impudently opening tiie drawers and perhaps 
inquisitively reading an unfinished letter l3ring on the writing- 
desk. Never until this night had Maurice supposed it possible 
to hate any one as now he hated these two men. 

At last, in despair, he threw himself on to his bed, and passed 
the remainder of the night in thinking over what he should 
say to Marie-Anae on the morrow, and in seeking for some 
means to remove the difficulties obstructing his path to happi- 
ness. :He rose at daybreak and spent the early morning wan- 
dering sboitt the park, fearing and yet longing for the hour 
that would decide his fate. Madame d'Escorval was obliged 
to exert all her au^ority to make him take some food, for he 
had quite forgotten that he had spent twenty-four hours without 
eating. At -last, when eleven o'clock struck, he left the house. 

The lands of La Reche are situated across the Giselle, and 
Maurice, to reach his destination, had to take a ferry a short 
distance from his home. As he approached the river-bank, he 
perceived six or seven peasants who were waiting to cross. 
They were talking in a loud voice, and did not notice young 
tfEseorval as he drew near them. 

"It is certainly true," Maurice heard one of the men say. 
"I heard it from Gianlouineau himself only last evening. He 
was wild with delight. 1 invite you all to the wedding!' he 
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cried. *I am betrothed to M. Lacheneur's daughter ; the affair's 
decided.' " 

Maurice was well-nigh stunned by this astounding news, and 
he was actually unable to think or to move. 

"Besides," he heard the same man say, "Chanlouineau's been 
in love with her for a long time. Every one knows that. 
Haven't you ever noticed his eyes when he met her — red-hot 
coals were nothing to them. But while her father was so rich, 
he didn't dare speak. However, now that the old man has 
met with this trouble, he has ventured to offer himself, and is 
accepted." 

"An unfortunate thing for him," remarked one of the listeners. 

"Why so?" 

"If M. Lacheneur is ruined as they say — *' 

The others laughed heartily. "Ruined— M. Lacheneur !" they 
exclaimed in chorus. "How absurd! He's richer than all- of 
us put together. Do you suppose he's been stupid enough not 
to put anything by during all these years? He hasn't put his 
money in ground, as he pretends, but somewhere else." 

"What you are saying is untrue !" interrupted Maurice, indig- 
nantly. "M. Lacheneur left Sairmeuse as poor as he entered it." 

On recognizing M. d'Escorval's son, the peasants became 
extremely cautious; and to all his questions they would only 
give vague, unsatisfactory answers. A Sairmeuse rustic is 
usually so dreadfully afraid of compromising himself that he 
will never give a frank reply to a question if he has the 
slightest reason to suspect that his answer might displease his 
questioner. However, what Maurice had heard before sufficed 
to fill his heart with doubt. Directly he had crossed the Giselle, 
he pushed on rapidly toward La Reche, murmuring as he went : 
"What! Marie-Anne marry Chanlouineau ? No; that can not 
be. It is impossible!" 

The spot termed La Reche — ^literally the Waste — where 
Marie-Anne had promised to meet Maurice, owed its name to 
the rebellious sterile nature of its soil. It seems to have been 
cursed by nature. Boulders strewed the sandy surface, and vain 
indeed had been all the attempts at culture. It is only here and 
there among the broom that a few stunted oaks with straggling 
branches manage to exist. But at the edge of this barren tract 
rises a shady grove. Here the firs are straight and strong, with 
wild clematis and honeysuckle clinging to their stems and 
branches, for the winter floods have washed down from the 
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high lands and left among the rocks sufficient soil to sustain 
tfaem. 

On reaching this grove, Maurice consulted his watch. It 
was just noon; he had feared he was late, but he was fully 
an hour in advance of the appointed time. He seated himself 
on a ledge of one of the high rocks scattered among the firs, 
whence he could survey the entire Reche, and waited. 

The weather was sultry in the extreme. The rays of the 
scorching August sun fell on the sandy soil, and speedily with- 
ered the few weeds which had sprung up since the last rainfall. 
The stillness was profound. Not a sound broke the silence, not 
even the chirp of a bird, the buzzing of an insect, nor the 
faintest whisper of a breeze passing through the firs. All 
nature was apparently asleep — ^taking its siesta — and there was 
nothing to remind one of life, motion, or mankind. This repose 
of nature, which contrasted so vividly with the tumuh raging 
in his own heart, soon exerted a beneficial effect on Maurice. 
These few moments of solitude afforded him an opportunity 
to regain his composure, and to collect his thoughts, scattered 
by the storm of passion, as leaves are scattered by the fierce 
November gale. 

With sorrow comes experience, and that cruel knowledge of 
life which teaches one to guard one's self against one's hopes. 
It was not until he heard the conversation of the peasants 
standing near the ferry that Maurice fully realized the horror 
of Lacheneur's position. Suddenly precipitated from the social 
eminence he had attained, the whilom lord of Sairmeuse found, 
in the valley of humiliation into which he was cast, only hatred, 
distrust, and scorn. Both factions despised and derided him. 
Traitor, cried one; Aief, cried the other. He no longer held 
any social status. He was the fallen man, the man who had 
been, and who was no more. Was not the excessive misery of 
such a position a sufficient explanation of the strangest and 
wildest resolutions? 

This thought made Maurice tremble. Connecting the con- 
veraatton of the peasants with the words spoken by Lacheneur 
to Gianlouineau on the preceding evening at Escorval, he came 
to- the conclusion that this report of Marie- Anne's marriage to 
the young fanner was not so improbable as he had at first 
supposed. But why should M. Lacheneur give his daughter 
to an uncultured peasant? From mercenary motives? Cer- 
tainly not, since he had just refused an alliance of which he 
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had been justly proud even in his days of prosperity. Could it 
be in order to satisfy his wounded pride then? Perhaps so; 
possibly he did not wish it to be said that he owed anything 
to a son-in-law. 

Maurice was exhausting all his ingenuity and penetration in 
endeavoring to solve this knotty point, when at last, along the 
footpath crossing the waste, he perceived a figure approaching 
him. It was Marie-Anne. He rose to his feet, but fearing 
observation did not venture to leave the shelter of the grove. 
Marie-Anne must have felt a similar fear, for as she hurried 
on she cast anxious glances on every side. Maurice remarked, 
not without surprise, that she was bareheaded, and had neither 
shawl nor scarf about her shoulders. 

As she reached the edge of the wood, he sprang toward her, 
and catching hold of her hand raised it to his lips. But this 
hand which she had so often yielded to him was now gently 
withdrawn, and with so sad a gesture that he could not help 
feeling there was no hope. 

"I came, Maurice," she began, "because I could not endure 
the thought of your anxiety. By doing so I have betrayed my 
father's confidence. He was obliged to leave home, and I has- 
tened here ; and yet I promised him, only two hours ago, that 
I would never see you again. You hear me — ^never !" 

She spoke hurriedly, but Maurice was appalled by the firmness 
of her accent. Had he been less agitated, he would have seen 
what a terrible effort this semblance of calm cost the girl he loved. 
He would have detected the agony she was striving to conceal in 
the pallor of her cheeks, the twitching of her lips, and the red- 
ness of her eyelids, which, although recently bathed with fresh 
water, still betrayed the tears she had wept during the night. 

"If I have come," she continued, "it is only to tell you that, 
for your own sake, as well as for mine, you must not retain the 
slightest shadow of hope. It is all over; we must separate for- 
ever I It is only weak natures that revolt against a destiny 
which can not be altered. Let us accept our fate uncomplain- 
ingly. I wished to see you once more, and to bid you be of 
good courage. Go away, Maurice — leave Escorval — forget me !" 

"Forget you, Marie-Anne !" exclaimed the poor fellow, "for- 
get you!" His eyes met hers, and in a husky voice he added: 
"Will you then forget me?" 

"I am a woman, Maurice — " 

But he interrupted her. "Ah ! I did not expect this," he said, 
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despondingly. "Poor fool that I was! I believed you would 
surely find a way to touch your father's heart." 

She blushed slightly, and with evident hesitation replied: 
"I threw myself at my father's feet, but he repulsed me." 

Maurice was thunderstruck, but recovering himself: "It was 
because you did not know how to speak to him !" he exclaimed 
with passionate emphasis ; "but I shall know how I will present 
such arguments that he will be forced to yield. Besides, what 
right has he to ruin my happiness with his caprices? I love 
you, you love me, and by the right of love, you are mine — 
mine rather than his! I will make him understand this, you 
shall see. Where is he? Where can I find him?" 

Already he was starting to go, he knew not where, when 
Marie-Anne caught him by the arm. "Remain here," she an- 
swered in a tone of authority surprising in one of her sex and 
youth, "remain! Ah, you have failed to understand me, Mau- 
rice. But you must know the truth. I am acquainted now with 
the reasons of my father's refusal; and though his decision 
should cost me my life, I approve it. Don't try to find my 
father. If he were moved by your prayers, and gave his con- 
sent, I should have the courage to refuse mine!" 

Maurice was so beside himself that this reply did not en- 
lighten him. Crazed with anger and despair, regardless even 
of how he spoke to the woman he loved so deeply, he exclaimed : 
"Is it for Chanlouineau, then, that you are reserving your con- 
sent ? I've already heard that he goes about everywhere saying 
you will soon be his wife." 

Marie- Anne could not conceal all resentment of these words; 
and yet there was more sorrow than anger in the glance she 
cast on Maurice. "Must I stoop so low as to defend myself 
from such an imputation?" she asked sadly. "Must I tell you 
that even if I suspect such an arrangement between my father 
and Chanlouineau, I have not been consulted? Must I tell you 
that there are some sacrifices which are beyond the strength 
of human nature? Understand this: I have found strength to 
renounce the man I love — I shall never be able to accept another 
in his place!" 

Maurice hung his head, abashed by her earnest words, and 
dazzled by the sublime expression of her face. Reason returned 
to him; he realized the enormity of his suspicions, and was 
horrified with himself for having dared to give them utterance. 
"Oh ! forgive me !" he faltered, "forgive me !" 
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What did the mysterious motive of all these events which 
had so rapidly succeeded each other, what did M. Lacheneur's 
secrets or Marie-Anne's reticence matter to him now ? He was 
seeking some chance of salvation, and believed that he had 
found it. "We must fly!" he exclaimed; "fly at once without 
pausing to look back. Before night we shall have crossed the 
frontier." So saying, he sprang toward her with outstretched 
arms as if to seize her and carry her off. 

But she checked him by a single look. "Fly!" said she re- 
proachfully; "fly! — and is it you, Maurice, who thus advises 
me ? What ! while my poor father is crushed with misfortune, 
am I to add despair and shame to his sorrows? His friends 
have deserted him; must I, his daughter, also abandon him? 
Ah! if I did that, I should be a vile, cowardly creature! If, 
when I believed my father to be the true owner of Sairmeuse, 
he had asked of me such a sacrifice as that I consented to last 
night, I might, perhaps, have resolved on doing what you say. 
I might have left Sairmeuse in broad daylight on my lover's 
arm, for it isn't the world I fear! But if one might fly from 
the chateau of a wealthy, happy father, one can not desert a 
despairing, penniless parent. Leave me, Maurice, where honor 
holds me. It will not be difficult for me, the daughter of gen- 
erations of peasants, to become a peasant myself. Leave me I 
I can not endure any more! Go! and remember that it is 
impossible to be utterly wretched if one's conscience is clean 
and one's duty fulfilled !" 

Maurice was about to reply, when a crackling of dry branches 
made him ttu-n his head. Scarcely ten paces off. Martial de 
Sairmeuse was standing under the firs leaning on his gun. 




T^HE Due de Sairmeuse had indulged in but little sleep on 
* the night of his return, or, as he phrased it, "of his restora- 
tion." Although he pretended to be inaccessible to the emotions 
which agitate the common herd, the scenes of the day had in 
point of fact greatly excited him; and, on lying down to rest. 
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he could not help reviewing them, although he made it a rule 
of life never to reflect. While exposed to the scrutiny of the 
village peasants and of his own aristocratic acquaintances, he 
had felt that honor required him to appear cold and indifferent 
to everything that transpired, but as soon as he was alone in 
the privacy of his own bedroom, he gave free vent to his 
satisfaction. 

This satisfaction amounted to perfect joy, almost verging 
on delirium. He was now forced to admit to himself Lache- 
neur had rendered him an immense service in voluntarily re- 
storing Sairmeuse. This man to whom he had displayed the 
blackest ingratitude, this man, honest to heroism, whom he had 
treated like an unfaithful servant, had just relieved him of an 
anxiety which had long poisoned his life. Indeed, Lacheneur 
had just placed the Due de Sairmeuse beyond the reach of a 
very possible calamity which he had dreaded for some time 
back. 

If his secret anxiety had been made known, it would have 
caused some little merriment. The less fortunate of the re- 
turning emigres were in the habit of remarking that the Sair- 
meuses would never know want, as they possessed property in 
England of a value of many million francs. Broadly speaking, 
the statement was true, only the property in question — ^property 
coming from Martial's mother and maternal grandfather — ^had 
not been left to the duke, but to Martial himself. It is true 
that the Due de Sairmeuse enjoyed absolute control over this 
enormous fortune; he disposed of the capital and the immense 
revenues just as he pleased, although in reality everything be- 
longed to his son — ^to his only son. The duke himself possessed 
nothing — ^a pitiful income of twelve hundred francs, or so, 
strictly speaking, not even the means of subsistence. 

Martial, who was just coming of age, had certainly never 
uttered a word which might lead his father to suppose that he 
had any intention of removing the property from his control; 
still this word might some day or another be spoken, and at the 
thought of such a contingency the duke shuddered with horror. 
He saw himself reduced to a pension, a very handsome pension 
undoubtedly, but still a fixed, immutable, regular allowance, by 
which he would be obliged to regulate his expenditure. He 
would have to calculate that two ends might meet — he, who 
had been accustomed to inexhaustible coffers. ''And this will 
necessarily happen sooner or later," he thought. 
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"If Martial should marry, if he should become ambitions, or 
meet with evil counselors, then my reign will end." 

Hence, the duke watched and studied his son much as a 
jealous woman studies and watches the lover she mistrusts. 
He thought he could read in his son's eyes many thoughts 
which Martial never had ; he carefully noted whether the Mar- 
quis was gay or sad, careless or preoccupied, and according to 
the young man's mood, he became reassured or grew still more 
alarmed. Sometimes he imagined the worst. "If I should 
quarrel by and by with Martial," he thought, "he would take 
possession of his entire fortune, and I shotdd be left absolutely 
without bread." 

To a man like the Due de Sairmeuse, who judged the senti- 
ments of others by his own, these torturing apprehensions 
proved a terrible chastisement; and there were days when 
his personal poverty and impotence well-nigh drove him mad. 
"What am I?" he would say to himself in a fit of rage. "A 
mere plaything in the hands of a child. My son owns me. If 
I displease him, he will cast me aside. Yes, he will be able 
to dismiss me just as he would ^ lackey. If I enjoy his for- 
tune, it will be because he allows me to do so. I owe my 
very existence, as well as my luxuries, to his charity. But a 
saoment's anger, even a whim, may deprive me of everything." 

With such ideas in his brain, the duke could not love his son. 
Indeed, he hated him. He passionately envied him all the ad- 
vantages he possessed — ^his youth, his millions, his physical 
good looks, and his talents, which were really of a superior 
order. We every day meet mothers who are jealous of their 
daughters, and in the same way there are fathers who are 
jealous of their sons. This was one of those cases. The duke, 
however, showed no outward sign of mental disquietude ; and if 
Martial had possessed less penetration, he might have believed 
that his father adored him. However, if he had detected the 
duke's secret, he did not reveal his knowledge, nor did he abuse 
his power. Their manner toward each other was perfect. The 
duke was kind even to weakness; Martial full of deference. 
But their relations were not those of father and son. One was 
in constant fear of displeasing the other ; the other a little too 
sure of his power. They lived on a footing of perfect equality; 
like two companions of the same age. From this trying situa- 
tion, Lacheneur had now rescued the duke. On becoming once 
more the owner of Sairmeuse, an estate worth more than three 
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million francs, his grace freed himself from his son's tyranny; 
and recovered all his liberty. What brilliant projects flitted 
through his brain that night! He beheld himself the richest 
landowner in the province; and in addition he was the king's 
chosen friend. To what then might he not aspire? Such a 
prospect enchanted him. He felt quite young again: h^ had 
shaken off the twenty years he had spent in exile. So, rising 
before nine o'clock, he went to Martial's room to rouse him. 

On returning from dining with the Marquis de Courtomieu, 
the evening before, the duke had promenaded through the 
chateau; but this hasty inspection by candle-light had not satis- 
fied his curiosity. He wished to visit everything in detail now 
that it was day. So, followed by his son, he explored one after 
another the numerous rooms of this princely abode; and at 
every step he took, the recollections of childhood crowded upon 
him. Lacheneur had such a wonderful respect for all the 
appointments of the chateau that the duke found things as old 
as himself religiously preserved, and occupying the old familiar 
places from which they had never been removed. 

"Decidedly, Marquis," he exclaimed when his inspection was 
concluded, "this Lacheneur wasn't such a rascal as I supposed. 
I am disposed to forgive him a great deal, on account of the 
care he has taken of our house in our absence." 

Martial seemed engrossed in thought. "I think, sir," he 
said, at last, "that we should show our gratitude to this man 
by paying him a large indemnity." 

This last word excited the duke's anger. "An indemnity!" 
he exclaimed. "Are you mad, Marquis? Think of the income 
he has received out of my estate. Have you forgotten the cal- 
culation made for us last evening by the Chevalier de la 
Livandiere ?" 

"The chevalier is a fool!" declared Martial, promptly. "He 
forgot that Lacheneur has trebled the value of Sairmeuse. I 
think our family honor requires us to give this man an indem- 
nity of at least a hundred thousand francs. This would, more- 
over, be a good stroke of policy in the present state of public 
sentiment, and his majesty would, I am sure, be much pleased 
if we did so." 

"Stroke of policy"— "public sentiment"— "his majesty." You 
might have obtained almost anything from M. de Sairmeuse by 
such words and arguments as these. 

"Heavenly powers!" he exclaimed; "a hundred thousand 
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francs! how you talk I It is all very well for you, with your 
fortune ! Still, if you really think so—" 

"Ah! my dear sir, isn't my fortune yours? Yes, such is 
really my opinion. So much so, indeed, that, if you will permit 
it, I will see Lacheneur myself, and arrange the matter in such 
a way that his pride won't be wounded. It would be worth our 
while to retain such devotion as his." 

The duke opened his eyes to their widest extent. "Lache- 
iieur's pride !" he murmured. "Worth while to retain his devo- 
tion I Why do you talk in that strain ? What's the reason of 
this extraordinary interest?" 

He paused, enlightened by a sudden recollection. "Ah, I 
understand!" he exclaimed; "I understand. He has a pretty 
daughter." Martial smiled without replying. 

"Yes, as pretty as a rose," continued the duke; "but a hun- 
dred thousand francs ; zounds ! Thaf s a round sum to pay for 
auch a whim. But, if you insist upon it — '* 

After this the matter was settled, and, two hours later, armed 
with the authorization he had solicited. Martial started on his 
mission. The first peasant he met told him the way to the 
cottage which M. Lacheneur now occupied. "Follow the 
river," said the man, "and when you see a pine grove on your 
left, cross through it and follow the path over the waste." 

Martial was crossing through the grove when he heard the 
sound of voices. He approached, recognized Marie-Anne and 
Maurice d'Escorval, and, obeying an angry impulse, paused. 

Daring the decisive moments of life, when one's entire 
fotture depends on a word or a gesture, twenty contradictory 
inspirations can traverse the mind in the time occupied by a 
fladi of lightning. 

On thus suddenly perceiving the young Marquis de Sair- 
meuse, Maurice d'Escorval's first thought was: How long has 
he been here? Has he been playing the spy? Has he been 
listening to us? What did he hear? His first impulse was to 
spring upon his enemy, to strike him in the face, arid compel 
him to engage in a hand-to-hand struggle. The thought of 
Marie- Anne checked him, however. He reflected upon the pos- 
sible, even probable, results of a quarrel arising under such 
circumstances. The combat which would ensue would cost 
this pure young girl her reputation. Martial would talk about 
it; and country folks are pitiless. He could imagine Marie- 
Anne becoming the talk of the neighborhood, and saw the 
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finger of scorn pointed at her. Accordingly, he made a great 
effort and mastered his anger. These reflections occupied 
merely a few seconds, and then young D'Escorval, politely 
touching his hat, advanced toward Martial and observed: 

"You are a stranger, sir, and have no doubt lost your way?" 

His words were ill*chosen, and defeated his prudent inten- 
tions. A curt "Mind your own business" would have been less 
wounding. He forgot that this word "stranger" was the most 
deadly insult that one could cast in the face of the former 
emigres, now returning in the rear of the Allies. 

However, the young marquis did not change his nonchalant 
attitude. He touched the peak of his hunting cap with one 
finger, and replied: "Ifs true I've lost my way." 

Marie-Anne, despite her agitation, easily perceived that her 
presence alone restrained the hatred animating these young 
men. Their attitude, and the glance with which they measured 
each other, plainly spoke of hostile feelings. If one of them 
was ready to spring upon the other, the latter was on the alert, 
prepared to defend himself. 

A short pause followed the marquis's last words. At length 
he spoke again. "A peasant's directions are not generally re- 
maricable for their clearness," he said, lightly; "and for more 
than an hour I have been trying to find the house to which M. 
Lacheneur has retired.** 

"Ahr 

"I am sent to him by the Due de Sairmeuse, my father." 

Knowing what he did, Maurice supposed that these strangely 
rapacious indivkhials had some fresh claim to make. "I thought," 
said he, "that all relations between M. Lacheneur and M. de 
Sairmeuse were broken off yesterday evening at the abbe's 
house." 

This was said in the most provoking tone, and yet Martial 
never so much as frowned. He had sworn that he would re- 
main calm, and he had strength enough to keep his word. "If 
these relations have been broken off," he replied, "believe me, 
M. d'Escorval, it is no fault of ours." 

"Then it is not as people say?" 

"What people? Who?" 

"The people here in the neighborhood." 

"Ah! And what do these people say?" 

"The truth; that you have been guilty of an offense which 
a man of honor could never forgive nor forget." 
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The young marquis shook his head gravely. "Your con- 
demnation is very hasty, sir/' he said, coldly. "Permit me to 
hope that M. Lacheneur will be less severe than you are; and 
that his resentment, his just resentment, I confess, will vanish 
before a truthful explanation." 

Martial profited by the effect he had produced to walk 
toward Marie-Anne, and, addressing himself exclusively to 
her, now seemed to completely ignore Maurice's presence. "For 
there has been a mistake — a misunderstanding, mademoiselle," 
he continued. "Do not doubt it. The Sairmeuses are not 
ingrates. How could any one have supposed that we would 
intentionally give offense to a devoted friend of our family, 
and that at a moment when he had rendered us such signal 
service ! A true gentleman like my father, and a hero of probity 
like yours, can not fail to esteem each other. I admit that 
yesterday M. de Sairmeusc did not appear to advantage; but 
the step he takes to-day proves his sincere regret." 

Certainly this was not the cavalier tone which Martial had 
employed in speaking to Marie-Anne for the first time on the 
square in front of the church. He had removed his cap, his 
attitude was full of deference, and he spoke as respectfully as 
though he were addressing some haughty duchess, instead of 
the humble daughter of that "rascal" Lacheneur. Was this only 
a roue's maneuvre ? Or had a true sense of this noble girl's ster- 
ling worth penetrated his heart? Perhaps it was both. At all 
events it would have been difficult for him to say how far the 
homage he thus paid was intentional, and how far involuntary. 

"My father," he continued, "is an old man who has had 
cruel sufferings. Exile is hard to bear. But if sorrow and 
deception have embittered his character, they have not changed 
his heart. His apparent imperiousness conceals a kindness of 
heart which I have often seen degenerate into positive weak- 
ness. And — why should I not confess it? — the Due de Sair- 
meuse, with his white hair, still retains the illusions of a child. 
He refuses to believe that the world has progressed during the 
past twenty years. Moreover, people had deceived him by the 
most absurd fabrications. To speak plainly, even while we 
were in Montaignac, M. Lacheneur's enemies succeeded in 
prejudicing my father against him." 

One might have sworn that Martial was speaking the truth; 
for his voice was so persuasive, and his glance, his gestures, 
and the expression on his face corresponded so fittingly with 
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his words. Maurice, who felt certain that young De Sair- 
meuse was l3ring, impudently l3ang, was abashed by this scien- 
tific prevarication, so universally practised in good society, but 
of which he was happily and utterly ignorant. However, if the 
marquis were lying, what did he want here, and what was the 
meaning of this farce? 

"Need I tell you, mademoiselle/' Martial resumed, "all that 
I suffered last evening in the little sitting-room in the par- 
sonage? Never in my whole life can I recollect such a cruel 
moment! I understood, and I did honor to M. Lacheneur's 
heroism. Hearing of our arrival, he came without hesitation, 
without delay, to voluntarily surrender a princely fortune — ^and 
he was insulted. This excessive injustice horrified me. And if 
I did not openly protest against it — if I did not show my indig- 
nation — ^it was only because contradiction drives my father to 
the verge of frenzy. And what good would it have done for 
me to protest? Your filial love and piety had a far more 
powerful effect than any words of mine would have had. You 
were scarcely out of the house before the duke, already ashamed 
of his injustice, said to me: 1 have been wrong, but I am 
an old man; it is hard for me to decide to make the first 
advance; you, marquis, go and find M. Lacheneur, and obtain 
his forgiveness/ ** 

Marie-Anne, redder than a peony, and terribly embarrassed, 
lowered her eyes. "I thank yon, sir/' she faltered, "in my 
father's name — " 

"Oh! do not thank me/' interrupted Martial earnestly; "it 
will be my duty, on the contrary, to give you thanks, if you 
can induce M. Lacheneur to accept the reparation which is 
due to him — ^and he will accept it, if you will only condescend 
to plead our cause. Who could resist your sweet voice, your 
beautiful, beseeching eyes?" 

However inexperienced Maurice might be, he could no longer 
fail to comprehend Martial's intentions. This man, whom he 
mortally hated already, dared to speak of love to Marie-Anne, 
and in his presence. In other words, the marquis, not content 
with having ignored and insulted him, presumed to take an 
insolent advantage of his supposed simplicity. The certainty 
of this outrage made his blood boil. He seized Martial by the 
arm, and threw him forcibly against a fir tree, several paces off. 
**This last is too much, Marquis de Sairmeuse !" he cried. 

Maurice's attitude was so threatening that Martial fully ex- 
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pected another attack. He had fallen on one knee; without 
rising he now raised his gun, as if to take aim. It was not 
from anything like cowardice that the Marquis de Sairmeuse 
felt an impulse to fire upon an unarmed foe; but the affront 
which he had received was in his opinion so dastardly that he 
would have shot Maurice like a dog, rather than feel the weight 
of his hand upon his arm again. 

For some minutes previously, Marie-Anne had been expect- 
ing and hoping for Maurice's outburst of anger. She was even 
more inexperienced than her lover ; but she was a woman, and 
could not fail to understand the meaning of the young marquis's 
manner. He was evidently "paying his court to her." And 
with what intentions it was only too easy to divine. Her agita- 
tion, while the marquis spoke to her in an unceasingly tender 
voice, had changed at first to stupor, and then to indignation, as 
she realized his marvelous audacity. After that, how could she 
help blessing the act of violence which had curtailed a situation 
so insulting for herself and so humiliating for Maurice? An 
ordinary woman would have thrown herself between two men 
anxious to kill each other ; but Marie- Anne remained impassive. 
Was it not Maurice's duty to protect her when she was insulted? 
Who, then, if not he, should defend her from this young roue's 
insolent gallantry? She would have blushed, she who was 
energy personified, to love a weak and pusillanimous man. 

But, after all, intervention was quite unnecessary; for Mau- 
rice understood that the situation required him to be very 
cautious under penalty of giving the offending party the advan- 
tage. He felt that Marie-Anne must not be regarded as the 
cause of the quarrel; and this thought at once produced a 
powerful reaction in his mind. He recovered, as if by magic, 
his usual coolness and the free exercise of his faculties. 

"Yes," he resumed, in a bold voice, "this is hypocrisy enough. 
To dare to prate of reparation after the insults that you and 
yours have inflicted is adding intentional humiliation to injury 
— and I will not permit it." 

Martial had thrown aside his gun; he now rose, and with 
a phlegm he had learned in England, complacently brushed his 
dusty knee. He was too discerning not to perceive that Mau- 
rice had purposely disguised the true cause of his passionate 
outburst; and though he would not have been displeased if 
young D'Escorval had confessed the truth, the matter was after 
all of little moment 
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However, it was necessary to make some reply, and to pre- 
serve the superiority which he imagined he had hitherto main- 
tained. "You will never know, sir," he said, glancing alter- 
nately at his gun and at Marie-Anne, "all that you owe to 
Mademoiselle Lacheneur. We shall meet again, I hope — " 

"You have made that remark before," Maurice interrupted, 
tauntingly. "Nothing is easier than to find me. The first 
peasant you meet will point out the Baron d'Escorval's house." 

"Very good, sir, I can't promise but that two of my friends 
will call ttpon you." 

"Oh ! whenever you please !" 

"Certainly; but it would gratify me to know by what right 
you make yourself the judge of M. Lacheneur's honor, and take 
upon yourself to defend what has not been attacked. Who has 
given you this right ?" 

From Martial's sneering tone, Maurice felt certain the mar- 
quis had overheard at least a part of his conversation with 
Marie-Anne. "My right," he replied, "is that of friendship. 
If I tell you that your advances are unwelcome, it is because 
I know that M. Lacheneur will accept nothing from you. No, 
nothing, no matter how you may disguise the alms you offer 
merely to appease your own consciences. He will never forgive 
the affront which is his honor and your shame. Ah! you 
thought to degrade him, Messieurs de Sairmeuse ! and you have 
raised him far above your own mock grandeur. He receive 
anything from you 1 Go and learn that your millions can never 
give you a pleasure equal to the ineffable joy he will feel when 
he sees you roll by in your carriage, for he can say to himself : 
Those people owe everything to me I* " 

Matn4ce spoke with such an intensity of feeling that Marie- 
Amie could not resist the impulse to press his hand; and this 
gesture was his revenge on Martial, who turned pale with 
passion. 

"But I have still another right," continued Maurice. "My 
father yesterday had the honor of asking M. Lacheneur for his 
daughter's hand — " 

"And I refused it!" cried a terrible voice. 

The marquis, Marie-Anne, and Maurice turned with a move- 
ment of mingled alarm and surprise. M. Lacheneur was be- 
side them, and just behind him stood Chanlouineau, surveying 
the group with threatening eyes. 

"Yes, I refused it," resumed M. Lacheneur, "and I do not 
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believe that my daughter will marry any one without my con- 
sent. What did you promise me this morning, Marie- Anne? 
And yet you grant a rendezvous to gallants in the grove ? Go 
home at once!" 

"But, father—" 

"Go home!" he repeated angrily. "Go home, I command 
you." 

Marie-Anne did not utter another word; but, with a look of 
resignation, turned to depart, though not without bestowing on 
Maurice a saddened gaze in which he read a last farewell. 

As soon as she was some twenty paces off, M. Lacheneur, 
with folded arms, confronted the baron's son. "As for you, 
M. d'Escorval," said he, "I hope that you'll no longer prowl 
round about ray daughter — " 

"I swear to you, sir — " 

"Oh, no oaths, if you please. It is an evil action to try and 
turn a young girl from her duty, which is obedience. You have 
severed forever all connection between your family and mine." 

Maurice tried to excuse himself; but M. Lacheneur inter- 
rupted him. "Enough! enough!" said he; "go back home." 

And as the young fellow hesitated, he seized him by the 
collar and dragged him to the little footpath, leading through 
the grove. This was the work of scarcely ten seconds, and yet 
Lacheneur found time to whisper in Maurice's ear, in his former 
friendly tones : "Go, you young wretch ! do you want to render 
all my precautions useless?" 

He watched Maurice as the latter disappeared, bewildered 
by the scene he had witnessed, and stupefied by what he had 
just heard; and it was not until the late lord of Sairmeuse saw 
that young D'Escorval was out of hearing that he turned to 
Martial. "As I have had the honor of meeting you, M. le 
Marquis," said he, "I deem it my duty to inform you that Chu- 
pin and his sons are searching for you everywhere. It is at the 
request of the duke, your father, who is anxious for you to go 
at once to the Chateau de Courtornieu." Then, turning to 
Chanlouineau, he added: "We will now proceed on our 
way." 

But Martial detained him with a gesture. "I am much sur- 
prised to hear that they are seeking me," said he. "My father 
knows very well where he sent me — I was going to your house, 
at his request." 

"To my house?" 
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"Yes, to your house, to express our sincere regret for the 
scene which took place at the parsonage yesterday evening." 
And then, without waiting for any rejoinder. Martial, with 
wonderful cleverness and felicity of expression, began to repeat 
to the father the story he had just related to the daughter. 
According to his version, the duke and himself were in despair. 
How could M. Lacheneur suppose them guilty of such black 
ingratitude? Why had he retired so precipitately? The Due 
de Sairmeuse held at M. Lacheneur's disposal any amount 
which it might please him to mention — ^sixty, a hundred thou- 
sand francs, even more. 

But M. Lacheneur did not appear to be dazzled in the least; 
and when Martial had concluded, he replied respectfully, but 
coldly, that he would consider the matter. 

This coldness amazed Chanlouineau, who when the marquis, 
after many earnest protestations, at last turned his face home- 
ward, naively declared: "We have misjudged these people." 

But M. Lacheneur shrugged his shoulders. "And so you 
are foolish enough to suppose that he offered all that money 
to mer 

"Zounds I I have ears." 

"Ah well ! my poor boy, you must not believe all they hear 
if you have. The truth is, these large sums were intended to 
win my daughter's favor. She has taken the marquis's fancy, 
and — ^he wishes to make her his mistress — " 

Chanlouineau, stopped short, with eyes flashing and hands 
clenched. "Good heavens!" he exclaimed, "prove that and I 
am yours, body and soul — ^to do anything you like !" 




AH, what a girl she is, this Marie-Anne Lacheneur. Fve 
never met the like of her before — what beauty, grace, and 
dignity combined — " thus soliloquized Martial when after leaving 
the grove he turned in the direction of Sairmeuse. At the risk 
of losing his way he took what seemed to be the shortest course, 
cutting across the fields and leaping the ditches with the aid of 
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his gun. He found a peculiar pleasure in picturing Marie- 
Anne as he had just seen her. Now blushing and growing 
pale with frightened modesty, and now raising her head wi^ 
haughty pride and disdain. Who would have suspected that 
8uch girlish artlessness and such outward frigidity of manner 
concealed an energetic nature and an impassioned soul? What 
an expression of love lighted up her large black eyes when 
she glanced at young D'Escorvalf Ah, to be looked at thus 
only for a moment was felicity indeed. No wonder that Maurice 
d'Escorval was madly in love with her. Was not he — ^the mar- 
quis — ^in love with her himself? "Ah," exclaimed he, "come 
what may she shall be mine." 

Thus meditating, the Marquis de Sairmeuse turned to the 
strategic side of the question — to assist him in the study of 
which he was, despite his recent manhood, able to bring con- 
siderable experience. His debut, he was forced to admit, had 
been neither fortunate nor adroit. G>mpliments and offers of 
money had alike been rejected. If Marie-Anne had heard his 
covert insinuations ^ith evident horror, M. Lacheneur had 
received with even more than coldness his repeated offers of 
actual wealth. Moreover, he remembered Chanlouineau's ter- 
rible eyes; and the way tlie sturdy rustic measured him. Had 
Marie-Anne made but a sign, the young farmer would have 
crushed him Uke an egg-shell, without the least thought of his 
noble ancestors. Probably die stalwart young peasant was 
another of Marie-Anne's visitors, in which case there would 
be three rivals for her favor. However, the more difficult the 
vndertaking seemed, the more Martial's passions were inflamed. 
He reflect^ that his blunders might after all be repaired; for 
occasions of meeting would not be wanting, since he must have 
frequent interviews with M. Lacheneur in effecting a formal 
transfer of Sairmeuse. If he could only win the father over 
to his side. With the daughter his course was plain. Profit- 
ing by experience he must henceforth be as timid as he had 
hitherto been bold, and she would be hard to please if she were 
not flattered by such a triumph of her beauty. Young D'Escorval 
remained to be disposed of. True, the baron's son had been 
rudely dismissed by M. Lacheneur, and yet the latter's anger 
seemed rather far-fetched to be absolutely real. Was this inci- 
dent merely a comedy, and if so who had Lacheneur wished 
to deceive — ^he — ^the marquis — or Chanlouineau? And then, if 
there hod been deception, what could have been its motive? On 
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the other hand it was impossible to call young D'Escorval to 
account for his insolence, for if even a pretext were found, 
Marie-Anne would never forgive the man who raised his hand 
against one who, for the time being, was apparently her favored 
lover — ^so, hard as it was, Martial must yet swallow Maurice's 
affront in silence. Ah, he would have given a handsome sum 
to any one who would have devised a means of sending the 
baron's son away from the neighborhood. 

Revolving in his mind these ideas and plans, the precise con- 
sequence of which he could neither calculate nor foresee, 
Martial was walking up the avenue leading to the Chateau de 
Sairmeuse when he heard hurried footsteps behind him. He 
turned and paused on seeing two men running after him and 
motioning him to stop. The younger was one of Father Chupin's 
sons, and the other the old rascal himself. 

The quondam poacher had been enrolled among the servants 
charged with preparing Sairmeuse for the duke's reception ; and 
he was already doing everything in his power to make him- 
self indispensable. **Ah, M. le Marquis/' he cried, "we have 
been searching for you everjrwhere, my son and I. It was 
M. le Due—" 

"Very well," said Martial dryly. "I am returning — " 

But Chupin was not oversensitive ; and, despite his curt recep- 
tion, he ventured to follow the marquis, at a little distance 
behind it is true, but still sufficiently near to make himself 
heard. He also had his schemes, and it was not long before 
he began to repeat all the calumnies that had lately been spread 
about the neighborhood in reference to Lacheneur. Why did 
he choose this subject in preference to any other? Did he sus- 
pect the young marquis's passion for Marie- Anne ? Perhaps so ; 
at all events he described Lacheneur (he no longer styled him 
"Monsieur") as a thorough rascal. The complete surrender of 
Sairmeuse, he said, was only a farce, for MarFe-Anne's father 
must possess thousands, and hundreds of thousands, of francs, 
since he was about to marry his daughter. Any suspicions 
the old scoundrel may have entertained became certainties when 
he heard Martial eagerly ask, "What! is Mademoiselle Lache- 
neur going to be married ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"And who's the happy man ?" 

"Why, Chanlouineau, the fellow the peasants wanted to kill 
yesterday on the market-place because he was so disrespectful 
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to the duke. He is an avaricious man ; and if Marie- Anne does 
not bring him a good round sum as a dowry, he will never 
marry her, no matter how beautiful she may be." 

"Are you sure of what you say?" 

"Oh, it's quite true. My eldest son heard from Chanloui- 
neau and from Lacheneur that the wedding would take place 
within a month." And turning to his son, the old knave added : 
"Is it not true, boy?" 

"Yes," promptly replied the youth, although he had heard 
nothing of the kind. 

Martial made no rejoinder. Perhaps he was ashamed at 
having allowed himself to listen to all this tittle*tattle ; though 
on the other hand he could not but feel grateful to Chupin for 
such important information. Lacheneur's conduct now ap- 
peared all the more mysterious. Why had he refused to give 
his daughter to Maurice d'Escorval ? why did he wish to marry 
her to a peasant? His conduct must be guided by some potent 
motive. 

Thus cogitating, the young marquis reached Sairmeuse, where 
a strange scene awaited him. On the broad gravel walk inter- 
vening between the peristyle of the chateau and the lawn a 
huge pile of furniture, crockery, linen, and clothes might be 
perceived. Half a dozen lackeys were rimning to and fro 
executing the orders of the Due de Sairmeuse, who stood on 
the threshold of the building, and a passer-by would have sup- 
posed that the occupants of the chateau were moving. To 
Martial the soene was inexplicable. Approaching his father, 
and saluting him respectfully, he inquired what it meant. 

The duke burst into a hearty laugh. "Why, can't you guess?" 
he replied. "Why, it's very simple. When the lawful master 
returns home he finds it delightful the first night to sleep under 
the usurper's counterpane, but afterward it is not so pleasant 
Everything here reminds me too forcibly of M. Lacheneur. It 
seems to me that I am in his house, and the thought is unen- 
durable. So I have had them collect everything belonging to 
him and to his daughter— everything in fact which did not 
belong to the chateau in former years, and the servants will 
put all these goods and chattels into a cart and carry them 
to him." 

The young marquis gave fervent thanks to heaven that he 
had arrived before it was too late. Had his father's project 
been executed, he might have bid farewell to all his hopes for- 
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ever. ''You don't surely mean to do this, M. le Due?"' he 
said earnestly. 

"And why not, pray? Who can prevent me from doing it?" 

"No one, most assuredly. But you yourself will decide on 
reflection that a man who has not conducted himself too badly 
has at least a right to some consideration." 

The duke seemed greatly astonished. "Consideration!" he 
exclaimed. "This rascal has a right to some consideration! 
You must be joking surely. What! I give him — ^that is to 
say — ^you give him a hundred thousand francs, and that doesn't 
satisfy him! He is entitled to consideration! You, who are 
after the daughter, may treat him to as much consideration as 
you like, but / shall do as I please !" 

"You have a perfect right to do so, M. le Due," replied 
Martial, "but I would respectfully observe that if I were in 
your place I should think twice before acting. Lacheneur has 
surrendered Sairmeuse; that is all very well, but how can you 
authenticate your claim to the property? Suppose you impru- 
dently irritated him. What would you do if he changed his 
mind? What would become of your right to the estate?" 

M. Sairmeuse turned livid. ^'Zounds !" he exclaimed. "I had 
not thought of that Here, you fellows, take all these things 
indoors again^ and quickly!" And as the lackeys prepared to 
obey his orders, "Now," he remarked, "let us hasten to Cour- 
tomieu. They have already sent for us twice. It must be busi- 
ness of the utmost importance which demands our attention." 

The Chateau de Courtornieu is, next to that of Sairmeuse, 
the most magnificent seigniorial seat in the district of Montai- 
gnac. When the carriage conveying Martial and his father 
turned from the public highway into the long narrow, rough by- 
road leading to this historic mansion, the jolting aroused the 
duke from a profound reverie into which he had fallen on 
leaving Sairmeuse. 

The marquis thought that he had caused this unusual fit of 
abstraction. "It is the result of my adroit maneuvre," he said 
to himself, not without secret satisfaction. "Until the restitu- 
tion of Sairmeuse is legalized, I can make my father do any- 
thing I wish; yes, anything. And if it is necessary, he will 
even invite Lacheneur and Marie-Anne to his table." 

Martial was mistaken, however. The duke had already for- 
gotten the matter, for his most vivid impressions were more 
fleeting than the briefest summer shower. After suddenly 
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lowering the glass window in front of the carriage, and order- 
ing the coachman to walk his horses up the road, he turned to 
his son and remarked : "Let us have a few minutes' chat. Are 
you really in love with that girl Lacheneur?*' 

Martial could not repress a start. "Oh! in love," said he, 
lightly, "that would perhaps be saying too much. Let me say 
she has taken my fancy, that will be sufficient." 

The duke glanced at his son with a bantering air. "Really, 
you delight me !" he exclaimed. "I feared that this love affair 
might derange, at least for the moment, certain plans that I 
have formed — for I have formed certain plans for you." 

"The deuce!" 

"Yes, I have my plans, and I will communicate them to you 
bter in detail. I will content myself to-day by recommending 
yon to study Mademoiselle Blanche de Courtomieu." 

Martial made no reply. This recommendation was indeed 
superfluous. If Mademoiselle Lacheneur had made him forget 
momentarily Mademoiselle de Courtomieu that morning, the 
remembrance of Marie-Anne was now effaced by the radiant 
image of Blanche. 

"Before discussing the daughter," resumed the duke, "let us 
speak of the father. He is one of my best friends ; and I know 
him thoroughly. You have heard men reproach 'me for what 
they style my prejudices, haven't you? Well, in comparison 
with the Marquis de Courtomieu, I am only a mere Jacobin." 

"Oh! father!" 

"Really, such is the case. If I am behind the age in which 
I live, he bek>ngs to the reign of Louis XIV. Only — for there 
is an only — the principles which I openly profess, he keeps 
locked up in his snuff-box— and trust him for not forgetting 
to open it at the proper moment. He has suffered craelly for 
his opinions, in the sense of having so often been obliged to 
conceal them. He concealed them, first, under the Consulate, 
when he returned from exile. He dissimulated them even more 
courageously under the Empire — for he played the part of a 
chamberlain to Bonaparte, this dear, marquis. But, hush I don't 
remind him of that proof of heroism ; he has bitterly deplored 
it since the battle of Lutzen." 

This was the tone in which M. de Sairmeuse was accus- 
tomed to speak of his best friends. "The history of the mar- 
quis's fortune," he continued, "is the history of his marriages 
— -I say marriages, because he has married a number of times, 
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ind always advantageously. Yes, in a period of fifteen years 
Ik has had the misfortune to lose three wives, each richer than 
the other. His daughter's mother was his third and last wife, 
a Cisse Blossac — who died in 1809. He comforted himself 
after each bereavement by purchasing a quantity of lands or 
bonds. So that now he is as rich as you are, and his influence 
is powerful and widespread. I forgot one detail, however. He 
believes, they tell me, in the growing power of the clergy, and 
has become very devout." 

The duke checked himself, for the carriage had entered the 
marquis's grounds, and was now approaching the grand entrance 
of the Chateau de Courtomieu. As the wheels grated over the 
gravel, M. de Courtornieu himself appeared on the threshold 
of the mansion and hastily descended the steps to receive his 
guests in person. This was a flattering distinction, which he 
seldom lavished upon his visitors. The marquis was long rather 
than tall, and very solemn in deportment. His angular form 
was surmounted by a remarkably small head (a distinctive char- 
acteristic of his race), covered with thin, glossy black hair, 
and lighted by cold, round black eyes. The pride that becomes 
a nobleman, and the humility that befits a Christian, were con- 
tinually at war with each other in his countenance. He pressed 
the hands of MM. de Sairmeuse with a great show of friendship, 
and overwhelmed them with compliments expressed in a thin, 
nasal voice, which, coming from his elongated frame, was as 
astonishing as would be the sound of a flute issuing from the 
pipes of an orphicleide. 

"At last you have come," he said; "we were waiting for 
you before beginning to deliberate on a very grave and delicate 
matter. We are thinking of addressing a petition to his maj- 
esty. The nobility, who have suffered so much during the 
Revolution, have a right to expect ample compensation. Our 
neighbors, to the number of sixteen, are now assembled in my 
cabinet, transformed for the time into a council chamber." 

Martial shuddered at the thought of all the ridiculous and 
tiresome conversation he would probably be obliged to listen 
to; and his father's recommendation occurred to him. "Shall 
we not have the honor of paying our respects to Mademoiselle 
de Courtomieu !" he asked. 

"My daughter must be in the drawing-room with our cousin," 
replied the marquis in an indifferent tone, "at least, if she is 
aot in the garden." 

4— Vol. II— Gab. 
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This might be construed as, "Go and look for her if you 
choose." At any rate so Martial understood the marquis; and 
accordingly, when the hall was reached, he allowed his father 
and M. de Courtomieu to go upstairs without him. At his re- 
quest a servant opened the drawing-room door, but he found 
that apartment empty. He then turned into the garden, and 
after a fruitless search was retracing his steps toward the house, 
when, in the recesses of a shady bower, he espied the flowing 
folds of a white silk dress. Surmising that the wearer of this 
dainty toilet was Mademoiselle de Courtornieu, he advanced 
toward the bower, and his heart throbbed quicker when he 
perceived that he was right. Mademoiselle Blanche was seated 
on a garden bench beside an elderly lady to whom she was 
reading a letter in a low voice. She was evidently greatly pre- 
occupied, since she did not hear Martial's approach. Pausing 
at about a dozen paces from the bower the susceptible young 
marquis lingered, blissfully contemplating the charming tableau 
presented to his gaze. 

Blanche de Courtornieu was not absolutely beautiful; but 
she was as pretty, as piquant, and as dainty as heart could 
desire. Bewitching indeed were her large velvety blue eyes, her 
dimpled chin, and fresh pouting lips. She was a blonde — ^but 
one of those dazzling, radiant blondes found only in the coun- 
tries of the sun — ^and her hair, drawn high upon the top of her 
head, escaped on all sides in a profusion of glittering ringlets 
which seemed almost to sparkle in the play of the light breeze. 
One might, perhaps, have wished her a trifle taller. But she 
had the winning charm of all delicately formed women ; and her 
figure was deliciously symmetrical and admirably proportioned. 

The old axiom that appearances are often deceitful could not, 
however, have been better exemplified than in the case of this 
apparently innocent, artless girl. The candor sparkling in her 
eyes concealed a parched, hollow soul, worthy of an experienced 
woman of the world, or of some old courtier. Being the only 
daughter of a millionaire grand-seigneur, she had been so petted 
by all who approached her, so bespattered with adulation that 
every good quality she might have possessed had been blighted 
in the bud hy the poisonous breath of flattery. She was only 
nineteen; and still it was impossible for any one to have been 
more susceptible to the charms of wealth and ambition. She 
dreamed of a position at court as most girls dream of a lover. 
If she had deigned to notice Martial-*and she had remarked 
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him — it was only because her father had told her that this 
young man might raise his wife to the highest sphere of power 
— ^a statement she had greeted with a "Very well, we will see !" 
that would have changed an enamored suitor's love into disgust 

After Martial had loitered a few minutes in contemplation 
he made up his mind to advance, and Mademoiselle Blanche, 
on seeing him, sprang up with a pretty affectation of intense 
timidity. Bowing low before her, the young marquis exclaimed 
in a tone of profound deference: "M. de Courtomieu, made- 
moiselle, was so kind as to tell me where I might have the 
honor of finding you. I had not courage enough to brave those 
formidable discussions indoors; but — " He paused, and point- 
ing to the letter the young girl held in her hand, he added : "But 
I fear that I am interrupting you." 

"Ohl- not in the least, Monsieur le Marquis, although this 
letter which I have just been reading has, I confess, deeply 
interested me. It was written by a poor child in whom I have 
taken a great interest — whom I have sent for at times when I 
felt lonely — Marie-Anne Lacheneur." 

Accustomed from his infancy to the hypocrisy of drawing- 
rooms, the young marquis had taught his face not to betray 
his feelings. He could have laughed gaily with anguish at his 
heart; he could have preserved the sternest gravity when in- 
wardly convulsed with merriment. And yet, the mention of 
Marie-Anne's name coming from Mademoiselle de Courtornieu 
caused his glance to waver. The thought that they knew each 
other flashed through his brain, and then with equal rapidity 
he recovered his self-possession. But Mademoiselle de Courtor- 
nieu had perceived his momentary agitation. "What can it 
mean?'* she wondered, much disturbed. Still, it was with a 
perfect assumption of innocence that she continued: "In fact, 
you must have seen her, this poor Marie-Anne, M. le Marquis, 
since her father was the guardian of Sairmeuse?" 

"Yes, I have seen her, mademoiselle," replied Martial, quietly. 

"Is she not remarkably beautiful? Her beauty is of an un- 
usual type, it quite takes one by surprise." 

A fool would have protested. The marquis was not guilty 
of such folly. "Yes, she is very beautiful," said he. 

Blanche de Courtomieu was slightly disconcerted by this 
apparent frankness ; and it was with an air of hypocritical com- 
passion that she murmured : "Poor girl ! What will become of 
her? Here is her father reduced to digging the ground." 
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"Oh! you exaggerate, mademoiselle; my father will always 
preserve Lacheneur from anything of that kind." 

"Of course — I might have known that — ^but where will he 
find a husband for Marie- Anne?" 

"One has been found already. I understand that she is to 
marry a farmer in the neighborhood, who has some little prop- 
erty — a, young fellow named Chanlouineau." 

Mademoiselle le Courtornieu, with all her apparent artless- 
ness, was more cunning than the marquis. She had satisfied 
herself that she had just grounds for her suspicions; and she 
experienced a certain anger on finding him so well informed 
in regard to everything that concerned Mademoiselle Lache- 
neur. "And do you fancy this is the husband she dreamed of?" 
she inquired, still in a tone of affected benevolence. "Ah, well ! 
God grant that she may be happy; for we were very fond of 
her, very — were we not, Aunt Medea?" 

"Yes, very," replied Aunt Medea, who was the elderly lady 
seated on the bench beside the Courtornieu heiress. She was 
a poor relation whom M. de Courtornieu had installed at the 
chateau as his daughter's chaperone, and she earned her daily 
bread by playing the part of echo to the authoritative Blanche. 

"It grieves me to see these friendly relations, which were so 
dear to me, broken off," resumed Mademoiselle de Courtornieu. 
"But listen to what Marie-Anne writes." So saying, she pro- 
duced Madeomiselle Lacheneur's letter and read as follows: 
"My dear Blanche — You know that the Due de Sairmeuse has 
returned. The news fell upon us like a thunderbolt. My 
father and I had grown too accustomed to consider the deposit 
entrusted to our fidelity as our own property, and now we have 
been punished for doing so. At least we have done our duty, 
and now everything is finished. She whom you have called 
your friend will henceforth be only a poor peasant girl, as her 
mother was before her." 

The most attentive observer would have supposed that Made- 
moiselle Blanche was experiencing the keenest emotion. One 
would have sworn that it was only by intense effort that she 
succeeded in restraining her tears — ^that they were even trem- 
bling beneath the long lashes shading her eyes. In point of 
fact, however, she was trying to discover some indication of 
Martial's feelings. But now he was on his guard, and he 
listened to the perusal of the note with an imperturbable air. 
She continued: 
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"I should not be telling the truth if I said that I have not 
suffered on account of this sudden change. But I have courage 
left, and I shall learn how to submit I shall, I hope, also 
have strength to forget, for I must forget I The remembrances 
of past happiness would make my present misery intolerable." 

Mademoiselle de Courtornieu suddenly folded up the letter. 
"Can you understand such pride as that?" said she. "And 
they accuse us daughters of the nobility of being proud I" 

Martial made no response. He felt that his trembling voice 
would betray him. Great as was the emotion he concealed, 
it would have been all the greater if he had been allowed to 
read the concluding lines: — 

"One must live, my dear Blanche,'' added Marie-Anne, "and 
I feel no false shame in asking you to aid me. I sew very 
nicely, as you know, and I could earn my livelihood by em- 
broidery if I knew more people. I will call to-day at Cour- 
tornieu to ask you to give me a list of ladies to whom I can 
present myself on your recommendation." 

But Mademoiselle de Courtoznieu had taken good care not 
to allude to this touching request She had read the com- 
mencement of the letter to Martial as a test, and plainly 
perceived that if her new-bom suspicions were correct, at all 
events the young marquis was resolved not to betray himself 
any further. Rising from the bench, she now accepted his 
arm to return to the house. She seemed to have forgotten 
her friend, and soon engaged in a gay flirtation. They were 
sauntering along toward the chateau, when the sound of voices 
engaged in animated debate reached their ears. The council 
convened in M. de Courtornieu's cabinet was angrily discussing 
die proposed address to the king. 

Mademoiselle Blanche paused. "I am trespassing upon your 
Jdndness, M. le Marquis," said she. "I am boring you with my 
silly chatter when you would undoubtedly prefer to be up 
stairs." 

"Certainly not," replied Martial laughing. "What should I 
do there? Men of action only intervene when the orators 
have finished." 

He spoke so energetically, in spite of his jesting tone, that 
Mademoiselle de Courtornieu was fascinated. She saw before 
her, she believed, a man who, as her father had said, would 
rise to the highest position in the political world. Unfortu- 
nately, her admiration was disturbed by a ring at the great 
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bell which always announced visitors. She faltered, let go 
her hold on Martial's arm, and exclaimed in an earnest tone. 
"Ah, no matter. I wish very much to know what is going 
on up stairs. If I ask my father he will laugh at my curiosity, 
while you, if you are present at the conference, can tell me 
everything." 

A wish thus expressed was a command. Martial bowed and 
withdrew. "She dismisses me," he said to himself as he 
mounted the staircase, "nothing could be more evident; and 
that without much ceremony. Why the deuce did she want to 
get rid of me?" 

Why? Because that single peal of the bell announced a 
visitor to her; because she was expecting a visit from the 
former friend whose letter she had just been reading; and 
because she wished at any cost to prevent a meeting between 
Martial and Marie-Anne. She did not love the young marquis, 
and yet an agony of jealousy was torturing her. Such was 
the nature of Mademoiselle Blanche. 

Her presentiments were realized. It was indeed Mademoiselle 
Lacheneur whom she found awaititig her in the drawing-room. 
Marie- Anne was paler than usual; but nothing in her manner 
betrayed the frightful anguish she had suffered during the past 
few days. In asking her former friend for a list of ladies to 
whom she could recommend her, she spoke as calmly and as 
quietly as in former days when she had ofttimes called at 
Courtornieu and invited Blanche to spend a day at Sairmeusc. 
Then the two girls embraced each other, their roles were re- 
versed. It was Marie-Anne who had been crushed by mis- 
fortune; but it was Blanche who wept. However, while writ- 
ing down the names of the persons in the neighborhood with 
whom she was acquainted, Mademoiselle de Courtornieu did 
not neglect this favorable opportunity for verifying the sus- 
picions which Martial's momentary agitation had roused in 
her breast 

"It is inconceivable," she remarked to her friend, "that the 
Due de Sairmeuse should allow you to be reduced to such 
an extremity." 

Marie-Anne's nature was so loyal, that although the remark 
was leveled against a man who had treated her father most 
cruelly, she at once resented its injustice. "The duke is not 
to blame," she replied gently, "he offered us a very consider- 
able sum« this morning, through his son." 
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Mademoiselle Blanche started as if a viper had stung her. 
''So you have seen the Marquis, Marie- Anne ?" she said. 

''Yes." 

"Has he been to your house?" 

"He was going there, when he met me in the grove near La 
Reche." As Marie-Anne spoke the recollection of Martial's 
impertinent gallantry brought a blush to her cheeks. 

Blanche, despite her precocious experience, misunderstood 
the cause of her friend's confusion. Still she was an adapt at 
dissimulation, and she took leave of Marie-Anne with every 
outward sign of sincere affection. In reality, however, she was 
wellnigh suffocating with rage. "What I" she thought, "they 
have met but once, and yet they are so strongly impressed with 
one another ! Do they love each other already ?" 




IJLANCHE DE COURTORNIEU would probably have 
^ been extremely astonished if Martial had faithfully reported 
to her everything he heard in her father's cabinet. He was 
himself passably amazed by the opinions he heard expressed 
and the projects he heard enunciated. Above all, he was 
really disgusted with the ridiculous greed displayed by M. 
de Courtomieu's noble guests. Decorations, fortune, honors, 
power — they desired everything. They were satisfied that their 
sentimental devotion to the throne deserved the most munifi- 
cent rewards; and it was only the most modest among them, 
who declared that he would rest content with the epaulets 
of lieutenant-general. Recrimination, rancor, and reproach 
were persistently indulged in, and the Marquis de Courtor- 
nieu, who acted as president of the council, soon grew ex- 
hausted with exclaiming: "Be calm, gentlemen, be calm! A 
little moderation, if you please!" 

"All these men are mad," thought Martial, with difiiculty 
restraining an intense desire to laugh; "they are insane 
enough to be placed in an asylum." 

It so happened that he was not obliged to render a report 
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of what transpired, for soon after his arrival in the cabinet 
the deliberations were fortunately interrupted by a summons 
to dinner, and when he rejoined Blanche, she had quite for- 
gotten to question him about the doings of the council. In 
fact, what were these people's hopes and plans to her? These 
greedy nobles were all below her father in rank, and most of 
them were much less rich than he. Moreover, a matter of 
personal interest had engaged all her attention. She had been 
absorbed in thought, since Marie-Anne's departure — in thought 
of Martial, with whose mind and person she was decidedly 
pleased. He possessed all the qualifications an ambitious 
woman could desire in a husband — ^and she had decided that 
she would marry him. She would most likely not have arrived 
at this conclusion so quickly, had it not been for the feeling 
of jealousy, aroused in her mind by the belief that he was 
coveted by another woman, for the heart had nothing to do 
with her new-bom desire, which was one of those counterfeit 
brain passions so often mistaken for real love. As for the 
outcome of her fancy, she never once thought that she might 
possibly reap defeat in lieu of victory: for over and over 
again had her flatterers told her that the man she chose must 
esteem himself fortunate above all others. She had seen her 
father besieged by so many suitors for her hand^ and, besides, 
her mirror told her that she was as pretty — nay, far prettier 
than Marie- Anne; while she possessed other advantages which 
her rival could lay no claim to; birth, wit, and a genius for 
coquetry ! 

The result of Mademoiselle de Courtornieu's meditations was 
that during dinner she exercised all her powers of fascination 
upon the young marquis. She was so evidently desirous of 
pleasing him that several of the guests remarked it. Some 
were even shocked by her forwardness. But Blanche de 
Courtornieu could do as she chose, as she herself was well 
aware. Was she not the richest heiress for miles and miles 
around ? No slander can tarnish the brilliancy of such a fortune 
as she would one day possess. 

Martial yielded unresistingly to the charm of his position. 
How could he suspect unworthy motives in a girl whose eyes 
had such an expression of virgin purity, and whose laugh be- 
spoke the happy gaiety of innocent maidenhood. Involuntarily 
he compared the seemingly light-hearted Blanche with the grave 
and thoughtful Marie-Anne, and his imagination turned from 
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one to the other, inflamed hy the strangeness of the contrast. He 
occupied a seat beside Mademoiselle de Courtomieu at table, 
and they chatted gaily, amusing themselves at the expense of 
the other guests, who were again conversing upon political 
matters, and whose royalist enthusiasm waxed warmer and 
warmer as the repast proceeded. Champagne was served with 
the dessert; and the company drank to the Allies by the force 
of whose victorious bayonets the king had managed to return 
to Paris; they drank to the English, to the Prussians, and to 
the Russians, whose horses were trampling the harvests of 
France under foot 

The name of D'Escorval heard above the clink of the 
glasses, suddenly roused Martial from his dream of enchant- 
ment. An old nobleman had just risen, and proposed that 
active measures should be taken to rid the neighborhood of 
the Baron d'Escorval. "Such a man's presence dishonors our 
province," said he, "he is a frantic Jacobin, and Fouche has 
him on the list of suspected persons, a plain proof that he is 
a dangerous character. Even now he is under the surveillance 
of the police." 

Had M. d'Escorval heard these remarks, and had he seen 
the savage glances which the listeners exchanged, he would 
certainly have felt anxious for his safety. Still, if the old noble- 
man's proposal met with approving looks, the various guests 
plainly hesitated about giving it their formal sanction. Martial's 
easy gaiety of a moment before had now quite vanished, and 
he was as pale as death. A terrible struggle was going on 
in his mind — sl conflict between honor and desire. A few 
hours previously he had longed for a means to get rid of 
Maurice, and now the opportunity presented itself. It was 
impossible to imagine a better one. If the old nobleman's 
proposals were adopted, the Baron d'Escorval and his family 
would be forced to leave France forever ! 

Martial noted the hesitation of the company, and felt that 
a word from him would probably decide the matter. What 
should he do — should he second the suggestion or oppose it? 
He did not reflect for long. The voice of honor imperatively 
commanded him to do his duty. Rising from his seat he de- 
clared that the suggestion was most impolitic. "M. d'Escorval," 
he said, "is one of those men whose spirit of honesty and justice 
has made him rightly popular. He fully deserves the general 
esteem in which he is held in the district And by attacking 
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him you would make many malcontents among those whose 
support it is our duty to obtain in the interests of the monarchy." 

The young marquis's cold and haughty manner, his few but 
incisive words decided the question. "We had better leave 
the baron alone. It would be a great mistake to attack him/' 
such were the comments exchanged on every side. 

When Martial sat down again Blanche de Courtomieu leant 
toward him. "You have acted rightly," she murmured. "I 
sec you know how to defend your friends." 

"M. d'Escorval is not my friend," replied Martial, in a voice 
which revealed the struggle through which he had passed. "The 
injustice of the proposal incensed me, that is all." 

Mademoiselle de Courtornieu was not to be deceived by an 
explanation like this. Still, feigning to accept it, she quietly 
added: "Then your conduct is all the more admirable, M. 
le Marquis." 

Such was not the opinion of the Due de Sairmeuse, how- 
ever. On returning to the chateau some hours later, he re- 
proached his son for his intervention. 'Why the deuce did you 
meddle with the matter?" he inquired. "I should not have 
liked to take upon myself the odium of the proposition, but 
since it had been made — ^" 

"I was anxious to prevent such an act of useless folly!" 

"Useless folly! Zounds! marquis, you carry matters with 
a high hand. Do you think that cursed baron adores you? 
What would you say if you heard that he was conspiring 
against us?" 

"I should answer with a shrug of the shotdders." 

"You would! Very well then, just do me the favor to 
question Chupin." 

The Due de Sairmeuse had only been a fortnight in France; 
he had scarcely shaken the dust of exile from his feet, and 
already his imagination saw enemies on every side. He had 
slept but two nights in the chateau of his forefathers, and yet 
he accepted the venomous reports which Chupin poured into 
his ears as unhesitatingly as if they had been gospel truth. 
The suspicions which he tried to instil into Martial's mind 
were, however, cruelly unjust. 

At the very moment when the duke accused M. d'Escorval 
of conspiring against the house of Sairmeuse, the baron was 
weeping at the bedside of his son, whose life he feared for, 
Maurice was indeed dangerously ilL Mental agony had over- 
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come him and with his nervous organism the circumstance 
was not surprising. After leaving the grove near La Reche 
in obedience with M. Lacheneur's orders, he had mechanically 
returned home, a hundred conflicting thoughts battling in 
his mind. What did it all mean? The marquis's insults^ 
Lacheneur's feigned anger, Marie-Anne's obstinacy — ^all the 
incidents in which he had just taken part combined to crush 
him; and so singular was his demeanor that the peasants who 
met him on the way felt convinced that some great calamity 
had befallen the D'Escorval family. When he reached home 
his mother experienced a terrible shock on perceiving the wild, 
haggard expression of his features. Still he had enough 
strength of mind left to try and reassure her. "It is all over," 
he exclaimed in a tremulous voice, "but don't be worried, 
mother; for I have some courage left, as you shall see." 

He did, in fact, seat himself at the dinner-table with a 
resolute air. He ate even more than usual; and his father 
noticed, without alluding to it, that he drank more wine than 
he was in the habit of doing. He was very pale, his eyes 
glittered, his manner and appearance were suggestive of the 
febrile agitation from which he was suffering, and he spoke 
in a husky tone, talking much and at times even jesting. 

"Why don't he cry," thought Madame d'Escorval; "then 
I shouldn't be so much alarmed, and I could try to comfort 
him." 

This was Maurice's last effort. Directly dinner was over he 
went upstairs to his room, and when his mother, after repeat- 
edly listening at the door, finally decided to enter and ascertain 
what he was about, she found him lying upon the bed, mutter- 
ing incoherently. He did not appear to recognize or even to 
see her; and when she spoke to him, he did not seem to hear. 
His face was scarlet, and his lips were parched. She took 
hold of his hand and found that it was burning, and this 
although his body trembled and his teeth chattered as if with 
€old« 

No words cotild describe Madame d'Escorval's agony on 
making this discovery. For a moment she feared she was about 
to faint: but, summoning all her strength, she sprang to the 
staircase, and cried : "Help 1 help 1 My son is dying 1" 

With a bound, M, d'Escorval reached his son's room, and, 
after a brief inspection, instructed a servant to saddle a horse 
and gallop to Montaignac for a doctor without delay. It is 
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true that there was a medical man at Sairmeuse, but he was 
a disgrace to his profession. After serving for a short time 
as an army surgeon he had been dismissed for absolute incom- 
petency. The peasants shunned him as they would have 
shunned the plague; and in cases of sickness they always 
sent for the village cure. M. d'Escorval now followed 
their example, in this respect well knowing that the phy- 
sician from Montaignac could not possibly arrive long before 
morning. 

The Abbe Midon had never frequented a medical school, but 
since he had been ordained to Sairmeuse the poor had so often 
asked for his advice that he had applied himself to the study of 
medicine, and, aided by experience, had acquired a knowledge 
of the healing art well worthy of a faculty diploma. No 
matter at what hour of the day or night his parishioners 
chanced to beg his help, he was always ready — and the same 
answer invariably greeted their appeals: "Let us go at once." 
Thus, when the people of the neighborhood met him on the road 
with his little medicine bag slung over his shoulder, they doffed 
their hats respectfully and stood aside to let him pass. Those 
who did not respect the priest honored the man. 

When the abbe learnt that M. d'Escorval needed his advice 
he set out at once. The baron was his friend, and he was 
anxious to do everything in his power to save young Maurice, 
whom the frightened messenger described as almost dead. The 
priest was just in sight of Escorval when the baroness rushed 
out to meet him, and her manner was so suggestive of despair 
that the abbe feared she was about to announce some irrep- 
arable misfortune. But, no — she took his hand, and, without 
uttering a word, led him to her son's room. Maurice's condi- 
tion was indeed critical, but it was not hopeless, as the priest at 
once perceived. "We will get him out of this," he said with 
a smile that reawakened hope. 

And then, with the coolness of an old practitioner, he bled 
his patient freely, and ordered applications of ice to his 
head. In a moment all the household was busy executing 
the cure's various orders. He took advantage of the op- 
porttuity thus offered to draw the baron aside and inquire 
what had happened. 

"A disappointment in love," replied M. d'Escorval, with a 
despairing gesture. "Yesterday afternoon M. Lacheneur re* 
fused to let his daughter marry Maurice, who, however, was 
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to have seen Marie-Anne to-day. What passed between them 
I don't know, but you see what is the result** 

At this moment the baroness reentered the room, and the 
abbe was unable to make any rejoinder. Maurice was now 
more excited than ever; and in his delirium he frequently mut- 
tered the names of Marie-Anne, Martial de Sairmeuse, and 
Chanlouineau. The hours slowly passed without bringing any 
change in his condition, and the vigil, shared by the distressed 
parents and their friend the priest, was an anxious one indeed. 
Dawn was just at hand, when the stillness out of doors was 
broken by the sound of a horse's hoofs approaching at a swift 
gallop along the neighboring highway. A few minutes later 
and the doctor from Montaignac entered the house. 

"There is no motive for immediate alarm," he said, after 
carefully examining Maurice and conferring with the abbe. 
Nothing more could be done at present The fever must take 
its course, but I will return to-morrow." 

He did return every day during the ensuing week, and not 
until his eighth visit did he proclaim Maurice to be out of 
danger. Then it was that the Baron d'Escorval sought infor- 
mation concerning the cause of this dangerous attack, and learnt 
from his son what had transpired in the pine grove near La 
Reche. 

"Are you sure," asked the baron, when Maurice had finished 
his narrative, "are you sure that you correctly imderstood 
Marie- Anne's reply? Did she really tell you that even if her 
father gave his consent to your marriage she would refuse 
hers?" 

"Those were her very words." 

"And still she loves you?" 

"I am sure of it" 

"You were not mistaken in M. Lacheneur^s tone when he 
said to you : 'Be off, you young wretch I do you want to render 
all my precautions useless?" 

"No." 

M. d'Escorval sat for a moment in silence. *'This passes com- 
prehension," he murmured at last. And then so low that his 
son could not hear him, he added: "I will see Lacheneur 
to-morrow : this mystery must be explained." 
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'T*HE cottage where M. Lacheneur had taken refuge stood 
■■• on a hill overlooking the river. It was a small and 
humble dwelling, though scarcely so miserable in its aspect 
and appointments as most of the peasant abodes round about. 
It comprised a single story divided into three rooms and 
roofed with thatch. In front was a tiny garden, where ^ vine 
straggling over the walls of the house, a few fruit trees, and 
some withered vegetables just managed to exist Small as was 
this garden patch, and limited as was its production, still Lache- 
neur's aunt, to whom the dwelling had formerly belonged, had 
only succeeded in conquering the natural sterility of the soil 
after long years of patient perseverance. Day after day, during 
a lengthy period, she had regularly spread in front of the cot- 
tage three or four basketfuls of arable soil brought from a 
couple of miles distant ; and though she had been dead for more 
than a twelvemonth, one could still detect a narrow pathway 
across the waste, worn by her patient feet in the performance 
of this daily task. 

This was the path which M. d*Escorval, faithful to his reso- 
lution, took the following day, in the hope of obtaining from 
Marie-Anne's father some explanation of his singular conduct. 
The baron was so engrossed in his own thoughts that he failed 
to realize the excessive heat as he climbed the rough hillside in 
the full glare of the noonday sun. When he reached the sum- 
mit, however, he paused to take breath; and while wiping the 
perspiration from his brow, turned to look back on the valley 
whence he had come. It was the first time he had visited 
the spot, and he was surprised at the extent of the landscape 
offered to his view. From this point, the most elevated in the 
surrounding country, one can survey the course of the Oiselle 
for many miles ; and in the distance a glimpse may be obtained 
of the ancient citadel of Montaignac, perched on an almost in- 
accessible rock. A man in the baron's mood could, however, 
take but little interest in the picturesqueness of the scenery. 
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though, when he turned his back to the valley and prepared 
to resume his walk, he was certainly struck by the aspect of 
Lacheneur's new abode. His imagination pictured the suffer* 
ings of this unfortunate man, who, only two days before, had 
relinquished the splendors of the Chateau du Sairmeuse to 
resume the peasant life of his early youth. 

"Come in!" cried a female voice when M. d'Escorval rapped 
at the door of the cottage. He lifted the latch, and entered 
a small room with whitewashed walls, having no other ceiling 
than the thatched roof, and no other flooring than the bare 
ground. A table with a wooden bench on either side stood 
in the middle of this humble chamber, in one comer of which 
was an old bedstead. On a stool near the narrow casement 
sat Marie- Anne, working at a piece of embroidery, and clad in 
a peasant girl's usual garb. 

At the sight of M. d'Escorval, she rose to her feet, and for 
a moment they remained standing in front of one another, she 
apparently calm, he visibly agitated. Lacheneur's daughter was 
paler than usual, she seemed even thinner, but there was a 
strange, touching charm about her person; the consciousness 
of duty nobly fulfilled, of resignation calling for accomplish- 
ment, lending, as it were, a new radiance to her beauty. 

Remembering his son, M. d'Escorval was surprised at Marie- 
Anne's tranquillity. 

"You don't inquire after Maurice," he said, with a touch of 
reproachfulness in his voice. 

"I had news of him this morning, as I have had every day," 
quietly replied Marie-Anne. "I know that he is getting better, 
and that he was able to take some food yesterday." 

"You have not forgotten him, then?" 

She trembled; a faint blush suffused her cheeks and fore- 
head, but it was in a calm voice that she replied: "Maurice 
knows that it would be impossible for me to forget him, even 
if I wished to do so." 

"And yet you told him that you approved your father's 
decision !" 

"Yes, I told him so ; and I shall have the courage to repeat it." 

"But you have made Maurice most wretched and unhappy, 
my dear child; he almost died of grief." 

She raised her head proudly, looked M. d'Escorval fully in 
the face and answered: "Do you think, then, that I haven't 
suffered myself?" 
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M. d'Escorval was abashed for a moment; but speedily recov- 
ering himself, he took hold of Marie-Anne's hand and, press- 
ing it affectionately, exclaimed: "So Maurice loves you, and 
you love him; you are both suffering: he has nearly died of 
grief and still you reject him !" 

"It must be so, sir." 

"You say this, my dear child — ^you say this, and you un- 
doubtedly believe it. But I, who have sought to discover the 
necessity of this immense sacrifice, have quite failed to find any 
plausible reason. Explain to me why it must be so, Marie- 
Annt. Have you no confidence in me? Am I not an old 
friend? It may be that your father in his despair has adopted 
extreme resolutions. Let me know them, and we will conquer 
them together. Lacheneur knows how deeply I am attached 
to him. I will speak to him : he will listen to me,** 

"I can tell you nothing, sir." 

"What! you remain inflexible when a father entreats you to 
assist him, when he says to you: 'Marie- Anne, you hold my 
son's happiness, life, and reason in your hands. Can you be 
80 cruel — '" 

"Ah! it is you who are cruel, sir," answered Marie- Anne 
with tears glittering in her eyes; "it is you who are without 
pity. Can not you see what I suffer? No, I have nothing to 
tell you; there is nothing you can say to my father. Why try 
to unnerve me when I require all my courage to struggle against 
my despair? Maurice must forget me; he must never see me 
again. This is fate ; and he must not fight against it. It would 
be folly. Beseech him to leave the country, and if he refuses, 
you, who are his father, must command him to do so. And you, 
too, in heaven's name fly from us. We shall bring misfortune 
upon you. Never return here ; our house is accursed. The fate 
that overshadows us may ruin you as well." 

She spoke almost wildly, and her voice was so loud that it 
reached an adjoining room, the door of which suddenly opened, 
M. Lacheneur appearing upon the threshold. 

At the sight of M. d'Escorval the whilom lord of Sairmeuse 
could not restrain an oath; but there .was more sorrow and 
anxiety than anger in his manner as he said, "What, you 
here, baron?" 

The consternation into which Marie-Anne's words had thrown 
M. d'Escorval was so intense that he could only just manage 
to stammer a reply. "You have abandoned us entirely; I was 
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anxious about you. Have you forgotten your old friendship? 
I come to you — " 

"Why did you not inform me of the honor that the baron 
had done me, Marie- Anne?" said Lacheneur sternly. 

She tried to speak, but could not; and it was the baron who 
replied: "Why, I have but just arrived, my dear friend." 

M. Lacheneur looked suspiciously, first at his daughter and 
then at the baron. His brow was overcast as he was evidently 
wondering what M. d'Escorval and Marie-Anne had said to 
each other while they were alone. Still, however great his dis- 
quietude may have been, he seemed to master it; and it was with 
his old-time affability of manner that he invited M. d'Escorval 
to follow him into the adjoining room. "It is my reception- 
room and study combined," he said smilingly. 

This room, although much larger than the first, was, how- 
ever, quite as scantily furnished, but piled up on the floor and 
table were a number of books and packages, which two men 
were busy sorting and arranging. One of these men was 
Chanlouineau, whom M. d'Escorval at once recognized, though 
he did not remember having ever seen the other one, a young 
fellow of twenty or thereabouts. With the latter*s identity he 
was, however, soon made acquainted. 

"This is my son, Jean," said Lacheneur. "He has changed 
since you last saw him ten years ago." 

It was true. Fully ten years had elapsed since the baron 
last saw Lacheneur's son. How time flies! He had known 
Jean as a boy, and he now found him a man. Young Lache- 
neur was just in his twenty-first year, but with his haggard 
features and precocious beard he looked somewhat older. He 
was tall and well built, and his face indicated more than aver- 
age intelligence. Still he did not convey a favorable impres- 
sion. His restless eyes betokened a prying curiosity of mind, 
and his smile betrayed an unusual degree of shrewdness, 
amounting almost to cunning. He made a deep bow when 
his father introduced him; but he was evidently out of temper. 

"Having no longer the means to keep Jean in Paris," resumed 
M. Lacheneur, "I have made him return as you see. My ruin 
will, perhaps, prove a blessing to him. The air of great cities 
is not good for a peasant's son. Fools that wc are, we send 
our children to Paris that they may learn to rise above their 
fadiers. But they do nothing of the kind. They think only of 
'degradittg themselves." 
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"Father," interrupted the young man; "father, wait at least 
until we are alone !" 

"M. d'Escorval is not a stranger," retorted M. Lacheneur, 
and then turning again to the baron, he continued: "I must 
have wearied you by telling you again and again: 'I am 
pleased with my son. He has a commendable ambition; he is 
working faithfully and is bound to succeed 1' Ah! I was a 
poor foolish father! The friend whom I commissioned to call 
on Jean and tell him to return here has enlightened me as to 
the truth. The model young man you see here only left the 
gaming-house to run to some public ball. He was in love with 
a wretched little ballet girl at some low theatre ; and to please 
this creature he also went on the stage with his face painted 
red and white." 

"It's not a crime to appear on the stage," interrupted Jean 
with a flushed face. 

"No; but it is a crime to deceive one's father and to affect 
virtues one doesn't possess! Have I ever refused you money? 
No; and yet you have got into debt on all sides. You owe at 
least twenty thousand francs!" 

Jean hung his head; he was evidently angry, but he feared 
his father. 

"Twenty thousand francs !" repeated M. Lacheneur. "I had 
them a fortnight ago; now I haven't a sou, I can only hope 
to obtain this sum through the generosity of the Due or the 
Marquis de Sairmeuse." 

The baron uttered an exclamation of surprise. He only kne^ 
of the scene at the parsonage and believed that there would 
be no further connection between Lacheneur and the duke's 
family. Lacheneur perceived M. d'Escorval's amazement, and 
it was with every token of sincerity and good faith that he 
resumed : 

"What I say astonishes you. Ah! I understand why. My 
anger at first led me to indulge in all sorts of absurd threats. 
But I am calm now, and realize my injustice. What could I 
expect the duke to do? To make me a present of Sairmeuse? 
He was a trifle brusk, I confess, but that is his way; at heart 
he is the best of men." 

''Have you seen him again?" 

"No; but I have seen his son. I have even been with him 
to the chateau to select the articles which I desire to keep. Oh ! 
he refused me nothing. Everything was placed at my disposal 
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— everything. I selected what I wanted, furniture, clothes, 
linen. Everything is to be brought here; and I shall be quite 
a great man." 
"Why not seek another house? This — " 
"This pleases me. Its situation suits me perfectly." 
In fact, after all, thought M. d'Escorval, why should not the 
Sairmeuses have regretted their odious conduct? And if they 
had done so might not Lacheneur, in spite of indignation, agree 
to accept honorable conditions? 

"To say that the marquis has been kind is saying too little," 
continued Lacheneur. "He has shown us the most delicate at- 
tentions. For example, having noticed how much Marie-Anne 
regrets the loss of her flowers, he has promised to send her 
plants to stock our small garden, and they will be renewed 
every month." 

Like all passionate men, M. Lacheneur overdid his part. This 
last remark was too much; it awakened a terrible suspicion 
in M. d'Escorval's mind. "Good heavens!" he thought, "does 
this wretched man meditate some crime?" He glanced at 
Gianlouineau, and his anxiety increased, for on hearing Lache- 
neur speak of the marquis and Marie-Anne, the stalwart )'Oung 
farmer had turned livid. 

"It is decided," resumed Lacheneur with an air of unbounded 
satisfaction, "that they will give me the ten thousand francs 
bequeathed to me by Mademoiselle Armande. Moreover, I am 
to fix upon such a sum as I consider a just recompense for my 
services. And that is not all : they have offered me the position 
of manager at Sairmeuse; and I was to be allowed to occupy 
the gamekeeper's cottage, where I lived so long. But on reflec- 
tion I refused this offer. After having enjoyed a fortune which 
did not belong to me during so many years, I am now anxious 
to amass a fortune of my own." 

"Would it be indiscreet in me to inquire what you intend 
to do?" 
"Not the least in the world. I am going to turn pedler." 
M. d'Escorval could not believe his ears. "Pedler?" he 
repeated. 
"Yes, M. le Baron. Look, there is my pack in that corner." 
"But that's absurd," exclaimed M. d'Escorval. "People can 
scarcely earn their daily bread in this way!" 

"You are wrong, sir. I have considered the subject care- 
fully; the profits are thirty per cent. And besides, there will 
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be three of us to sell the goods, for I shall confide one pack 
to my son, and another to Qianlouineau." 

'What ! Chanlouineau ?" 

"He has become my partner in the enterprise." 

"And his farm — ^who will take care of that ?" 

"He will employ day laborers." And then, as if wishing to 
make M. d'Escorval understand that his visit had lasted quite 
long enough, Lacheneur began arranging such of the little 
packages as were intended for his own pack. 

But the baron was not to be got rid of so easily, especially 
now that his suspicions had almost ripened into certainty. "I 
must speak with you alone," he said in a curt tone. 

M. Lacheneur turned round. "I am very busy," he replied 
with evident reluctance of manner. 

"I only ask for five minutes. But if you haven't the time to 
spare to-day, I can return to-morrow — the day after to-morrow 
— or any day when I can see you in private." 

Lacheneur saw plainly that it would be impossible to escape 
this interview, so with a gesture of a man who resigns himself 
to a necessity, he bade his son and Chanlouineau withdraw. 

They left the room, and as soon as the door had closed behind 
them, Lacheneur exclaimed: "I know very well, M. le Baron, 
the arguments you intend to advance; and the reason of your 
coming. You come to ask me again for Marie-Anne. I know 
that my refusal has nearly killed Maurice. Believe me, I have 
suffered cruelly at the thought ; but my refusal is none the less 
irrevocable. There is no power in the world capable of chang- 
ing my resolution. Don't ask my motives; I can not reveal 
them ; but rest assured that they are sufficiently weighty." 

"Are we not your friends ?" asked M. d'Escorval. 

"You — !" exclaimed Lacheneur with affectionate cordiality — 
"ah! you know it well! — ^you are the best, the only friends I 
have here below. I should be the greatest wretch living if I 
did not retain the recollection of your kindness until my eyes 
close ill death. Yes, you are my friends, yes, I am devoted to 
you — and it is for that very reason that I answer your pro- 
posals with no, no, never !" 

There was no longer any room for doubt. M. d'Escorval 
seized Lacheneur's hands, and almost crushing them in his 
grasp, "Unfortunate man !" he exclaimed, "what do you intend 
to do? Of what terrible vengeance are you dreaming?" 

"I swear to you—" 
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"Oh I do not swear. You can not deceive a man of my age 
and of my experience. I divine your intentions — ^you hate the 
Sairmeuse family more mortally than ever." 

"Yes, you ; and if you pretend to forget the way they treated 
you, it is only that they may forget it. These people have 
offended you too cruelly not to fear you; you understand this, 
and you are doing all in your power to reassure them. You 
accept their advances — ^you kneel before them — why? Because 
they will be more completely in your power when you have 
lulled their suspicions to rest; and then you can strike them 
more surely — " 

He paused; the door of the front room opened, and Marie- 
Anne appeared upon the threshold, "Father," said she, "here 
is the Marquis de Sairmeuse/' 

The mention of this name at such a juncture was so 
ominously significant that M. d'Escorval could not restrain a 
gesture of surprise and fear. "He dares to come here!" he 
thought. "What, is he not afraid the very walls will fall and 
crush him?" 

M. Lacheneur cast a withering glance at his daughter. He 
suspected her of a ruse which might force him to reveal his 
secret; and for a second his features were distorted by a fit 
of passionate rage. By an effort, however, he succeeded in 
regaining his composure. He sprang to the door, pushed Marie- 
Anne aside, and, leaning out, exclaimed: "Deign to excuse me» 
M. le Marquis, if I take the liberty of asking you to wait a 
moment; I am just finishing some business, and I will be with 
you in a few minutes." 

Neither agitation nor anger could be detected in his voice; 
but rather, a respectful deference and a lEeeling of profound 
gratitude. Having spoken in this fashion, he closed the door 
again and turned to M. d'Escorval. The baron, still standing 
with folded arms, had witnessed this scene with the air of a 
man who distrusts the evidence of his own senses; and yet he 
understood the meaning of the incident only too well. "So 
this young man comes here?" he said to Lacheneur. 

"Almost every day — not at this hour usually, but a trifle 
later." 

"And you receive him? you welcome him?" 

"Certainly. How can I be insensible to the honor he confers 
upon me? Moreover, we have subjects of mutual interest to 
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discuss. We are now occupied in legalizing the restitution of 
Sairmeuse. I can also give him much useful information, and 
many hints regarding the management of the property." 

"And do you expect to make me, your old friend, believe that 
a man of your superior intelligence is deceived by the excuses 
the marquis makes for these frequent visits? Look me in the 
eye, and then tell me, if you dare, that you believe these visits 
are addressed to you !" 

Lacheneur's glance did not waver. "To whom else comld 
they be addressed?" he inquired. 

This obstinate serenity disappointed the baron's expectations. 
He could not have received a heavier blow. "Take care, Lache- 
neur," he said sternly. "Think of the situation in which you 
place your daughter, between Chanlouineau, who wishes to 
make her his wife, and M. de Sairmeuse, who hopes to make 
her—" 

"Who hopes to make her his mistress — ^is that what you mean ? 
Oh, say the word. But what does that matter? I am sure of 
Marie- Anne." 

M. d'Escorval shuddered. "In other words," said he, in 
bitter indignation, "you make your daughter's honor and repu- 
tation your stake in the game you are playing." 

This was too much. Lacheneur could restrain his furious 
passion no longer. "Well, yes!" he exclaimed, with a fright- 
ful oath; "yes, you have spoken the truth. Marie- Anne must 
be, and will be, the instrument of my plans. A man in my 
situation is free from the considerations by which others are 
guided. Fortune, friends, life, honor — I have been forced to 
sacrifice everything. Perish my daughter's virtue — perish my 
daughter herself — what do they signify if I can but succeed?" 

Never had' M. d'Escorval seen Lacheneur so excited. His 
eyes flashed, and as he spoke, he shook his clenched fist wildly in 
the air, as though he were threatening some miserable enemy. 
"So you admit it," exclaimed M. d'Escorval; "you admit that 
you propose revenging yourself on the Sairmeuse family, and 
that Chanlouineau is to be your accomplice?" 

"I admit nothing," Lacheneur replied. "Let me reassure 
you." Then raising his hand as if to take an oath, he added 
in a solemn voice: "Before Gk)d, who hears my word, by all 
that I hold sacred in this world, by the memory of the wife I 
loved and whom I mourn to-day, I swear to you, that I am 
plotting nothing against the Sairmeuse family; that I have no 
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thought of touching a hair of their heads. I use them only 
because they are absolutely indispensable to me. They will aid 
me without injuring themselves." 

For a moment the baron remained silent. He was evidently 
trying to reconcile Lacheneur's conflicting utterances. "How 
can one believe this assurance after your previous avowal ?" he 
inquired. 

"Oh, you may refuse to believe me if you choose," rejoined 
Lacheneur, who had now regained all his self-possession. "But 
whether you believe me or not, I must decline to speak any 
further on the subject. I have said too much already. I know 
that your visit and your questions have been solely prompted 
by your friendship, and I can not help feeling both proud and 
grateful. Still I can tell you no more. The events of the last 
few days demand that we should separate. Our paths in life 
lie far apart, and I can only say to you what I said yesterday 
to the Abbe Midon. If you are my friend never come here 
again under any pretext whatever. Even if you hear I am 
dying, do not come, and should you meet me, turn aside, shun 
me as you would some deadly pestilence." 

Lacheneur paused, as if expecting some further observation 
from the baron, but the latter remained silent, reflecting that the 
words he had just heard were substantially a repetition of what 
Marie-Anne had previously told him. 

"There is still a wiser course you might pursue," resumed 
the ex-lord of Sairmeuse, after a brief interval. "Here in the 
district there is but little chance of your son's sorrow soon 
subsiding. Turn which way he will — ^alas, I know myself that 
even the very trees and flowers will remind him of a happier 
time. So leave this neighborhood, take him with you, and go 
far away." 

"Ah ! how can I do that when Fouche has virtually impris- 
oned me here !" 

"All the more reason why you should listen to my advice. 
You were one of the emperor's friends, hence you are regarded 
with suspicion. You are surrounded by spies, and your enemies 
are watching for an opportunity to ruin you. They would seize 
on the slightest pretext to throw you into prison — a letter, a 
word, an act capable of misconstruction. The frontier is not 
far off ; so I repeat, go and wait in a foreign land for happier 
times." 

"That I will never do," said M. d'Escorval proudly, his 
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words and accent showing plainly enough how futile further 
discussion would be. 

'^hl you are like the Abbe Midon," sadly rejoined Lache- 
neur; "you won't believe me. Who knows how much your 
coming here this morning may cost you? It is said that no 
one can escape his destiny. But if some day the executioner 
lays his hand on your shoulder, remember that I warned you, 
and don't curse me for what may happen.'* 

Lacheneur paused once more, and seeing that even this sinister 
prophecy produced no impression on the baron, he pressed his 
hand as if to bid him an eternal farewell, and opened the door 
to adnvit the Marquis de Sairmeuse. Martial was, perhaps, 
annoyed at meeting M. d'Escorval; but he nevertheless bowed 
with studied politeness, and began a lively conversation with 
M. Lacheneur, telling him that the articles he had selected at 
the chateau were at that moment on their way. 

M. d'Escorval could do no more. It was quite impossible 
for him to speak with Marie-Anne, over whom Chanlouineau 
and Jean were both jealously mounting guard. Accordingly, 
he reluctantly took his leave, and oppressed by cruel forebod- 
ings, slowly descended the hill which he had climbed an hour 
before so full of hope. 

What should he say to Maurice? He was revolving this 
query in his mind and had just reached the little pine grove 
skirting the waste, when the sound of hurried footsteps behind 
induced him to look back. Perceiving to his great surprise 
that the young Marquis de Sairmeuse was approaching and 
motioning him to stop, the baron paused, wondering what Mar- 
tial could possibly want of him. 

The latter's features wore a most ingenuous air, as he hastily 
raised his hat and exclaimed : "I hope, sir, that you will excuse 
me for having followed you when you hear what I have to say. 
I do not belong to your party and our doctrines and preferences 
are very different. Still I have none of your enemies' passion 
and malice. For this reason I tell you that if I were in your 
place I would take a journey abroad. The frontier is but a 
few miles off; a good horse, a short gallop, and you have 
crossed it. A word to the wise is — salvation !" 

Haying thus spoken and without waiting for any reply, Mar- 
tial abruptly turned and retraced his steps. 

"One might suppose there was a conspiracy to drive me 
away!" murmured M. d'Escorval in his amazement. "But I 
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have good reason to distrust this young man's disinterested* 
ness. The young marquis was already far off. Had he been 
less preoccupied, he would have perceived two figures in the 
grove — ^Mademoiselle Blanche de Courtomicu, followed by the 
inevitaMe Aunt Medea, had come to play the spy. 




TpHE Marquis de Courtomieu idolized his daughter. This 
'* was alike an incontestable and an uncontested fact. When 
people spoke to him concerning the young lady they invariably 
exclaimed: "You who adore your daughter — " And in a like 
manner whenever the marquis spoke of her himself, he always 
contrived to say: "I who adore Blanche." In point of fact, 
however, he would have given a good deal, even a third of his 
fortune, to get rid of this smiling, seemingly artless girl, who, 
despite her apparent simplicity, had proved more than a match 
for him with all his diplomatic experience. Her fancies were 
legion, and however capricious they chanced to be it was use- 
less to resist them. At one time he had hoped to ward his 
daughter off by inviting Aunt Medea to come and live at the 
chateau, but the weak-minded spinster had proved a most fragile 
barrier, and soon Blanche had returned to the charge more 
audacious and capricious than ever. Sometimes the marquis 
revolted, but nine times out of ten he paid dearly for his 
attempts at rebellion. When Blanche turned her cold, steel- 
like eyes upon him with a certain peculiar expression, his 
courage evaporated. Her weapon was irony ; and knowing his 
weak points she dealt her blows with wonderful precision. 

Such being the position of affairs, it is easy to understand 
how devoutly M. de Courtomieu prayed and hoped that some 
eligible young aristocrat would ask for his daughter's hand, 
and thus free him from bondage. He had announced on every 
side that he intended to give her a dowry of a million francs, 
a declaration which had brought a host of eager suitors to 
Courtomieu. But, unfortunately, though many of these wooers 
would have suited the marquis well enough, not one had been 

6— Vol. II— Gab. 
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so fortunate as to please the capricious Blanche. Her father 
presented a candidate; she received him graciously, lavished 
all her charms upon him ; but as soon as his back vras turned, 
she disappointed all her father's hopes by rejecting him. "He 
is too short, or too tall. His rank is not equal to ours. He 
is a fool— his nose is so ugly." Such were the reasons she 
would give for her refusal ; and from these summary decisions 
there was no appeal. Arguments and persuasions were alike 
useless. The condemned man had only to take himself off and 
be forgotten. 

Still, as this inspection of would-be husbands amused the 
capricious Blanche, she encouraged her father in his efforts to 
find a suitor. Despite all his perseverance, however, to please 
her, the poor marquis was beginning to despair, when fate 
dropped the Due de Sairmeuse and his son at his very door. 
At sight of Martial he had a presentiment that the rara avis 
he was seeking was found at last ; and believing it best to strike 
the iron while it was hot, he broached the subject to the duke 
on the morrow of their first meeting. M. de Courtornieu's over- 
tures were favorably received, and the matter was soon decided. 
Indeed, having the desire to transform Sairmetise into a prin- 
cipality, the duke could not fail to be delighted with an alli- 
ance with one of the oldest and wealthiest families in the neigh- 
borhood "Martial, my son," he said, "possesses in his own 
right an income of at least six hundred thousand francs." 

"I shall give my daughter a dowry of at least — ^yes, at least 
fifteen hundred thousand," replied M. de Courtornieu. 

"His majesty is favorably disposed toward me," resumed 
his grace. "I can obtain any important diplomatic position 
for Martial." 

"In case of trouble," was the retort, "I have many friends 
among the opposition." 

The treaty was thus concluded; but M. de Courtornieu took 
good care not to speak of it to his daughter. If he told her 
how much he desired the match, she would be sure to oppose 
it. Non-intervention accordingly seemed advisable. The cor- 
rectness of his policy was soon fully demonstrated. One morn- 
ing Blanche entered her father's study and peremptorily declared : 
"Your capricious daughter has decided, papa, that she would like 
to become the Marquise de Sairmeuse." 

It cost M. de Courtornieu quite an effort to conceal his de- 
light; but he feared that if Blanche discovered his satisfaction 
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the game would be lost. Accordingly, he presented several 
objections, which were quickly disposed of; and, at last, he 
ventured to opine: "Then the marriage is half decided, as one 
of the parties consents. It only remains to ascertain if — ** 

"The other will consent," retorted the vain heiress; who, it 
should be remarked, had for several days previously been 
assiduously engaged in the agreeable task of fascinating Mar- 
tial and bringing him to her feet. With a skilful affectation 
of simplicity and frankness, she had allowed the young marquis 
to perceive that she enjoyed his society, and without being ab- 
solutely forward she had made him evident advances. Now, 
however, the time had come to beat a retreat — a maneuvre 
so successfully practised by coquettes, and which usually suf- 
fices to enslave even a hesitating suitor. Hitherto, Blanche 
had been gay, spirituelle, and coquettish; now she gradually 
grew quiet and reserved. The giddy schoolgirl had given 
place to a shrinking maiden; and it was with rare perfection 
that she played her part in the divine comedy of "first love." 
Martial could not fail to be fascinated by the modest timidity 
and chaste fears of a virgin heart now awaking under his in- 
fluence to a consciousness of the tender passion. Whenever 
he made his appearance Blanche blushed and remained silent. 
Directly he spoke she grew confused ; and he could only occa- 
sionally catch a glimpse of her beautiful eyes behind the shel- 
ter of their long lashes. Who could have taught her this 
refinement of*^coquetry? Strange as it may seem, she had ac- 
quired her acquaintance with all the artifices of love during 
her convent education. 

One thing she had not learned, however, that clever as one 
may be, one is ofttimes duped by one's own imagination. Great 
actresses so enter into the spirit of their part that they fre- 
quently end by shedding real tears. This knowledge came to 
Blanche one evening when a bantering remark from the Due 
de Sairmeuse apprised her of the fact that Martial was in the 
habit of going to Lacheneur's house every day. She had pre- 
viously been annoyed at the young marquis's admiration of 
Marie- Anne, but now she experienced a feeling of real jeal- 
ousy; and her sufferings were so intolerable that, fearing she 
might reveal them, she hurriedly left the drawing-room and 
hastened to her own room. 

"Can it be that he does not love me?" she murmured. She 
shivered at the thought; and for the first time in her life this 
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haughty heiress distrusted her own power. She reflected that 
Martial's position was so exalted that he could afford to despise 
rank; that he was so rich that wealth had no attractions for 
him ; and that she herself might not be so pretty and so charm- 
ing as her flatterers had led her to suppose. Still Martial's 
conduct during the past week — and heaven knows with what 
fidelity her memory recalled each incident ! — ^was well calculated 
to reassure her. He had not, it is true, formally declared him- 
self; but it was evident that he was paying his addresses to 
her. His manner was that of the most respectful, but the most 
infatuated, of lovers. 

Her reflections were interrupted by the entrance of her maid 
bringing a large bouquet of roses which Martial had just sent. 
She took the flowers, and, while arranging them in a vase, 
bedewed them with the first sincere tears she had shed since 
she was a child. 

She was so pale and sad, so unlike herself when she appeared 
the next morning at breakfast, that Aunt Medea felt alarmed. 
But Blanche had prepared an excuse, which she presented in 
such sweet tones that the old lady was as much amazed as 
if she had witnessed a miracle. M. de Courtornieu was no less 
astonished, and wondered what new freak it was that his 
daughter's doleful face betokened. He was still more alarmed 
when immediately after breakfast Blanche asked to speak with 
him. 

She followed him into his study, and as soon as they were 
alone, before he had even had time to sit down, she entreated 
him to tell her what had passed between the Due de Sairmeuse 
and himself; she wished to know if Martial had been informed 
of the intended alliance, and what he had replied. Her voice 
was meek, her eyes tearful; and her manner indicated the most 
intense anxiety. 

The marquis was delighted. "My wilful daughter has been 
playing with fire," he thought, stroking his chin caressingly; 
"and upon my word she has scorched herself." Then with a 
smile on his face he added aloud: "Yesterday, my child, the 
Due de Sairmeuse formally asked for your hand on his son's 
behalf; and your consent is all that is lacking. So rest easy, 
my beautiful lovelorn damsel — you will be a duchess." 

She hid her face in her hands to conceal her blushes. "You 
know my decision, father," she faltered in an almost inaudible 
voice; "we must make haste." 
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He started back, thmking he had not heard her words aright 
•*Make haste!" he repeated. 

**Yes, father. I have fears." 

'What fears, in heaven's name?" 

*1 will tell you when everything is settled," she replied, at 
the same time making her escape from the room. 

She did not doubt the reports which had reached her con- 
cerning Martial's frequent visits to Marie-Anne, still she wished 
to ascertain the truth for herself. Accordingly, on leaving her 
father, she told Aunt Medea to dress herself, and without vouch- 
safing a single word of explanation, took her with her to the 
Reche and stationed herself in the pine grove, so as to command 
a view of M. Lacheneur's cottage. 

It chanced to be the very day when M. d'Escorval called on 
Marie-Anne's father, in hopes of obtaining some definite ex- 
planation of his conduct. Blanche saw the baron climb the 
slope, and shortly afterward Martial followed the same route. 
She had been rightly informed; there was no room for further 
doubt, and her first impulse was to return home. But on re- 
flection she resolved to wait and ascertain how long the mar- 
quis remained with this girl she hated. M. d'Escorval's visit 
was a brief one, and scarcely had he left the cottage than she 
saw Martial hasten out after him, and speak to him. She 
breathed again. 

The marquis had only made a brief call, perhaps on some 
matter of business, and no doubt, like M. d'Escorval, he was 
now going home again. Not at all, however ; after a moment's 
conversation with the baron. Martial returned to the cottage. 

"What are we doing here?" asked Aunt Medea. 

"Let me alone ! hold your tongue !" angrily replied Blanche, 
whose attention had just been attracted by a rumble of wheels, 
a tramp of horse's hoofs, a loud cracking of whips, and a brisk 
exchange of oaths, such as wagoners in a difficulty usually 
resort to. 

All this racket heralded the approach of the vehicles con- 
veying M. Lacheneur's furniture and clothes. The noise must 
have reached the cottage on the slope, for Martial speedily 
appeared on the threshold, followed by Lacheneur, Jean, Chan- 
louineau, and Marie-Anne. Every one was soon busy unloading 
the wagons, and, judging from the young marquis's gestures 
and manner, it seemed as if he were directing the operation. 
He was certainly bestirring himself immensely. Hurrying to 
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and fro, talking to everybody, and at times not even disdaining 
to lend a hand. 

"He, a nobleman makes himself at home in that wretched 
hovel !" quoth Blanche to herself. "How horrible ! Ah ! I see 
only too well that this dangerous creature can do what she 
likes with him." 

All this, however, was nothing compared with what was to 
come. A third cart drawn by a single horse, and laden with 
shrubs and pots of flowers, soon halted in front of the cottage. 
At this sight Blanche was positively enraged. "Flowers !" she 
exclaimed, in a voice hoarse with passion. "He sends her 
flowers, as he does me — only he sends me a bouquet, while for 
her he pillages the gardens of Sairmeuse." 

"What are you saying about flowers?" inquired the impov- 
erished relative. 

Blanche curtly rejoined that she had not made the slightest 
allusion to flowers. She was suffocating; and yet she obsti- 
nately refused to leave the grove and go home as Aunt Medea 
repeatedly suggested. No ; she must see the finish, and although 
a couple of hours were spent in imloading the furniture, still 
she lingered, with her eyes fixed on the cottage and its sur- 
roundings. Some time after the empty wagons had gone off, 
Martial reappeared on the threshold ; Marie- Anne was with him, 
and they remained talking, in full view of the grove where 
Blanche and her chaperone were concealed. For a long while 
it seemed as if the young marquis could not promptly make up 
his mind to leave, and, when he did so, it was with evident 
reluctance that he slowly walked away. Marie-Anne still 
standing on the doorstep waved her hand after him with a 
friendly gesture of farewell. 

The young marquis was scarcely out of sight when Blanche 
turned to her aunt and hurriedly exclaimed: "I must speak 
to that creature; come quick!" Had Marie- Anne been within 
speaking distance at that moment, she would certainly have 
learned the cause of her former friend's anger and hatred. 
But fate willed it otherwise. Three hundred yards of rough 
ground intervened between the two ; and in crossing this space 
Blanche had time enough to reflect. 

She soon bitterly regretted having shown herself at all. But 
Marie-Anne, who was still standing on the threshold of the 
cottage, had seen her approaching, and it was consequently 
quite impossible to retreat. She accordingly utilized the few 
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moments still at her disposal in recovering her self-control and 
composing her features; and she had her sweetest smile on her 
lips when she greeted the girl whom she had styled "that crea- 
ture" only a few minutes previously. Still she was embar- 
rassed, scarcely knowing what excuse to give for her visit, 
hence, with the view of gaining time, she pretended to be quite 
out of breath. "Ah! it is not very easy to reach you, dear 
Marie-Anne," she said at last ; "you live on the top of a perfect 
mountain." 

Mademoiselle Lacheneur did not reply. She was greatly sur- 
prised, and did not attempt to conceal the fact. 

"Aunt Medea pretended to know the road," continued Blanche ; 
"but she led me astray. Didn't you, aunt ?" 

As usual the impecunious relative assented, and her niece 
resumed: "But at last we are here. I couldn't resign myself 
to hearing nothing about you, my dear, especially after all your 
misfortunes. What have you been doing? Did my recom- 
mendation procure you the work you wanted?" 

Marie-Anne was deeply touched by the kindly interest which 
her former friend displayed in her welfare, and with perfect 
frankness she confessed that all her efforts had been fruitless. 
It had even seemed to her that several ladies had taken pleas- 
ure in treating her unkindly. 

Blanche was not listening, however. Close by stood the 
flowers brought from Sairmeuse; and their perfume rekindled 
her anger. "At all events," she interrupted, "you have some- 
thing here which will almost make you forget the gardens of 
Sairmeuse. Who sent you those beautiful flowers?" 

Marie-Anne turned crimson. For a moment she did not 
speak, but at last she stammered: "They are a mark of atten- 
tion from the Marquis de Sairmeuse." 

"So she confesses it !" thought Mademoiselle de Courtornieu, 
amazed at what she was pleased to consider an outrageous 
piece of impudence. But she succeeded in concealing her rage 
beneath a loud burst of laughter; and it was in a tone of rail- 
lery that she rejoined: "Take care, my dear friend, I am going 
to call you to account. You are accepting flowers from my 
fiance*' 

"What the Marquis de Sairmeuse!" 

"Yes, he has asked for my hand ; and my father has promised 
it to him. It is a secret as yet ; but I see no danger in confiding 
in your friendship." 
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Blanche really believed that this information would crush 
her rival; but though she watched her closely, she failed to 
detect the slightest trace of emotion in her face. "What dis- 
simulation I" thought the heiress, and then with affected gaiety, 
she resumed aloud: "And the country folks will see two wed- 
dings at about the same time, since you are going to be 
married as well, my dear." 

"I married?" 

"Yes, you — you little deceiver! Everybody knows that you 
are engaged to a young man in the neighborhood, named — ^wait, 
I know — Chanlouineau." 

Thus the report which annoyed Marie-Anne so much reached 
her from every side. "Everybody is for once mistaken," she 
replied energetically. "I shall never be that young man's 
wife," 

"But why? People speak well of him personally, and he is 
very well off." 

"Because," faltered Marie- Anne; "because — " Maurice 
d'Escorval's name trembled on her lips; but unfortunately she 
did not give it utterance. She was as it were abashed by a 
strange expression on Blanche's face. How often one's destiny 
depends on such an apparently trivial circumstance as this! 

"What an impudent, worthless creature!" thought Blanche; 
and then in cold, sneering tones that unmistakably betrayed her 
hatred, she said: "You are wrong, believe me, to refuse such 
an offer. This young fellow Chanlouineau will at all events 
save yott from the painful necessity of toiling with your own 
hands, and of going from door to door in quest of work which 
is refused you. But no matter; /" — she laid great stress upon 
this word — "/ will be more generous than your other old 
acquaintances. I have a great deal of embroidery to be done. 
I shall send it to you by my maid, and you two may settle the 
price together. It's late now, and we must go. Good-by, my 
dear. Come, Aunt Medea." 

So saying, the haughty heiress turned away, leaving Marie- 
Anne petrified with surprise, sorrow, and indignation. Although 
less experienced than Blanche, she understood well enough that 
this strange visit concealed some mystery — ^but what? She 
stood motionless, gazing after her departing visitors, when she 
felt a hand laid gently on her shoulder. She trembled, and 
turning quickly found herself face to face with her father. 

Lacheneur was intensely pale and agitated, and a sinister 
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light glittered in his eyes. "I was there/' said he, pointing to 
the door, "and I heard everything." 

"Father!" 

"What! would you try to defend her after she came here 
to crush you with her insolent good fortune — ^after she over- 
whelmed you with her ironical pity and scorn ! I tell you they 
are all like this — these girls, whose heads have been turned by 
flattery, and who believe that the blood in their veins is different 
to ours. But patience ! The day of reckoning is near at hand !" 

He paused. Those whom he threatened would have trembled 
had they seen him at that moment^ so plain it was that he 
harbored in his mind some terrible design of retributive venge- 
ance. 

"And you, my darling, my poor Marie-Anne," he continued, 
"you did not understand the insults she heaped upon you. You 
are wondering why she treated you with such disdain. Ah, 
well! I will tell you: she imagines that the Marquis de Sair- 
meuse is your lover." 

Marie-Anne turned as pale as her father, and quivered from 
head to foot. "Can it be possible?" she exclaimed. "Great 
God ! what shame ! what humiliation !" 

"Why should it astonish you?" said Lacheneur, coldly. 
"Haven't you expected this result ever since the day when, 
to ensure the success of my plans, you consented to receive the 
attentions of this marquis, whom you loathe as much as I 
despise?" 

"But Maurice! Maurice will despise me! I can bear any- 
thing, yes, everything but that." 

Lacheneur made no reply. Marie-Anne's despair was heart- 
rending; he felt that he could not bear to witness it, that it 
would shake his resolution, and accordingly he reentered the 
house. 

His penetration was not at fault, in surmising that Blanche's 
visit would lead to something new, for biding the time when 
she might fully revenge herself in a way worthy of her hatred. 
Mademoiselle de Courtornieu availed herself of a favorite 
weapon among the jealous — calumny — and two or three abomi- 
nable stories which she concocted, and which she induced Aunt 
Medea to circulate in the neighborhood, virtually ruined Marie- 
Anne's reputation. 

These scandalous reports even came to Martial's ears, but 
Blanche was greatly mistaken if she had imagined that they 
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would induce him to cease his visits to Lacheneur's cottage. 
He went there more frequently than ever and stayed much 
longer than he had been in the habit of doing before. Dissatis- 
fied with the progress of his courtship, and fearful that he was 
being duped, he even watched the house. And then one even- 
ing, when the young marquis was quite sure that Lacheneur, 
his son, and Chanlouineau were absent, it so happened that he 
perceived a man leave the cottage, descend the slope and hasten 
across the fields. He followed in pursuit, but the fugitive 
escaped him. He believed, however, that he had recognized 
Maurice d'Escorval. 




TT7HEN Maurice narrated to his father the various incidents 
^^ which had marked his interview with Marie-Anne in the 
pine grove near La Reche, M. d'Escorval was prudent enough 
to make no allusion to the hopes of final victory which he him- 
self still entertained. "My poor Maurice," he thought, "is 
heart-broken, but resigned. It is better for him to remain 
without hope than to be exposed to the danger of another 
possible disappointment." 

But passion is not always blind, and Maurice divined what 
the baron tried to conceal — ^and clung to this faint hope in his 
father's intervention as tenaciously as a drowning man clings 
to the proverbial straw. If he refrained from speaking on the 
subject, it was only because he felt convinced that his parents 
would not tell him the truth. Still he watched all that went 
on in the house with that subtlety of penetration which fever 
so often imparts, and nothing that his father said or did escaped 
his vigilant eyes and ears. He heard the baron put on his 
boots, ask for his hat, and select a cane from among those 
placed in the hall stand; and a moment later he, moreover, 
heard the garden gate grate upon its hinges. Plainly enough 
M. d'Escorval was going out. Weak as he was, Maurice suc- 
ceeded in dragging himself to the window in time to ascertain 
the truth of his surmise. "If my father is going out," he 
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thought, "it can only be to visit M. Lacheneur; and if he 
is going to La Reche he has evidently not relinquished all 
hope." 

With this thought in his mind Maurice sank into an arm- 
chair close at hand, intending to watch for his father's return ; 
by doing so, he might know his fate a few moments sooner. 
Three long hours elapsed before the baron returned, and by 
his dejected manner Maurice plainly saw that all hope was lost. 
Of this he was sure, as sure as the criminal who reads the fatal 
verdict in the judge's solemn face. He required all his energy 
to regain his couch, and for a moment he felt that he should 
die. Soon, however, he grew ashamed of this weakness, which 
he judged unworthy of him, and prompted by a desire to know 
exactly what had happened he rang the bell, and told the ser- 
vant who answered his summons that he wished to speak with 
his father. M. d'Escorval promptly made his appearance. 

"Well!" exclaimed Maurice, as his father crossed the thres- 
hold of the room. 

The baron felt that all denial would be useless. "Lacheneur 
is deaf to my remonstrances and entreaties," he replied, sadly. 
"There is no hope, my poor boy; you must submit. I will not 
tell you that time will assuage the sorrow that now seems in- 
supportable — for you wouldn't believe me if I did. But I do 
say to you be a man, and prove your courage. I will say even 
more: fight against all thought of Marie- Anne as a traveler on 
the brink of a precipice fights against the thought of vertigo." 

"Have you seen Marie-Anne, father? Have you spoken to 
herr 

'T. found her even more inflexible than Lacheneur." 

"They reject me, and yet no doubt they receive Chanloui- 
neau." 

"Chanlouineau is living there." 

"Good heavens I And Martial de Sairmeuse?" 

"He is thieir familiar guest. I saw him there." 

Evidently enough each of these replies fell upon Maurice 
like a thunderbolt. But M. d'Escorval had armed himself with 
the imperturbable courage of a surgeon, who only grasps his 
instrument more firmly when the patient groans and writhes 
beneath his touch. He felt that it was necessary to extinguish 
the last ray of hope in his son's heart. 

"It is evident that M. Lacheneur has lost his reason!" ex- 
claimed Maurice. 
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The baron shook his head despondently. "I thoaght so my- 
self at first," he murmured. 

"But what does he say in justification of his conduct? He 
must say something." 

"Nothing: he refuses any explanation." 

"And you, father, with all your knowledge of human nature, 
with all your wide e3q>erience, have not been able to fathom 
bis intentions?" 

"I have my suspicions," M. d'Escorval replied; "but only 
suspicions. It is possible that Lacheneur, listening to the voice 
of hatred, is dreaming of some terrible revenge. He may, 
perhaps, think of organizing some conspiracy against the 
emigres. Such a supposition would explain everything. Chan- 
louineau would be his aider and abettor; and he pretends to 
be reconciled to the Marquis de Sairmeuse in order to obtain 
information through him — " 

The blood had returned to Maurice's pale cheeks. "Such a 
conspiracy," said he, "would not explain M. Lacheneur's obsti- 
nate rejection of my suit." 

"Alas! yes, it would, my poor boy. It is through Marie- 
Anne that Lacheneur exerts such great influence over Chan- 
louineau and the marquis. If she became your wife to-day, 
they would desert him to-morrow. Then, too, it is precisely 
because he has such sincere regard for us that he is deter- 
mined to keep us out of a hazardous, even perilous, enterprise. 
However, of course, this is merely a conjecture." 

"Still, I see that it is necessary to submit," faltered Maurice. 
*1 must resign myself; forget, I can not." 

He said this because he wished to reassure his father ; though, 
in reality, he thought exactly the reverse. "If Lacheneur is 
organizing a conspiracy," he murmured to himself, "he must 
need assistance. Why should I not offer mine? If I aid him 
in his preparations, if I share his hopes and dangers, he can 
not refuse me his daughter's hand. Whatever he may wish to 
undertake, I can surely be of greater assistance to him than 
Chanlouineau." 

From that moment Maurice dwelt upon this thought; and 
the result was that he no longer pined and fretted, but did all 
he could to hasten his convalescence. This passed so rapidly 
that the Abbe Midon, who had taken the place of the physician 
from Montaignac, was positively astonished. Madame d'Escor- 
val was delighted at her son's wonderful improvement in health 
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and spirits, and declared that she \vould never have believed 
he could be so soon and so easily consoled. The baron did not 
try to diminish his wife's satisfaction, though he regarded this 
almost miraculous recovery with considerable distrust, having, 
mdeed, a vague perception of the truth. Skilfully, however, 
as he questioned his son he could draw nothing from him; for 
Maurice had decided to keep whatever determinations he had 
formed a secret even from his parents. What good would it 
do to trouble them? and, besides, he feared remonstrance and 
opposition; which he was anxious to avoid, although firmly 
resolved to carry out his plans, even if he were compelled to 
leave the paternal roof. 

One day in the second week of September the abbe declared 
that Maurice might resume his ordinary life, and that, as the 
weather was pleasant it would be well for him to spend much 
of his time in the open air. In his delight, Maurice embraced 
the worthy priest, at the same time remarking that he had felt 
afraid the shooting season would pass by without his bagging 
a single bird. In reality he cared but little for a day on the 
cover; the partiality he feigned being prompted by the idea 
that "shooting" would furnish him with an excuse for frequent 
and protracted absences from home. 

He had never felt happier than he did the morning when, 
with his gun over his shoulder, he crossed the Oiselle and 
started for M. Lacheneur's cottage at La Reche. He had just 
reached the little pine grove, and was about to pause, when he 
perceived Jean Lacheneur and Chanlouineau leave the house, 
each laden with a pedler's pack. This circtunstance delighted 
him, as he might now expect to find M. Lacheneur and Marie- 
Anne alone in the cottage. 

He hastened up the slope and lifted the door latch without 
pausing to rap. Marie-Anne and her father were kneeling on 
the hearth in front of a blazing fire. 

On hearing the door open, they turned; and at the sight of 
Maurice, they both sprang to their feet, Lacheneur with a com- 
posed look on his face, and Marie-Anne blushing to the roots 
of her hair. "What brings yon here?" they exclaimed in the 
same breath. 

Under other circumstances, Maurice d'Escorval would have 
been dismayed by such an unengaging greeting, but now he 
scarcely noticed it. 

''You have no business to return here against my wishes, and 
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after what I said to you, M. d'Escorval," exclaimed Lacheneur, 
rudely. 

Maurice smiled, he was perfectly cool, and not a detail of 
the scene before him had escaped his notice. If he had felt 
any doubts before, they were now dispelled. On the fire he 
saw a large caldron of molten lead, while several bullet-molds 
stood on the hearth, beside the andirons. 

"If, sir, I venture to present myself at your house," said 
young D'Escorval in a grave, impressive voice, "it is because I 
know everything. I have discovered your revengeful projects. 
You are looking for men to aid you, are you not? Very well! 
look me in the face, in the eyes, and tell me if I am not) one 
of those a leader is glad to enroll among his followers ?" 

Lacheneur seemed terribly agitated. "I don't know what 
you mean," he faltered, forgetting his feigned anger; "I have 
no such projects as you suppose." 

"Would you assert this upon oath? If so, why are you cast- 
ing those Bullets? You are clumsy conspirators. You should 
lock your door; some one else might have opened it." And 
adding example to precept, he turned and pushed the bolt. 
"This is only an imprudence," he continued: "but to reject a 
willing volunteer would be a mistake for which your associates 
would have a right to call you to account. Pray understand 
that I have no desire to force myself into your confidence. 
Whatever your cause may be, I declare it mine; whatever you 
wish, I wish; I adopt your plans; your enemies are my ene- 
mies ; command me and I will obey you. I only ask one favor, 
that of fighting, conquering, or dying by your side." 

"Oh! father, refuse him!" exclaimed Marie-Anne, "refuse 
him ! It would be a crime to accept his offer." 

"A crime! And why, if you please?" asked Maurice. 

"Because our cause is not your cause; because its success is 
doubtful; because dangers surround us on every side," 

Maurice interrupted her with a cry of scorn. "And you think 
to dissuade me," said he, "by warning me of the dangers which 
you, a girl, can yet afford to brave. You can not think me a 
coward! If peril threatens you, all the more reason to accept 
my aid. Would you desert me if I were menaced, would you 
hide yourself, saying: 'Let him perish, so that I be saved!' 
Speak! would you do this?" 

Marie-Anne averted her face and made no reply. She could 
not force herself to utter an untruth; and, on the other hand. 
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she was unwilling to answer: "I would act as you are acting." 
SBe prudently waited for her father's decision. 

"If I complied with your request, Maurice/' said M. Lache- 
fieur, '"in less than three days you would curse me, and ruin us 
by some outburst of anger. Loving Marie- Anne as you do, you 
could not behold her equivocal position unmoved. Remember, 
she must neither discourage Chanlouineau nor the marquis. I 
know as well as you do that the part is a shameful one; and 
that it must result in the loss of a girl's most precious posses- 
fikm — ^her reputation ; still, to ensure our success, it must be so." 

Maurice did not wince. "So be it," he said calmly. "Marie- 
Anne's fate will be that of all women who have devoted them- 
selves to the political cause of the man they love, be he father, 
brother, or lover. She will be slandered and insulted, and still 
what does it matter ! Let her continue her task. I consent to 
it, for I shall never doubt her, and I shall know how to hold my 
peace. If we succeed, she shall be my wife, if we fail — " The 
gesture with which young D'Escorval concluded his sentence 
expressed more strongly than any verbal protestations that 
come what might he was ready and resigned. 

Lacheneur seemed deeply moved. "At least give me time for 
reflection," said he. 

"There is no necessity, sir, for further reflection." 

"But you are only a child, Maurice; and your father is my 
friend." 

"What of that?" 

"Rash boy I don't you' understand that by compromising your- 
self you also compromise the Baron d'Escorval? You think 
you are only risking your own head, but you are also endanger- 
ing your father's life — " 

"Oh, there has been too much parleying already!" inter- 
rupted Maurice, "there have been too many remonstrances. 
Answer me in a word! Only understand this: if you refuse, 
I shall immediately return home and blow out my brains." 

It was plain from the young man's manner that this was no 
idle threat. The strange fire gleaming in his eyes, and the im- 
pressive tone of his voice, convinced both his listeners that he 
really intended to effect his deadly purpose; and Marie- Anne, 
with a heart full of cruel apprehensions, clasped her hands and 
turned to her father with a pleading look. 

"You are one of us, then* sternly exclaimed Lacheneur after 
a brief pause; "but do not forget that your threats alone in- 
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duced me to consent; and whatever may happen to you or 
yours, remember that you would have it so." 

These gloomy words, ominous as they were, produced, how- 
ever, no impression upon Maurice, who, feverish with anxiety 
a moment before, was now well-nigh delirious with joy. 

"At present," continued Lacheneur, "I must tell you my 
hopes, and acquaint you with the cause for which I am 
toiling—" 

"What does that matter to me?" replied Maurice gaily; and 
springing toward Marie-Anne he seized her hand and raised it 
to his lips, crying, with the joyous laugh of youth: "Here is 
my cause — none other!" 

Lacheneur turned aside. Perhaps he remembered that a 
sacrifice of his own obstinate pride would suffice to assure his 
daughter's .and her lover's happiness. 

Still if a feeling of remorse crept into his mind, he swiftly 
banished it, and with increased sternness of manner exclaimed: 
"It is necessary, however, that you should understand our 
agreement." 

"Let me know your conditions, sir," said Maurice. 

"First of all, your visits here — after certain rumors that I 
have circulated — ^would arouse suspicion. You must only come 
here at night-time, and then only at hours agreed upon in 
advance — never when you are not expected." Lacheneur 
paused, and then seeing that Maurice's attitude implied unre- 
served consent, lie added: "You must also find some way to 
cross the river without employing the ferryman, who is a dan- 
gerous fellow." 

"We have an old skiff; I will persuade my father to have 
it repaired." 

"Very well. Will you also promise me to avoid the Marquis 
dc Sairmeuse?" 

"I will." 

"Wait a moment — ^we must be prepared for any emergency. 
Perhaps in spite of our precautions you may meet him here. 
M. de Sairmeuse is arrogance itself; and he hates you. You 
detest him, and you are very hasty. Swear to me that if he 
provokes you, you will ignore his insults." 

"But I should be considered a coward." 

"Probably; but will you swear?" 

Maurice was hesitating when an imploring look from Marie- 
Anne decided him. "I swear it !" he said gravely. 
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"As far as Chanlouineau is concerned, it would be better not 
to let him know of our agreement; but I wiU see to that point 
myself." Lacheneur paused once more and reflected for a 
moment whether he had left anything forgotten. "All that re- 
mains, Maurice/' he soon resumed, "is to give you a last and 
very important piece of advice. Do you know my son?" 

"Certainly; we were formerly the best of friends when we 
met during the holidays," 

"Very well. When you know my secret— for I shall confide 
it to you without reserve — beware of Jean." 

"What, sir?" 

"Beware of Jean. I repeat it." And Lacheneur's face 
flushed as he added: "Ah! it is a painful avowal for a father; 
but I have no confidence in my own son. He knows no more 
of my plans than I told him on the day of his arrival. I 
deceive him, because I fear he might betray us. Perhaps it 
would be wise to send him away; but in that case, what would 
people say? Most assuredly they would say that I wanted to 
save my own blood, while I was ready to risk the lives of others. 
Still I may be mistaken; I may misjudge him." He sighed, 
and again added : "Beware !" 

It will be understood from the foregoing that it was really 
Maurice d'Escorval whom the Marquis de Sairmeuse perceived 
leaving Lacheneur's cottage on the night he played the spy. 
Martial was not positively certain of the fugitive's identity, 
but the very idea made his heart swell with anger. "What part 
am I playing here, then?" he exclaimed indignantly. 

Passion had hitherto so completely blinded him that even if 
no pains had been taken to deceive him, he would probably 
have remained in blissful ignorance of the true condition of 
affairs. He fully believed in the sincerity of Lacheneur's for- 
mal courtesy and politeness and of Jean's studied respect, 
while Chanlouineau's almost servile obsequiousness did not sur- 
prise him in the least. And since Marie-Anne welcomed him 
cordially he had concluded that his suit was favorably pro- 
gressing. Having himself forgotten the incidents which marked 
the return of his family to Sairmeuse, he concluded that every 
one else had ceased to remember them. Moreover, he was of 
opinion that he had acted with great generosity, and that he 
was fully entitled to the gratitude of the Lacheneurs; for 
Marie-Anne's father had received the legacy bequeathed him 
by Mademoiselle Armande, with an indemnity for his past ser- 
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vices; and in addition he had selected whatever furniture he 
pleased among the appointments of the chateau. In goods and 
coin he had been presented with quite sixty thousand francs; 
and the hard-fisted old duke, enraged at such prodigality, 
although it did not cost him a penny, had discontentedly 
growled : 

"He must be hard to please indeed if he is not satisfied with 
what we've done for him." 

Such being the position of affairs, and having for so long 
supposed that he was the only visitor to the cottage on La 
Reche, Martial was perfectly incensed when he discovered that 
such was not the case. Was he, after all, merely a shameless 
girl's foolish dupe? So great was his anger that for more 
than a week he did not go to Lacheneur's house. His father 
concluded that his ill-humor was caused by some misunder- 
standing with Marie- Anne; and he took advantage of this 
opportunity to obtain his son's consent to a marriage with 
Blanche de Courtomieu. Goaded to the last extremity, tor- 
tured by doubt and fear, the young marquis eventually agreed 
to his father's proposals; and, naturally enough, the duke did 
not allow such a good resolution to grow cold. In less than 
forty-eight hours the engagement was made public; the mar- 
riage contract was drawn up, and it was announced that the 
wedding would take place early in the spring. A grand ban- 
quet was given at Sairmeuse in honor of the betrothal — a 
banquet all the more brilliant since there were other victories 
to be celebrated, for the Due de Sairmeuse had just received, 
with his brevet of lieutenant-general, a commission placing him 
in command of the military district of Montaignac; while the 
Marquis de Courtornieu had also been appointed provost-mar- 
shal of the same region. 

Thus it was that Blanche triumphed, for, after this public 
betrothal, might she not consider that Martial was bound to 
her? For a fortnight, indeed, he scarcely left her side, finding 
in her society a charm which almost made him forget his love 
for Marie-Anne. But, unfortunately, the haughty heiress could 
not resist the temptation to make a slighting allusion to the 
lowliness of the marquis's former tastes; finding, moreover, 
an opportunity to inform him that she furnished Marie-Anne 
with work to aid her in eslrning a living. Martial forced him- 
self to smile ; but the disparaging remarks made by his betrothed 
concerning Marie-Anne aroused his sympathy and indignation; 
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and the result was that the very next day he went to Lache- 
neur's house. 

In the warmth of the greeting which there awaited him 
all his anger vanished, and all his suspicions were dispelled. 
He perceived that Marie- Anne's eyes beamed with joy on 
seeing him again, and could not help thinking he should win 
her yet. 

All the household were really delighted at his return ; as the 
son of the commander of the military forces at Montaignac, 
and the prospective son-in-law of the provost-marshal, Martial 
was bound to prove a most valuable instrument. "Through 
him we shall have an eye and an ear in the enemy's camp/' said 
Lacheneur. "The Marquis de Sairmeuse will be our spy." 

And such he soon became, for he speedily resumed his daily 
visits to the cottage. It was now December, and the roads 
were scarcely passable; but neither rain, snow, nor mud could 
keep Martial away. He generally made his appearance at ten 
o'clock in the morning, seated himself on a stool in the shadow 
of a tall fireplace, and then he and Marie-Anne began to talk 
by the hour. She always seemed greatly interested in what 
was going on at Montaignac, and he told her everything he 
knew, whether it were of a military, political, or social 
character. 

At times they remained alone. Lacheneur, Chanlouineau, 
and Jean were tramping about the country with their pedler's 
packs. Business was indeed prospering so well that Lacheneur 
had even purchased a horse in order to extend the circuit of 
his rounds. But, although the usual occupants of the cottage 
might be away, it so happened that Martial's conversation was 
generally interrupted by visitors. It was indeed really sur- 
prising to see how many peasants called at the cottage to 
speak with M. Lacheneur. They called at all hours and in 
rapid succession, sometimes alone, and at others in little batches 
of two or three. And to each of these peasants Marie-Anne 
had something to say in private. Then she would offer them 
refreshments; and at times one might have imagined one's self 
in an ordinary village wine-shop. But what can daunt a lover's 
courage ? Martial endured the peasants and their carouses with- 
out a murmur. He laughed and jested with them, shook them 
by the hand, and at times he even drained a glass in their 
company. 

He gave many other proofs of moral courage. He offered 
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to assist M. Lacheneur in making up his accounts; and once — 
it happened about the middle of February — seeing Chanlouineau 
worrying over the composition of a letter, he actually volun- 
teered to act as his amanuensis. "The letter is not for me, but 
for an uncle of mine who is about to marry off his daughter,'' 
said the stalwart young farmer. 

Martial took a seat at the table, and at Chanlouineau's dic- 
tation, but not without many erasures, indited the following 
epistle : 

"My dear Fwend — ^We are at last agreed, and the marriage 
is decided on. We are now busy preparing for the wedding, 

which will take place on . We invite you to give us the 

pleasure of your company. We count upon you, and be assured 
that the more friends you bring with you the better we shall 
be pleased." 

Had Martial seen the smile upon Chanlouineau's lips when 
he requested him to leave the date for the wedding a blank, he 
would certainly have suspected that he had been caught in a 
snare. But he did not see it, and, besides, he was in love. 

"Ah I marquis," remarked his father one day, "Chupin tells 
me you are always at Lacheneur's. When will you recover 
from your foolish fancy for that little girl?" 

Martial did not reply. He felt that he was at that "little 
girl's" mercy. Each glance she gave him made his heart throb 
wildly. He lingered by her side a willing captive; and if she 
had asked him to make her his wife he would certainly not 
have refused. 

But Marie-Anne had no such ambition. All her thoughts 
and wishes were for her father's success. 

Maurice and Marie-Anne had become M. Lacheneur's most 
intrepid auxiliaries. They were looking forward to such a 
magnificent reward. Feverish, indeed, was the activity which 
Maurice displayed! All day long he hurried from hamlet to 
hamlet, and in the evening, as soon as dinner was over, he 
made his escape from the drawing-room, sprang into his boat, 
and hastened to La Reche. 

M. d'Escorval could not fail to notice his son's long and fre- 
quent absences. He watched him, and soon discovered that 
some secret understanding existed between Maurice and Lache- 
neur. Recollecting his previous suspicion that Lacheneur was 
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harboring some seditious design, he became greatly alarmed 
for his son's safety, and decided to go to La Reche and try 
once more to learn the truth. Previous repulses had dimin- 
ished his confidence in his own persuasive powers, and being 
anxious for an auxiliary's assistance he asked the Abbe Midon 
to accompany him. 

It was the 4th of March, and half-past four in the evening, 
when M. d'Escorval and the cure started from Sairmeuse bound 
for the cottage at La Reche. They were both anxious as to 
the result of the step they were taking, and scarcely exchanged 
a dozen words as they walked toward the banks of the Oiselle. 
They had crossed the river and traversed the familiar pine 
grove, when on reaching the outskirts of the waste they wit- 
nessed a strange sight well calculated to increase their anxiety 
and alarm. 

Night was swiftly approaching, but yet it was still sufficiently 
light to distinguish objects at a short distance, and on the sum- 
mit of the slope they could perceive in front of Lacheneur's 
cottage a group of twenty persons, who, judging by their fre- 
quent gesticulations, were engaged in animated conversation. 
Lacheneur himself was there, and his manner plainly indicated 
that he was in a state of great excitement. Suddenly he waved 
his hand, the others clustered round him, and he began to 
speak. What was he saying? The baron and the priest were 
still too far off to distinguish his words, but when he' ceased 
they were startled by a loud acclamation, which literally rent 
the air. 

Suddenly the former lord of Sairmeuse struck a match, and 
setting fire to a bundle of straw lying before him he tossed 
it on to the roof of the cottage, shouting as he did so, "Yes, 
the die is cast! and this will prove to you that I shall not 
draw back!" 

Five minutes later the house was in flames and in the dis- 
tance the baron and his companion could perceive a ruddy 
glare illuminating the windows of the citadel at Montaignac, 
while on every hillside round about glowed the light of other 
incendiary fires. The whole district was answering Lache- 
neur's signal. 
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AH I ambition is a fine thing! The Due de Sairmeusc and 
the Marquis de Courtomieu were considerably past middle 
agei; they had weathered many storms and vicissitudes; they 
possessed millions in hard cash, and owned the finest estates 
in the province. Under these circumstances it might have been 
supposed that their only desire was to end their days in peace 
and quietness. It would have been easy for them to lead a 
happy and useful life by seeking to promote the welfare of 
the district, and they might have gone down to their graves 
amid a chorus of benedictions and regrets. 

But no. They longed to have a hand in managing the state 
vessel ; they were not content with remaining simple passengers. 
The duke, appointed to the command of the military forces, 
and the marquis, invested with high judicial functions at Mon- 
taignac, were both obliged to leave their beautiful chateaux and 
install themselves in somewhat dingy quarters in the town. 
And yet they did not murmur at the change, for their vanity 
was satisfied. Louis XVIII was on the throne; their preju- 
dices were triumphant; and they felt supremely happy. It is 
true that sedition was already rife on every side, but had they 
not hundreds and thousands of allies at hand to assist them 
in suppressing it? And when thoughtful politicians spoke of 
"discontent," the duke and his associates looked at him with 
the thorough contempt of the skeptic who does not believe in 
ghosts. 

On the 4th of March, 1816, the duke was just sitting down 
to dinner at his house in Montaignac when he heard a loud 
noise in the hall. He rose to go and see what was the matter 
when the door was suddenly flung open and a man entered the 
room panting and breathless. This man was Chupin, once a 
poacher, but now enjoying the position of head gamekeeper on 
the Sairmeuse estates. It was evident, from his manner and 
appearance, that something very extraordinary had happened. 

"What is the matter?" inquired the duke. 
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"They are coming!*' cried Chupin; "they are already on 
the way !" 

"Who are coming? who?" 

Chupin made no verbal reply, but handed the duke a copy 
of the letter written by Martial under Chanlouineau's dicta- 
tion. "My dear friend," so M. de Sairmeuse read, "we are at 
last agreed, and the marriage is decided on. We are now busy 
preparing for the wedding, which will take place on the 4th 
of March." The date was no longer blank: but still the du|ce 
had naturally failed to understand the purport of the missive. 
"Well, what of it?" he asked. 

Chupin tore his hair. "They are on the way," he repeated. 
"The peasants — all the peasants of the district. They intend to 
take possession of Montaignac, dethrone Louis XVIII, bring 
back the emperor, or, at least, the emperor's son, and crown 
him as Napoleon II. Ah, the wretches! they have deceived 
me. I suspected this outbreak, but I did not think it was so 
near at hand." 

This unexpected intelligence well-nigh stupefied the duke. 
"How many are there?" he asked. 

"Ah! how do I know, your grace? Two thousand, perhaps — 
perhaps ten thousand." 

"All the townspeople are with us." 

"No, your grace, no. The rebels have accomplices here. 
All the retired officers of the imperial army are waiting to 
assist them." 

"Who are the leaders of the movement?" 

"Lacheneur, the Abbe Midon, Chanlouineau, the Baron 
d'Escorval— " 

"Enough I" cried the duke. 

Now that the danger was certain, his coolness returned, and 
his herculean form, a trifle bowed by the weight of years, rose 
to its full height. He gave the bell-rope a violent pull; and 
directly his valet entered he bade him bring his uniform and 
pistols at once. The servant was about to obey, when the 
dulse added : "Wait ! Let some one take a horse, and go and 
tell my son to come here without a moment's delay. Take 
one of the swiftest horses. The messenger ought to go to 
Sairmeuse and back in two hours." On hearing these words, 
Chupin pulled at the duke's coat-tail to attract his attention. 

"Well, what is it now?" asked M. de Sairmeuse impatiently. 

The old poacher raised his finger to his lips, as if recom- 
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mending silence, and as soon as the valet had left the room, 
he exclaimed: 

"It is useless to send for the marquis !" 

"And why, you fool?" 

"Because, because — excuse me — ^I — " 

"Zounds! will you speak, or not?" 

Chupin regretted that he had gone so far. "Because the 
marquis — " 

"Well?" 

"He is engaged in it." 

The duke overturned the dinner-table with a terrible blow 
of his clenched fist, "You lie, you wretch !" he thundered with 
terrible oaths. 

His anger was so threatening that the old poacher sprang 
to the door and turned the knob, ready for flight. "May I lose 
my head if I do not speak the truth," he insisted. "Ah 1 Lache- 
neur's daughter is a regular sorceress. All the gallants of the 
neighborhood are in the ranks ; Chanlouineau, young D'Escorval, 
your son — " 

M. de Sairmeuse was pouring forth a torrent of curses upon 
Marie-Anne when his valet reentered the room. He suddenly 
checked himself, put on his uniform, and ordering Qiupin to 
follow him, he hastened from the house. He was still hoping 
that Chupin had exaggerated the danger, but when he reached 
the Place d'Armes, commanding an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country, whatever allusions he may have retained 
immediately vanished. Signal lights gleamed on every side, and 
Montaignac seemed surrounded by a circle of flame. 

"There are the signals," murmured Chupin. "The rebels 
will be here before two o'clock in the morning." 

The duke made no reply, but hastened toward M. de Cour- 
tornieu's house. He was striding onward, when, on turning 
a corner, he espied two men talking in a doorway; they also 
bad perceived him, and at sight of his glittering epaulettes they 
both took flight. The duke instinctively started in pursuit, over- 
took one of the men, and, seizing him by the collar, sternly 
asked: "Who are you? What is your name?" 

The man was silent, and his captor shook him so roughly 
that two pistols concealed under his overcoat fell to the ground. 
"Ah, brigand I" exclaimed M. de Sairmeuse, "so you are one 
of the conspirators against the king !" 

Then, without another word, he dragged the man to the cita- 
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del, gave him in charge of the astonished soldiers, and again 
hastened after M. de Conrtornieu. He expected to find the 
marquis terrified; but on the contrary- he seemed perfectly 
delighted. 

"At last/' he said, "there comes an opportunity for us to 
display our devotion and our zeal — ^and without danger! We 
have good walls, strong gates, and three thousand soldiers at 
our command. These peasants are fools I But be grateful for 
their folly, my dear duke, and run and order out the Montaignac 
chasseurs — " He suddenly paused, and then with a gesture of 
annoyance he resumed: "The deuce! I am expecting Blanche 
this evening. She was to leave Courtomieu after dinner. 
Heaven grant she may meet with no misfortune on the 
way!" 

The Due de Sairmeuse and the Marquis de Courtomieu 
had more time before them than they supposed. The rebels 
were advancing, but not so rapidly as Chupin had stated, for 
Lacheneur's plans had been disarranged by two unforeseen 
circumstances. 

When standing beside his burning cottage, he had counted 
the signal fires that blazed out in answer to his own, and found 
their number corresponded with his expectations; he joyfully 
exclaimed: "See, all our friends keep their word! They are 
ready; and are now on their way to the meeting-place. Let 
us start at once, for we must be there first !" 

His horse was brought him, and one foot was already in 
the stirrup when two men sprang from the neighboring grove 
and darted toward him. One of them seized the horse by the 
bridle. 

"The Abbe Midool" exclaimed Lacheneur in amazement; 
"M. d'Escorval !" And foreseeing, perhaps, what was to come, 
he added in a tone of concentrated fury: "What do you two 
want with me?" 

"We wish to prevent the accomplishment of an act of 
madness !'' exclaimed M. d'Escorval. "Hatred has crazed you, 
Lacheneur !" 

"You know nothing of my projects !" 

"Do you think that I don't suspect them ? You hope to cap- 
ture Montaignac — " 

"What does that matter to you?" interrupted Lacheneur, 
angrily. 

But M. d'Escorval would not be silenced. He seized his 

6— Vol. II— Oab. 
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former friend by the arm, and in a voice loud enough to be 
heard distinctly by every one present, he continued : "You fool- 
ish fellow ! You have forgotten that Montaignac is a fortified 
city, surrounded by deep moats and high walls I You have for- 
gotten that behind these fortifications there is a garrison com- 
manded by a man whose energy and bravery are beyond all 
question — ^the Due de Sairmeuse." 

Lacheneur struggled to free himself from the baron's grasp. 
"Everything has been arranged," he replied, "and they are 
expecting us at Montaignac. You would be as sure of this as 
I am myself if you had only seen the lights gleaming in the 
windows of the citadel. And look, you can see them yet. These 
lights tell me that two or three hundred of Napoleon's old 
officers will come and open the gates of the town as soon as 
we make our appearance." 

"And after that! If you take Montaignac, what will you 
do then? Do you imagine the English will give you back 
your emperor? Isn't Napoleon II an Austrian prisoner? Have 
you forgotten that the allied sovereigns have left a hundred and 
fifty thousand soldiers within a day's march of Paris ?" 

Sullen murmurs were heard among Lacheneur's followers. 

"But all this is nothing," continued the baron. "The chief 
danger lies in the fact that there are generally as many traitors 
as dupes in an undertaking of this sort." 

"Whom do you call dupes?" 

"All those who mistake their illusions for realities, as you 
have done ; all those who wishing something to happen are con- 
vinced that it will happen — ^simply because they wish it so. 
And besides, do you really suppose that neither the Due de 
Sairmeuse nor the Marquis de Courtornieu has been warned 
of your attempt?" 

Lacheneur shrugged his shoulders. "Who could have warned 
them ?" he asked complacently. But his tranquillity was feigned, 
as the glance he cast on Jean only too plainly proved. Frigid 
indeed was the tone in which he added: "It is probable that 
the duke and the marquis are at this moment in the power 
of our friends." 

The cure now attempted to second the baron's efforts. "You 
will not go, Lacheneur," he said. "You can not remain deaf 
to the voice of reason. You are an honest man; think of the 
frightful responsibility you assume! Upon these frail hopes 
you are imperilling hundreds of brave lives! I tell you tiat 
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you will not succeed; and will be betrayed; I am sure you .will 
be betrayed I" 

An expression of horrible agony contracted Lacheneur's fea- 
tures. It was evident to every one that he was deeply moved; 
and| perhaps, matters might have taken a very different course 
had it not been for Chanlouineau's intervention. "We are wast- 
ing too much time in foolish prattle/' he exclaimed, stepping 
forward and brandishing his gun. 

Lacheneur started as if he had been struck by a whip. He 
rudely freed himself from his friend's grasp, and leaped into 
the saddle. "Forward!" he ordered. 

But the baron and the priest did not yet despair; they sprang 
to the horse's head. "Lacheneur," cried the priest, "beware I 
The blood you are about to spill will fall on your own head, 
and on the heads of your children !" 

Arrested by these prophetic words, the little band paused, 
and at the same moment a figure clad in the costume of a 
peasant issued from the ranks. 

"Marie-Anne I" exclaimed the abbe and the baron in the 
same breath. 

"Yes, it is I," replied the young girl, doffing the large hat 
which had partially concealed her face; "I wish to share the 
dangers of those who are dear to me — share in their victory 
or their defeat Your advice comes too late, gentlemen. Do 
you see those lights on the horizon? They tell us that the 
people of the province are repairing to the cross-roads at the 
Croix d'Arcy, our general meeting-place. Before two o'clock 
fifteen hundred men will be gathered there awaiting my father's 
commands. Would you have him leave these men, whom he 
has called from their peaceful firesides, without a leader? No, 
it is impossible!" 

She evidently shared her lover's and her father's madness, 
even if she did not share all their hopes. "No, there must 
be no more hesitation, no more parleying," she continued. 
"Prudence now would be the height of folly. There is 
no more danger in a retreat than in an advance. Do not 
try to detain my father, gentlemen; each moment of delay 
may, perhaps, cost a man's life. And now, my friends, 
forward I" 

A loud cheer answered her, and the little band descended 
the hiU. 

But M. d'Escorval could not allow his own son, whom he now 
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perceived in the ranks, to depart in this fashion: "Maurice!" 
he cried. 

The young fellow hesitated, but finally stepped forward. 

"You will not follow these madmen, Maurice?" said the 
baron. 

"I must follow them, father." 

"I forbid it." 

"Alas! father, I can't obey you. I have promised — ^I 
have sworn. I am second in command." If his voice had a 
mournful ring, plainly enough he was at all events de- 
termined. 

"My son !" exclaimed M. d*Escorval ; "unfortunate boy ! Don't 
you know that you are marching to certain death?" 

"Then all the more reason, father, why I shouldn't break 
my word." 

"And your mother, Maurice, your mother whom you forget !" 

A tear glistened in the young fellow's eye. "I am sure," 
he replied, "that my mother would rather weep for her dead 
son than keep him near her dishonored, and branded as a 
coward and a traitor. Farewell ! father." 

M. d'Escorval appreciated the nobility of mind which 
Maurice's conduct implied. He opened his arms, and 
pressed his son convulsively to his heart, feeling that it 
might be for the last time in life. "Farewell!" he faltered, 
"farewell I" 

A minute later Maurice had rejoined his comrades, now on the 
plain below, leaving the baron standing motionless and over- 
whelmed with sorrow. 

Suddenly M. d'Escorval started from his reverie. "A single 
hope remains, abbe!" he cried. 

"Alas !" murmured the priest. 

"Oh — I am not mistaken. Marie-Anne just told us the place 
of rendezvous. By running to Escorval and harnessing the 
cabriolet, we might be able to reach the 'Croix d'Arcy before 
this party arrives there. Your voice, which touched Lacheneur, 
will touch the hearts of his accomplices. We will persuade 
these poor, misguided men to return home. Come, abbe; come 
quickly I" 

They tarried no longer, but swiftly descended toward the 
ferry. 
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fT^HE clock in the church tower of Sairmeuse was just striking 
* eight when Lacheneur and his little band of followers left 
La Reche. An hour later, Blanche de Courtornieu, after dining 
alone with Aunt Medea at the chateau, ordered the carriage to 
take her to Montaignac. Since her father's duties had com- 
pelled him to reside in the town they only met on Sundays, 
when it either happened that Blanche went to Montaignac, or 
the marquis paid a visit to his ^tate. 

Now this was Thursday evening, and the servants were con- 
sequently somewhat surprised when they heard that their young 
mistress was going to "the town." 

Her journey was prompted, however, by somewhat singular 
circumstances. 

Six days had elapsed since Martial's last visit to Courtornieu, 
six days of suspense and anguish for the jealous Blanche. What 
Aunt Medea had to endure during this interval, only poor de- 
pendents in rich families can understand. For the first three 
days Blanche succeeded in preserving a semblance of self- 
control; but on the fourth she could endure the suspense no 
longer, and in spite of the breach of etiquette the step involved, 
she despatched a messenger to Sairmeuse to inquire if Martial 
were ill, or if he had been summoned away? 

The messenger learned that the young marquis was in very 
good health, and that he spent the entire day, from early mom 
to dewy eve, shooting in the neighboring preserves; going to 
bed every evening as soon as dinner was over. 

What a horrible insult this conduct implied for Blanche! 
However, it did not so much distress her as she felt certain 
that directly Martial heard of her inquiries he would hasten to 
her with a full apology. Her hope was vain; he did not come; 
nor even condescend to give a sign of life. 

"Ah ! no doubt he is with that wretch," said Blanche to Aunt 
Medea. "He is on his knees before that miserable Marie-Anne 
— ^his mistress." For she had finished by believing — as is not 
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unfrcqucntly the case — the very calumnies which she herself 
had invented. 

Scarcely knowing how to act, she at last decided to make 
her father her confidant; and accordingly wrote him a note 
to the effect that she was coming to Montaignac for his advice. 
In reality, she wished her father to compel Lacheneur to leave 
the country. This would be an easy matter for the marquis, 
since he was armed with discretionary judicial authority at an 
epoch when lukewarm devotion furnished an ample excuse for 
sending a man into exile. 

Fully decided upon executing this plan, Mademoiselle Cour- 
tomieu grew calmer on leaving the chateau; and her hopes 
overflowed in incoherent phrases, which poor Aunt Medea lis- 
tened to with all her accustomed resignation. "At last," ex- 
claimed the revengeful Blanche, "I shall be rid of this shame- 
less creature. We will see if he has the audacity to follow her. 
Ah, no; he can not dare to do that !" 

She was talking in this strain, or reflecting how she should 
lay the matter before her father, while the carriage which she 
and Aunt Medea occupied rolled over the highway and through 
the village of Sairmeuse. 

There were lights in every house, the wine-shops seemed full 
of tipplers, and groups of people could be seen in every direc- 
tion. 

All this animation was no doubt most unusual, but what 
did it matter to Mademoiselle de Courtomieu ! It was not until 
they were a mile or so from Sairmeuse that she was startled 
from her reverie. 

"Listen, Aunt Medea," she suddenly exclaimed. "What is 
that noise?" 

The poor dependent listened as she was bid, and both occu- 
pants of the carriage could distinguish a confused babel of 
shouts and singing, which grew nearer and more distinct as the 
vehicle rolled onward. 

"Let us find out the meaning of all this hubbub," said Blanche. 
And lowering one of the carriage windows, she asked the coach- 
man if he knew what the disturbance was about. 

"I can see a great crowd of peasants on the hill," he replied ; 
"they have torches and — " 

"Blessed Jesus!" interrupted Aunt Medea in alarm. 

"It must be a wedding," added the coachman, whipping up 
his horses. 
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It was not a wedding, however, but Lacheneur's little band, 
which had now swollen to five hundred men. 

The Bonapartist ringleader should have been at the Croix 
d'Arcy two hours earlier. But he had shared the fate of most 
popular chieftains. He had given an impetus to the move- 
ment, and now it was beyond his control. The Baron d'Escor- 
val had made him lose twenty minutes at La Reche, and he 
was delayed four times as long in Sairmeuse. When he reached 
that village, a little behind time, he found the peasants scat- 
tered through the wine-shops, drinking to the success of the 
enterprise ; and it proved a long and difficult talk to wrest them 
from their merry-making. To crown everything, when the 
insurgents were finally induced to resume their line of 
march, they could not possibly be persuaded to extinguish the 
torches they had lighted. Prayers and threats were alike 
unavailing. They declared that they wished to see their way, 
and their leader had to submit to this foolish fancy. Poor de- 
luded beings! They had not the slightest conception of the 
difficulties and the perils of the enterprise they had undertaken. 
They had set out to capture a fortified town, defended by a 
numerous garrison, just as if they had been bound on a pleasure 
jaunt. Gay, thoughtless, and animated with childlike confidence, 
they marched along, arm in arm, singing some patriotic refrain. 
Lacheneur, who was on horseback in the centre of the band, 
suffered the most intolerable anguish. Would not this delay 
ruin everything? What would the others, who were waiting 
at the Croix d'Arcy, think of him ! What were they doing at this 
very moment? Maurice, Chanlouineau, Jean, Marie- Anne, and 
some twenty old soldiers of the Empire who accompanied the 
party, understood and shared Lacheneur's despair. They knew 
the terrible danger they were incurring, and, like their captain, 
they constantly repeated : "Faster ! Let us march faster !" 

Vain was the exhortation! The peasantry openly declared 
that they preferred walking slowly. Soon, indeed, they did not 
walk at all, but came to an abrupt halt. Still it was not hesi- 
tation that induced them to pause. The fact was that some of 
the band, chancing to look back, had perceived the lamps of 
Mademoiselle de Courtornieu's carriage gleaming in the dark- 
ness. The vehicle came rapidly onward, and soon overtook 
them. The peasants at once recognized the coachman's livery, 
and greeted the carriage with derisive shouts. 

M. de Courtornieu's avarice had made him even more enemies 
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than the Due de Sairmeuse's pride, and all the peasants who 
thought they had more or less to complain of his extortions 
were delighted at this opportunity to frighten him; for as this 
was his carriage, no douht he was inside. Hence, their disap- 
pointment was great indeed when, on opening the carriage door, 
they perceived that the vehicle only contained Blanche and her 
elderly aunt. The latter shrieked with terror, but her niece, 
who was certainly a brave girl, haughtily asked: "Who are 
you? and what do you want?" 

"You shall know to-morrow," replied Chanlouineau. "Until 
then, you are our prisoners." 

"I see that you do not know who I am, boy." 

"Excuse me. I do know who you are, and, for this very 
reason, I must request you to alight from your carriage. She 
must leave the carriage, must she not, M. d'Escorval?" 

"I won't leave my carriage," retorted the infuriated heiress. 
"Tear me from it if you dare !" 

They would certainly have dared to do so had it not been for 
Marie-Anne, who checked several peasants as ihty were spring- 
ing toward the vehicle. "Let Mademoiselle de Courtomieu pass 
without hindrance," said she. 

But this permission might produce such serious consequences 
that Chanlouineau found courage to resist. "That can not 
be, Marie-Anne," said he. "She will warn her father. We 
must keep her as a hostage ; her life may save the lives of our 
friends." 

Blanche had not hitherto recognized her former friend, any 
more than she had suspected the intentions of the crowd. But 
Marie-Anne's name, coupled with that of D'Escorval, enlight- 
ened her at once. She understood everything, and trembled 
with rage at the thought that she was at her rival's mercy. 
She immediately resolved to place herself under no obligation 
to Marie-Anne Lacheneur. 

"Very well," said she, "we will alight." 

But Marie-Anne checked her. "No," said she, "no 1 This is 
not proper company for a young girl." 

"For an honest young girl, you should say," replied Blanche, 
with a sneer. 

Chanlouineau was standing only a few feet off with his gun 
in his hand. If a man had spoken in this manner he would 
certainly have killed him on the spot. 

"Mademoiselle will turn back," calmly rejoined Marie- Anne, 
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disdaining to notice the insult which her former friend's words 
implied. ''As she can reach Montaignac by the other road, two 
men will accompany her as far as Courtornieu/' 

The order was obeyed. The carriage turned and rolled away, 
though not before Blanche had found time to cry: "Beware, 
Marie- Anne! I will make you pay dearly for your insulting 
patronage !" 

The hours were flying by. This incident had occupied ten 
minutes more — ten centuries — and the last trace of order had 
vanished. Lacheneur could have wept with rage. Suddenly 
calling Maurice and Chanlouineau to his side, he said: "I 
place you in command, do everything you can to hurry these 
idiots onward. I will ride as fast as possible to the Croix 
d'Arcy." 

He started, but he was only a short distance in advance of 
his followers when he perceived two men running toward him 
at full speed. One was clad in the attire of the middle classes ; 
the other wore the old uniform of captain in the emperor's 
guard. 

"What has happened?" cried Lacheneur in alarm. 

"Everything is discovered !" 

"Good heavens !" 

"Major Carini has been arrested." 

"By whom? How?" 

"Ah ! there was a fatality about it ! Just as we were perfect- 
ing our arrangements to seize the Due de Sairmeuse, he him- 
self surprised us. We fled, but the cursed noble pursued us, 
overtook Carini, caught him by the collar, and dragged him to 
the citadel." 

Lacheneur was overwhelmed; the abbe's gloomy prophecy 
again resounded in his ears. 

"So I warned my friends, and hastened to warn you," con- 
tinued the officer. "The affair is an utter failure P' 

He was only too correct ; and Lacheneur knew it even better 
than he did. But, blinded by hatred and anger, he would not 
acknowledge that the disaster was irreparable. He affected a 
calmness which he was far from feeling. "You are easily dis- 
couraged, gentlemen." he said, bitterly. "There is, at least, one 
more chance." 

"The deuce! Then you have resources of which we are 
ignorant?" 

"Perhaps — ^that depends. You have just passed the Croix 
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d'Arcy; did you tell any of those people what yon have just 
told me?" 

"Not a word." 

"How many men are assembled there?" 

"At least two thonsand." 

"And what is their mood?" 

"They are all eagerness to begin the fight. They are cursing 
your slowness, and told me to entreat you to make haste." 

"In that case our cause is not lost," said Lacheneur, with a 
determined gesture. "Wait here until the peasants come t^, 
and impress upon them that you were sent to tell them to make 
haste. Bring them on as quickly as possible, and have confi- 
dence in me; I will be responsible for the success of the 
enterprise." 

So speaking, he put spurs to his horse and galloped away. 
In point of fact, he had deceived the men he had just spoken 
with. He had no other resources, nor even the slightest hope 
that the enterprise might now prove successful. He had told 
an abominable falsehood. But if this edifice, which he had 
raised with such infinite care and labor, was to totter and fall, 
he wished to be buried beneath its ruins. They would be de- 
feated; he felt sure of it, but what did that matter? In the 
conflict he would seek death and find it 

Bitter discontent pervaded the crowd at the Croix d'Arcy, the 
murmurs of dissatisfaction having changed to curses after the 
messengers despatched to warn Lacheneur of the disaster at 
Montaignac had passed by. These peasants, nearly two thou- 
sand in number, were indignant not to find their leader waiting 
for them at the rendezvous. "Where is he?" they asked each 
other. "Who knows, perhaps he has turned tail at the last 
moment? Perhaps he is concealing himself while we are here 
risking our lives and our children's bread." 

Soon the epithets of mischief-maker and traitor flew fronv 
lip to lip, increasing the anger that swelled in every heart. 
Some were of opinion that it wouki be best to disperse; while 
others wished to march against Montaignac without waiting 
any longer for Lacheneur. The point was beii^^ deliberated 
when a vehicle appeared in sight It was the Baron d'Escor- 
val's cabriolet. He and the abbe were in advance of Lacheneur, 
and trusted that they had arrived in time to prevent any further 
prosecution of the enterprise. But although only a few min- 
utes previously several of the insurgents had wavered^ the 
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peacemakers found all their entreaties and warnings useless. 
Instead of arresting the movement, their intervention only 
precipitated it. 

''We have gone too far to draw back/' exclaimed one of the 
neighboring farmers, who was the recognized leader in Lache- 
neur's absence. "If death is before us, it is also behind us. To 
attack and conquer — that is our only hope of salvation. For- 
ward, then, at once. That is the only way of disconcerting our 
enemies. He who hesitates is a coward ! So forward !'' 

"Yes, forward !" reechoed the excited crowd. They unfurled 
the tricolor, the banner banished by the Bourbon kings, which 
reminded them of so much glory and such great misfor- 
tunes; the drums beat, and with loud shouts of, "Long live 
Napoleon the Second!" the whole column took up its line of 
march. 

Pale, in disordered garb, and with voices husky with emotion 
and fatigue, M. d'Escorval and the abbe followed in the wake of 
the rebels, imploring them to listen to reason. These two 
alone perceived the precipice toward which these misguided men 
were rushing, and they prayed to providence for an inspiration 
that might enable them to arrest this foolish enterprise while 
there was yet time. In fifty minutes the distance separating 
the Croix d'Arcy from Montaignac is covered. Soon the insur- 
gents perceive the gate of the citadel, which was to have been 
opened for them by their friends within the town. It is eleven 
o'clock, and this gate is opened. Does not this circumstance 
prove that their friends are masters of the town, and that they 
are awaiting them in force? Hence, the column boldly advances, 
so certain of success that those who carry guns do not even 
take the trouble to load them. 

M. d'Escorval and the abbe alone foresee the catastrophe. 
They entreat the leader of the expedition not to neglect the 
commonest precautions; they implore him to send two men on 
in advance to reconnoitre; they themselves offer to go, on 
condition that the peasants will await their return before pro- 
ceeding farther. 

But their prayers are unheeded. The peasants pass the outer 
line of fortifications in safety, and the head of the advancing 
column reaches the drawbridge. The enthusiasm now amounts 
to delirium; and who will be the first to enter is the only 
thought. 

Alar t at that very moment they hear a pistol fired. It is 
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a signal, for instantly, and on every side, resounds a terrible 
fusillade. Three or four peasants fall, mortally wounded. The 
remainder pause, terror-stricken and thinking only of escape. 
Still the leader encourages his men, there are a few of Napo- 
leon's old soldiers in the ranks; and a struggle begins, all the 
more frightful owing to the darkness ! 

But it is not the cry of "Forward !" that suddenly rends the 
air. The voice of a coward raises the cry of panic: "We are 
betrayed ! Let him save himself who can !" 

Then comes the end of all order. A wild fear seizes the 
throng; and these men fly madly, despairingly, scattered as 
withered leaves are scattered by the force of the tempest. 




AT first Chupin's extraordinary revelations and the thought 
^^ that Martial, the heir of his name and dukedom, should so 
degrade himself as to enter into a conspiracy with vulgar peas- 
ants, had well-nigh overcome the Due de Sairmeuse. However, 
M. de Courtomieu's composure soon restored his sang-froid. 
He hastened to the barracks, and in less than half an hour five 
hundred linesmen and three hundred Montaignac chasseurs 
were under arms. With those forces at his disposal it would 
have been easy enough to suppress the movement without the 
slightest bloodshed. It was only necessary to close the gates 
of the city, for it was not with clubs and fowling-pieces that 
these infatuated peasants could force an entrance into a for- 
tified town. 

Such moderation did not, however, suit a man of the duke's 
violent nature. Struggle and excitement were his elements, and 
ambition fanned his zeal. He ordered the gates of the citadel 
to be left open, and concealed numerous soldiers behind the 
parapets of the outer fortifications. He then stationed himself 
where he could command a view of the insurgents' approach, 
and deliberately choose his moment for giving the signal to 
fire. Still a strange thing happened. Out of four hundred 
shots fired into a dense mass of fifteen hundred men, only three 
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hit their mark. More humane than their commander, nearly all 
the soldiers had fired into the air. 

However, the dnke had no time to investigate this strange 
occurrence now. He leaped into the saddle, and placing him- 
self at the head of several hundred men, hoth cavalry and in- 
fantry, he started in pursuit of the fugitives. The peasants 
were, perhaps, some twenty minutes in advance. These simple- 
minded fellows might easily have made their escape. They had 
only to disperse in twenty different directions; but unfortu- 
nately, this thought never once occurred to the majority of 
them. A few ran across the fields and then gained their homes 
in safety; while the others fled panic-stricken, like a flock of 
frightened sheep before the pursuing soldiers. Fear lent them 
wings, for at each moment they could hear the shots fired at 
the laggards. 

There was one man, however, who was still steadily galloping 
in the direction of Montaignac; and this was Lacheneur. He 
had just reached the Croix d'Arcy when the firing began. He 
listened and waited. No discharge of musketry answered the 
first fusillade. What could be happening? Plainly there was 
no combat Had the peasantry been butchered then? Lache- 
neur had a perception of the truth, and regretted that the bul- 
lets just discharged had not pierced his own heart. He put 
spurs to his horse and galloped past the cross-roads toward 
Montaignac. At last he perceived the fugitives approaching in 
the distance. He dashed forward to meet them, and mingling 
curses and insults together he vainly tried to stay their flight 
"You cowards !" he vociferated, "you traitors I you fly and you 
are ten against one! Where are you going? To your own 
homes? Fools I you will only find the gendarmes there, wait- 
ing your coming to conduct you to the scaffold. Is it not better 
to die with your weapons in your hands? Come — right about. 
Follow me I We may still conquer. Recnforceraents are at 
hand ; two thousand men are following me I" 

He promised them two thousand men ; had he promised them 
ten thousand, twenty thousand — an army and cannon — it would 
have made no difference. Not until they reached the wide open 
space of the cross-roads, where they had talked so confidently 
scarcely an hour before, did the more intelligent of the throng 
regain their senses, while the others fled in every direction. 

About a hundred of the bravest and most determined of the 
consph-ators gathered round Lacheneur. In the midst of the 
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little crowd was the Abbe Midon with a gloomy and despondent 
countenance. He had been separated from the baron, of whose 
fate he was ignorant. Had M. d'Escorval been killed or taken 
prisoner? or was it possible that he had made his escape? The 
worthy priest dared not return home. He waited, hoping that 
his companion might rejoin him, and deemed himself fortunate 
in finding the baron's cabriolet still standing at a corner of the 
open space, formed by the four cross-roads. He was still wait- 
ing when the remnant of the column confided to Maurice and 
Chanlouineau came up. Of the five hundred men that com- 
posed this troop on its departure from Sairmeuse, only fifteen 
remained, including the two retired officers, who had escaped 
from Montaignac, and brought Lacheneur intelligence that the 
conspiracy was discovered. Marie-Anne was in the centre of 
this little party. 

Her father and his friends were trying to decide what course 
should be pursued. Should each man go his own way? or 
should they unite, and by an obstinate resistance, give their 
comrades time to reach their homes? 

Chanlouineau's voice put an end to the hesitation. 'T have 
come to fight," he exclaimed, "and I shall sell my life dearly." 

"We will make a stand then !" cried the others. 

But Chanlouineau did not immediately follow them to the 
spot they considered best adapted for a prolonged defense; he 
called Maurice and drew him a little aside. "You must leave 
us at once, M. d'Escorval,*' he said, in a rough voice. 

"I — I came here, Chanlouineau, as you did, to do my duty." 

"Your duty, sir, is to serve Marie- Anne. Go at once, and 
take her with you." 

"I shall remain," said Maurice firmly. 

He was going to join his comrades when Chanlouineau 
stopped him. "You have no right to sacrifice your life here," 
he said quickly. "It belongs to the woman who has given her- 
self to you." 

"Wretch ! how dare you — " 

Chanlouineau sadly shook his head. "What is the use of 
denying it?" said he. "It was so great a temptation that only 
an angel could have resisted it. It was not your fault, nor was 
it hers. Lacheneur was a bad father. There was a day when 
I wanted either to kill myself or to kill you, I didn't know 
which. Ah ! you certainly were near death that day. You were 
scarcely five paces from the muzzle of my gun. It was God 
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who stayed my hand by reminding me what her despair would 
be. But now that I have to die, and Lacheneur as well, some 
one must take^care of Marie>Anne. Swear that you will marry 
her. You may be involved in some difficulty on account of this 
affair ; but I have the means of saving you.^' 

He was suddenly interrupted by a fusillade. The Due de 
Sairmeuse's soldiers were approaching. "Good heavens!" ex- 
claimed Chanlouineau, "and Marie-Anne.*' 

They rushed in pursuit of her, and Maurice was the first to 
find her, standing in the centre of the open space clinging to 
the neck of her father's horse. He took her in his arms, trying 
to drag her away. "Come I" said he, "come I" 

But she refused. "Leave me, leave me 1" she entreated. 

"But all is lost r 

"Yes, I know that all is lost— even honor. Leave me here. 
I must remain; I must die, and thus hide my shame. It must, 
it shall be so!" 

Just then Chanlouineau reached them. Had he divined the 
secret of her resistance? Perhaps so, but at all events without 
uttering a word, he lifted her in his strong arms as if she had 
been a child, and carried her to the cabriolet, beside which the 
Abbe Midon was standing. "Get in," he said, addressing the 
priest, "and quick — ^take Mademoiselle Lacheneur. Now, 
Maurice, it's your turn I" 

But the duke's soldiers were already masters of the field. 
They had perceived this little group and hastened forward. 
Brave Chanlouineau certainly was. He seized his gun, and 
brandishing it like a club managed to hold the enemy at bay, 
while Maurice sprang into the carriage, caught the reins, and 
started the horse off at a gallop. All the cowardice and all the 
heroism displayed on that terrible night will never be really 
known. Two minutes after the departure of the vehicle, Chan- 
louineau was still battling with the foe. He had at least a 
dozen men to deal with. Twenty shots had been fired, and yet 
he was unwounded, and his enemies almost believed him to be 
invulnerable. ' 

"Surrender!" cried the soldiers, amazed by his bravery; 
"surrender I" 

"Never! never!" he shrieked in reply, at the same time 
warding his assailants off with well-nigh superhuman strength 
and agility. The struggle might have lasted some time longer, 
had not one of the soldiers managed to crawl behind him, with- 
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out being perceived. This linesman seized Chanlouineau by the 
legs, and although the latter struggled furiously, he was taken 
at such a disadvantage that further resistance was impossible. 
He fell to the ground with a loud cry of "Help ! friends, help I" 

But no one responded to this appeal. At the other end of the 
open space those upon whom he called had virtually yielded, 
after a desperate struggle. The main body of the duke's in- 
fantry was near at hand. The rebels could hear the drums 
beating the charge and see the bayonets gleaming in the 
moonlight. 

Lacheneur, who had remained on horseback amid his partt- 
zans, utterly ignoring the bullets that whistled round him, felt 
that his few remaining friends were about to be exterminated. 
At that supreme moment a vision of the past flitted before his 
mind's eye, with the rapidity of a flash of lightning. He read 
and judged his own heart. Hatred had led him to crime. He 
loathed himself for the humiliation which he had imposed upon 
his daughter, and cursed himself for the falsehoods with which 
he had deceived these brave men, for whose death he would be 
accountable to God. Enough blood had flowed; he must save 
those who remained. "Cease firing, my friends," he com- 
manded; "retreat!" 

They obeyed — he could see them scatter in every direction. 
He too could fly, for was he not mounted on a swift steed 
which would bear him beyond the reach of the enemy? But 
he had sworn that he would not survive defeat. Maddened 
with remorse, despair, sorrow, and impotent rage, he saw no 
refuge except in death. He had only to wait for it, for it was 
fast approaching; and yet he preferred to rush to meet it. 
Gathering up the reins, and applying the spurs he charged upon 
the enemy. 

The shock was rude, the ranks opened, and there was a mo- 
ment's confusion. Then Lacheneur's horse, wounded by a dozen 
bayonet thrusts, reared on its hind-legs, beat the air with its 
fore hoofs, and, falling backward, pinned its rider underneath. 
And the soldiers marched onward, not suspecting that the rider 
was struggling to free himself. 

It was half-past one in the morning — ^the open space where 
the cross-roads met was virtually deserted. Nothing could be 
heard save the moans of a few wotmded men calling on their 
comrades for succor. Before thinking of attending to the 
wounded, M. de Sairmeuse had to occupy himself with his o^ 
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personal interests and glory. Now that the insurrection had, 
so to say, been suppressed, it was necessary to exaggerate its 
magnitude as much as possible, in order that his grace's reward 
might be in proportion with the services he would be supposed 
to have rendered. Some fifteen or twenty rebels had been cap- 
tured; but these were not sufficient to give the victory all the 
eclat which the duke desired. He must find more culprits to 
drag before the provost-marshal or before a military commis- 
sion. He, therefore, divided his troops into several detach- 
ments, and sent them in every direction with orders to explore 
the villages, search the houses, and arrest all suspected per- 
sons. Having given this order and recommended implacable 
severity, he turned his horse and started at a brisk trot for 
Montaignac. 

Like his friend, M. de Courtomieu, he would have blessed 
these honest, artless conspirators, had not a growing fear im- 
paired his satisfaction. Was his son, the Marquis de Sairmeuse, 
really implicated in this conspiracy or not? The duke could 
scarcely believe in Martial's connivance, and yet the recollec- 
tion of Chupin's assertions troubled him. On the other hand, 
what could have become of Martial ? Had he been met by the 
servant sent to warn him? Was he returning? And, in that 
case, by which road? Had he fallen into the hands of the 
peasants? So many questions which could not with certainty 
be answered. 

His grace's relief was intense when, on reaching his resi- 
dence in Montaignac, after a conference with M. de Courtor- 
nieu, he learned that Martial had returned home about a quarter 
of an hour before. The servant who brought him this news 
added that the marquis had gone to his own room directly he 
dismounted from his horse. 

"All right," replied the duke. '1 will go to him there." At 
the same time, however, despite his outward placidity of man- 
ner, he was secretly murmuring: "What abominable imperti- 
nence ! What I I am on horsebadc at the head of my troops, my 
life imperiled, and my son goes quietly to bed without even 
assuring himself of my safety !" 

He reached Martial's room, and finding the door closed and 
locked on the inside, rapped angrily against the panel. 

"Who is there ?" inquired the young marquis. 

"It is I," replied the duke ; "open the door." 

Martial at once complied, and M. de Sairmeuse entered; but 
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the sight that met his gaze made him tremble. On the table 
stood a basin full of blood, and Martial, with bare chest, was 
bathing a large wound near the right temple. 

"You have been fighting I" exclaimed the duke, in an agi- 
tated voice. 

"Yes." 

"Ah ! — then you were, indeed — " 

"I was where? — what?" 

"Why, at the rendezvous of those miserable peasants who, 
in their folly, dared to dream of overthrowing the best of 
princes !" 

"I think you must be jesting, sir," replied Martial, in a tone 
of deep surprise, which somewhat reassured his father, though 
it failed to dissipate his suspicions entirely. 

"Then these vile rascals attacked you ?" inquired M. de Sair- 
meuse. 

"Not at all. I have been simply obliged to fight a duel." 

"With whom? Name the scoundrel who has dared to insult 
you. 

A faint flush tinged Martial's cheek; but it was with his 
usual careless manner that he replied: "Upon my word, no; I 
shall not give his name. You would trouble him, perhaps ; and 
I really owe the fellow a debt of gratitude. It happened upon 
the highway; he might have murdered me without ceremony 
had he only chosen, but he offered me open combat. Besides, 
he was wounded far more severely than I." 

All M. de Sairmeuse's doubts had now returned. "And why, 
instead of summoning a physician, are you attempting to dress 
this wound yourself?" 

"Because it is a mere trifle, and because I wish to keep it a 
secret." 

The duke shook his head. "All this is scarcely plausible," 
he remarked ; "especially after the statements made to me con- 
cerning your complicity in the revolt." 

"Ah!" said the young marquis, "so your head spy has been 
at work again. However, I am certainly surprised that you can 
hesitate for a moment between your son's word and the stories 
told you by such a wretch." 

"Don't speak ill of Chupin, marquis ; he is a very useful man. 
Had it not been for him, we should have been taken unawares. 
It was through him that I learned of this vast conspiracy organ- 
ized by Lacheneur — " 
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"What! is it Lacheneur—" 

'Who is at the head of the movement? — ^yes, marquis. Ah! 
your usual discernment has failed you in this instance. What, 
you were a constant visitor at his house, and yet you suspected 
nothing? And you contemplate a diplomatic career! But this 
is not everything. Now you know what became of the money 
you so lavishly bestowed on these people. They used it to pur- 
chase guns, powder, and ammunition." 

The duke was satisfied that his earlier suspicions concern- 
ing his son's complicity were without foundation ; still he could 
not resist the temptation to taunt Martial anent his intimacy 
with the ex-steward of Sairmeuse. But, despite the bitterness 
of the situation, it proved a fruitless effort. Martial knew very 
well that he had been duped, but he did not think of resent- 
ment. 

"If Lacheneur has been captured," he murmured to him- 
self, "if he were condemned to death, and if I could only save 
him, then Marie-Anne would have nothing to refuse me." 




\X7HEN the Baron d'Escorval divined the reason of his 
^^ son's frequent absences from home, he studiously avoided 
speaking on the matter to his wife; and, indeed, he did not 
even warn her of his purpose when he went to ask the Abbe 
Midon to go with him to Lacheneur's. This was the first time 
that he had ever had a secret from the faithful partner of his 
life; and his silence fully explains the intensity of Madame 
d*Escorvars astonishment when at dinner time Maurice was 
sometimes late ; but the baron, like all great workers, was punc- 
tuality itself. Hence his non-arrival could only be due to some 
extraordinary occurrence. Madame d'Escorval's surprise devel- 
oped into uneasiness when she ascertained that her husband had 
started off in the Abbe Midon's company, that they had har- 
nessed a horse to the cabriolet themselves, driving through the 
stable-yard into a lane leading to the public road, in lieu of 
passing through the courtyard in front of the house, as was the 
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usual practise. This strange precaution mast necessarily con- 
ceal some mystery. 

Madame d'Eacorval waited^ oppressed by vague forebodings. 
The servants shared her anxiety; for the baron's affability and 
kindness had greatly endeared him to all his dependents. Long 
hours passed by, but eventually, at about ten o'clock in the 
evening, a peasant returning from Sairmeuse passed by the cha- 
teau, and seeing the servants clustering in front of the garden 
gate he stopped short, and with the loquacity of a man who has 
just been sacrificing at the altar of Bacchus, proceeded to relate 
the most incredible stories. He declared that all the peasantry 
for ten leagues around were under arms, and that the Baron 
d'Escorval was the leader of a revolt organized for the restora- 
tion of the Empire. He did not doubt the final success of the 
movement, boldly stating that Napoleon II, Marie-Louise, and 
all the marshals were concealed in Montaignac. Alas ! it must 
be confessed that Lacheneur had not hesitated to utter the 
grossest falsehoods in his anxiety to gain followers to his cause. 
Madame d'Escorval, before whom this peasant was conducted, 
could not be deceived by these ridiculous stories, but she could 
and did believe that the baron was the prime mover in the in- 
surrection. And this belief, which would have carried conster- 
nation to many women's hearts, absolutely reassured her. She 
had entire, unlimited faith in her husband. She believed him 
superior to all other men — ^infallible, in short. Hence, if he had 
organized a movement, that movement was right. If he had 
attempted it, it was because he expected to succeed; and if he 
looked for success, to her mind it was certain. 

Impatient, however, to know the result, she despatched the 
gardener to Sairmeuse with orders to obtain information with- 
out awakening suspicion, if possible, and to hasten back as soon 
as he could learn anything of a positive nature. He returned 
shortly after midnight, pale, frightened, and in tears. The dis- 
aster had already become known, and had been described to 
him with any amount of exaggeration. He had been toki that 
hundreds of men had been killed, and that a whole army was 
scouring the country, massacring the defenseless peasants and 
their families. 

While he was telling his story, Madame d'Escorval felt as if 
she were going mad. She saw — ^yes, positively, saw her son and 
her husband, dead — or still worse, mortally wounded, stretched 
on the public highway — ^lying with their arms crossed upon 
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their breasts, livid, bloody, their eyes staring wildly — ^begging 
for water — a drop of water to assuage their burning thirst. "I 
will find them !" she exclaimed, in frenzied accents. "I will go 
to the battlefield and seek for them among the dead, until I find 
them. Light some torches, my friends, and come with me, for 
you will aid me, will you not? You loved them; they were so 
good I You would not leave their dead bodies unburied ! Oh ! 
the wretches ! the wretches who have killed them !" 

The servants were hastening to obey when the furious gallop 
of a horse and the rapid roll of carriage-wheels were heard. 
"Here they come !" exclaimed the gardener, "here they come !" 

Madame d'Escorval, followed by the servants, rushed to the 
gate just in time to see a cabriolet enter the courtyard, and the 
panting horse, flecked with foam, miss his footing, and fall. 
The Abbe Midon and Maurice had already sprung to the ground 
and were removing an apparently lifeless body from the vehicle. 
Even Marie-Anne's great energy had not been able to resist so 
many successive shocks. The last trial had overwhelmed her. 
Once in a carriage, all immediate danger having disappeared, 
the excitement which had sustained her fled. She became un- 
conscious, and all efforts had hitherto failed to restore her. 
Madame d'Escorval, however, did not recognize Mademoiselle 
Lacheneur in her masculine attire. She only saw that the body 
Maurice and the priest were carrying was not her husband, 
and, turning to her son, exclaimed in a stifled voice : "And your 
father — ^your father, where is he?" 

Until that moment, Maurice and the cure had comforted 
themselves with the hope that M. d'Escorval would reach home 
before them. They were now cruelly undeceived. Maurice tot- 
tered, and almost dropped his precious burden. The abbe per- 
ceived his anguish, and made a sign to two servants, who gently 
lifted Marie-Anne, and bore her to the house. Then turning 
to Madame d'Escorval the cure exclaimed at hazard: "The 
baron will soon be here, madame, he fled first — " 

"The Baron d'Escorval could not have fled," she interrupted. 
"A general does not desert when he is face to face with the 
enemy. If a panic seizes his soldiers, he rushes to the front, 
and either leads them back to combat, or sacrifices his own 
life." 

"Mother!" faltered Maurice; "mother!" 

"Oh ! do not try to deceive me. My husband was the organ- 
izer of this conspiracy. If his confederates have been beaten 
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and dispersed they must have proved themselves cowards. 
Heaven have mercy upon me, my husband is dead!" 

In spite of the abbe's quickness of perception, he could not 
understand these assertions on the part of the baroness; and 
feared that sorrow and terror had tampered with her mind. 
''Ah! madame/' he exclaimed, "the baron had nothing to do 
with this movement: far from it — " He paused; they were 
standing in the court3rard, in the full glare of the torches lighted 
by the servants a moment previously. Any one passing along 
the public road could hear and see everything; and in the pres- 
ent situation such imprudence might have fatal results. ''Come, 
Madame," accordingly resumed the priest, leading the baroness 
toward the house; "and you, Maurice, come as well!" 

Madame d'Escorval and her son passively obeyed the sum- 
mons. The former seemed crushed l^ unspeakable anguish, but 
on entering the drawing-room she instinctively glanced at the 
seemingly lifeless form extended on the sofa. This time she 
recognized Marie- Anne. "What, Mademoiselle Lacheneur!" 
she faltered, "here in this costume? dead?" 

One might indeed believe that the poor girl was dead, to see 
her l3ang there rigid, cold, and as white as if the last drop of 
blood had been drained from her veins. Her beautiful face 
had the motionless pallor of marble; her half-open, colorless 
lips disclosed her teeth, clenched convulsively, and a large dark 
blue circle surrounded her closed eyelids. Her long black hair, 
which she had rolled up closely, so as to slip it under her peas- 
ant's hat, was now tmwound, and fell confusedly over the sofa 
and her shoulders. 

"There is no danger," declared the abbe, after he had ex- 
amined her. "She has only fainted, and it will not be long be- 
fore she regains consciousness." And then, rapidly but clearly, 
he gave the necessary directions to the servants, who were as 
astonished as their mistress. 

"What a night!" murmured Madame d'Escorval, as, staring 
on the scene with dilated eyes, she mechanically wiped her 
forehead, covered with cold perspiration. 

"I must remind you, madame," said the priest sympathizingly, 
but firmly, "that reason and duty alike forbid your yielding to 
despair! Wife, where is your energy? Christian, what has 
become of your confidence in a just and protecting Providence I" 

"Oh, I have courage left," faltered the wretched woman. "I 
am brave !" 
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The abbe led her to a large armchair and compelled her to 
sit down. Then in a gentler tone, he resumed: "Besides, why 
should you despair, madame? Your son is with you in safety. 
Your husband has not compromised himself ; he has done noth- 
ing more than I have done myself." And briefly, but with rare 
precision, the priest explained the part which he and the baron 
had played during this unfortunate evening. 

Instead of reassuring the baroness, however, his recital 
seemed to increase her anxiety. "I understand you," she inter- 
rupted, "and I believe you. But I also know that all the people 
in the country round about are convinced that my husband com> 
manded the rebels. They believe it, and they will say it." 

"And what of that r 

"If he has been arrested, as you give me to understand may 
be the case, he will be summoned before a court-martial. Was 
he not one of the emperor's friends ? That alone is a crime, as 
you know very well yourself. He will be convicted and sen- 
tenced to death." 

"No, madame, no ! Am I not here ? I will go to the tribunal 
and say : *I have seen and know everything.' " 

"But they will arrest you as well, for you are not a priest 
after their cruel hearts. They will throw you into prison, and 
you will meet him on the scaffold." 

Maurice had been listening with a pale, haggard face. "Ah, 
I shall have been the cause of the death of my father," he ex- 
claimed, as he heard these last words, and then, despite all the 
abbe's attempts to silence him, he continued : "Yes, I shall have 
killed him. He was ignorant even of the existence of this con- 
spiracy desired by Lacheneur; but I knew of it, and wished to 
succeed, because on it the success, the happiness of my life 
depended. And then — ^wretch that I was! — at times when I 
wished to gain a waverer in our ranks, I mentioned the hon- 
ored name of D'Escorval. Ah ! I was mad ! — I was mad ! And 
yet, even now, I have not the courage to curse my folly ! Oh, 
mother, mother, if you knew — " 

The young fellow paused, the sobs which convulsively rose 
in his throat choking all further utterances. Just then a faint 
moan was heard. Marie-Anne was slowly regaining conscious- 
ness. She seemed intensely puzzled by the scene around her, 
and passed her hands before her wandering eyes as if to ascer- 
tain whether she were really awake or not. At one moment 
she opened her mouth as if to speak, but the Abbe Midon 
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checked her with a hasty gesture. Maurice's confession and his 
mother's remarks had fully enlightened the priest as to the 
danger threatening the D'Escorvals. How could it be averted? 
There was no time for reflection. He must decide and act at 
once. Accordingly, he darted to* the door and summoned the 
servants, still clustering in the hall and on the staircase. ''Lis- 
ten to me attentively," said he, in that quick imperious voice 
which unhesitatingly impresses the hearer with the certainty 
of approaching peril, "and remember that your master's life 
depends, perhaps, upon your discretion. We can rely upon you, 
can we not?" 

Simultaneously the little group of dependents raised their 
hands, as if to call upon Heaven to witness their fidelity. 

'In less than an hour," continued the priest, "the soldiers 
sent in pursuit of the fugitives will be here. Not a word must 
be said concerning what has happened this evening. Whoever 
questions you must be led to suppose that I went away with the 
baron, and returned alone. Not one of you must have seen 
Mademoiselle Lacheneur. We are going to conceal her. Re- 
member, my friends, that all is lost if the slightest suspicion of 
her presence here is roused. Should the soldiers question you, 
try and convince them that M. Maurice has not left the house 
this evening." The priest paused for a moment, trying to think 
if he had forgotten any other precaution that human prudence 
could suggest; then he added again: "One word more; to see 
you standing about at this hour of the night will awaken sus- 
picion at once. However, we must plead in justification the 
alarm we feel at the baron's prolonged absence. Besides, Ma- 
dame d'Escorval is ill and that will furnish another excuse. 
She must go to bed at once, for by this means she may escape 
all awkward questioning. As for you, Maurice, run and change 
your clothes ; and above all, wash your hands, and sprinkle some 
scent over them." 

Those who heard the abbe were so impressed with the immi- 
nence of the danger that they were more than willing to obey 
his orders. As soon as Marie-Anne could be moved, she was 
carried to a tiny garret under the roof ; while Madame d'Escor- 
val retired to her own room, and the servants went back to the 
kitchen. Maurice and the abbe remained alone in the drawing- 
room. They were both cruelly oppressed by anxiety, and shared 
the opinion that the Baron d'Escorval had been made a prisoner. 
In that event, the Abbe Midon felt that all he could usefully at- 
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tempt was to try and save Maurice from any charge of com- 
plicity. "And who knows," he muttered, "the son's freedom 
may save the father's life?" 

At that moment, his meditations were interrupted by a violent 
pull at the bell of the front gate. The gardener could be heard 
hastening to answer the summons, the gate grated on its hinges, 
and then the measured tread of soldiers resounded over the 
gravel. Half a minute later a loud voice commanded : "Halt 1" 

The priest looked at Maurice and saw that he was as 
pale as death. "Be calm," he entreated, "don't be alarmed. 
Don't lose 3^ur self-possession — and, above all, don't forget my 
instructions." 

"Let them come," replied Maurice. "I am prepared." 

Scarcely had he spoken than the drawing-room door was 
flung violently open, and a captain of grenadiers entered the 
apartment. He was a young fellow of five-and-twenty, tall, 
fair-haired, with blue eyes, and a little, carefully waxed mus- 
tache. No doubt on ordinary occasions this military dandy's 
features wore the coxcomb's usual look of self-complacency, but 
for the time being he had a really ferocious air. The soldiers 
by whom he was accompanied awaited his orders in the hall. 
After glancing suspiciously round the apartment, he asked in 
a harsh voice : "Who is the master of this house ?" 

"The Baron d'Escorval, my father, who is absent," replied 
Maurice. 

"Where is he?" 

The abbe, who had hitherto remained seated, now rose to 
his feet. "On hearing of the unfortunate outbreak of this even- 
ing," he replied, "the baron and myself went after the peasants 
in the hope of inducing them to relinquish their foolish under- 
taking. They would not listen to us. In the confusion that 
ensued, I became separated from the baron; I returned here 
very anxious, and am now waiting for his return." 

The captain twisted his mustache with a sneering air. ''Not 
a bad invention !" said he. "Only I don't believe a word of it." 

A threatening light gleamed in the priest's eyes, and his lips 
trembled for a moment. However, he prudently held his peace. 

"Who are you ?" rudely asked the officer. 

"I am the cure of Sairmeuse." 

"Honest men ought to be in bed at thi& hour. And you are 
racing about the country after rebellious peasants. Really, I 
don't know what prevents me from ordering your arrest." 

7— Vol. II— Gab. 
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What did prevent him was the priestly robe, all powerful 
under the Restoration. With Maurice, however, the swagger- 
ing swashbuckler was more at ease. "How many are there in 
this family of yours?" he asked. 

"Three; my father, my mother — ill at this moment — and 
myself." 

"And how many servants?" 

"Seven — four men and three women." 

"You haven't housed or concealed any one here this evening?" 

"No one." 

"It will be necessary to prove that," rejoined the captain; 
and, turning toward the door, he called: "Corporal Bavois, 
step here!" 

This corporal proved to be one of the old soldiers who had 
followed the emperor all over Europe. Two tiny, but piercing 
gray eyes lighted his tanned, weather-beaten face, and an im- 
mense hooked nose surmounted a heavy, bristling mustache. 
"Bavois," commanded the officer, "take half a dozen men and 
search this house from top to bottom. You are an old fox, 
and if there be any hiding-place here, you will be sure to dis- 
cover it. If you find any one concealed here, bring the person 
to me. Go, and make haste !" 

The corporal saluted and turned on his heels ; while the cap- 
tain walked toward Maurice: "And now," said he, "what have 
you been doing this evening?" 

The young man hesitated for a moment: then, with well- 
feigned indifference, replied: "I have not put my head out of 
doors." 

"Hum ! that must be proved. Let me see your hands." 

The soldier's tone was so offensive that Maurice felt the 
blood rise to his forehead. Fortunately a warning glance from 
the abbe made him restrain himself. He offered his hands for 
inspection, and the captain, after examining them carefully on 
either side, took the final precaution to smell them. "Ah!" 
quoth he, "these hands are too white and smell too sweet to 
have been dabbling with powder." 

At the same time he was somewhat surprised that this young 
man should have so little courage as to remain by the fireside 
at home, while his father was leading the peasants on to battle. 
"Another thing," said he : "you must have some weapons here ?" 

"Yes, a few hunting rifles." 

"Where are they?" 
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'In a small room on the ground floor." 

"Take me there." 

They conducted him to the room, and on finding that none 
of the guns had been used, at least for some days, he seemed 
considerably annoyed. But his disappointment reached a climax 
when Corporal Bavois returned and stated that he had searched 
everywhere, without finding anything of a suspicious character. 

"Send for the servants," was the officer's next order; but all 
the dependents faithfully confined themselves to the story in- 
vented by the Abbe Midon, and the captain perceived that even 
if a mystery existed, as he suspected, he was not likely to fathom 
it Swearing that all the inmates of the house should pay a 
heavy penalty if they were deceiving him, he again called Bavois 
and told him that he should resume the search himself. "You," 
he added, "will remain here with two men, and I shall expect 
you to render a strict account of all yoi^ see and hear. If 
M. d'Escorval returns, bring him to me at once ; do not allow 
him to escape. Keep your eyes open and good luck to you !" 

He added a few words in a low voice, and then left the room 
as abruptly as he had entered it. Scarcely had the sound of 
his footsteps died away than the corporal gave vent to his dis- 
gust in a frightful oath. "Hetnf* said he to his men, "did you 
hear that cadet? Listen, watch, arrest, report. So he takes 
us for spies! Ah! if the Little Corporal only knew how his 
old soldiers were degraded!" 

The two men responded with sullen growls. 

"As for you," pursued the old trooper, addressing Maurice 
and the abbe, "I, Bavois, corporal of the grenadiers, declare 
in my own name and in that of my comrades here, that you 
are as free as birds, and that we shall arrest no one. More 
than that, if we can aid you in any way, we are at your service. 
The little fool who commands us this evening thought we were 
fighting. Look at my gun — I have not fired a shot from it — 
and my comrades only fired blank cartridges." The statement 
might possibly be a sincere one, but was scarcely probable. 

"We have nothing to conceal," replied the cautious priest. 

The old corporal gave a knowing wink. "Ah ! you distrust 
me!^' said he. "You are wrong, as I'll show you. It may be 
easy to gull that fool who has just left here, but it's not so 
easy to deceive Corporal Bavois. And if you had intended to 
do so, you shouldn't have left a gun in the courtyard, which 
was certainly never loaded for firing at swallows." 
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The cure and Maurice exchanged glances of consternation. 
Maurice now recollected, for the first time, that on alighting 
from the cabriolet on his return he had hastily propped the 
loaded gun against the wall. The weapon had subsequently 
escaped the servants' notice. 

"Secondly!" resumed Bavois, "there is some one concealed 
in the attic. I have excellent ears. Thirdly, I arranged matters 
so that no one should enter the sick lady's room." 

Maurice needed no further proof. He held out his hand to 
the corporal, and, in a voice trembling with emotion, replied: 
"You are a noble fellow !" 

A few moments later — the three grenadiers having retired to 
another room, where they were served with supper — Maurice, 
the abbe, and Madame d'Escorval were again deliberating con- 
cerning their future action, when Marie-Anne entered the apart- 
ment with a pale face, but firm step. "I must leave this house," 
she said to the baroness in a tone of quiet resolution. "Had I 
been conscious, I would never have accepted hospitality which 
is likely to bring such misfortune on your family. Your ac- 
quaintance with me has cost you too much sorrow already. 
Don't you understand now why I wished you to look on us 
as strangers? A presentiment told me that my family would 
prove fatal to yours!" 

"Poor child!" exclaimed Madame d'Escorval; "where will 
you go?" 

Marie-Anne raised her beautiful eyes to heaven. "I don't 
know, madamc," she replied, "but duty commands me to go. 
I must learn what has become of my father and brother, and 
share their fate." 

"What!" exclaimed Maurice, "still this thought of death. 
You, who no longer — " He paused, for a secret which was 
not his own had almost escaped his lips. But visited by a 
sudden inspiration, he threw himself at his mother's feet. "Oh, 
my mother! my dearest mother, do not allow her to go," he 
cried. "I may perish in my attempt to save my father. She 
will be your daughter then — she whom I have loved so dearly. 
She can not leave us. You will encircle her with your tender 
and protecting love; and maybe, after all these trials, happier 
times will come." 

Touched by her son's despair, Madame d'Escorval turned to 
Marie-Anne, and with her winning words soon prevailed upon 
her to remain. 
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np HE baroness knew nothing of the secret which Marie-Anne 
* had revealed at the Croix d'Arcy, when she proclaimed 
her desire to die by her father's side.; but Maurice was scarcely 
uneasy on that score, for his faith in his mother was so great 
that he felt sure she would forgive them both when she learned 
the truth. Not unfrequently does it happen, that of all women, 
chaste and loving wives and mothers are precisely the most 
indulgent toward those whom the voice of passion has led 
astray. 

Comforted by this reflection, which reassured him as to 
the future of the girl he loved, Maurice now turned all his 
thoughts toward his father. 

The day was breaking, and he declared that he would dis- 
guise himself as best he could, and go to Montaignac at once. 
It was not without a feeling of anxiety that Madame d'Escorval 
heard him speak in this manner. She was trembling for her 
husband's life, and now her son must hurry into danger. Per- 
haps before the day was over neither husband nor son would 
be left to her. And yet she did not forbid his going; for she 
felt that he was only fulfilling a sacred duty. She would have 
loved him less had she supposed him capable of cowardly hesi- 
tation, and would have dried her tears if necessary to bid him 
"go." Moreover, was not anything preferable to the agony of 
suspense which they had been enduring for hours? 

Maurice had reached the drawing-room door when the abbe 
called him back. ''You must certainly go to Montaignac," said 
he, "but it would be folly to disguise yourself. You would 
surely be recognized, and the saying, 'He who conceals himself 
is guilty,' would at once be applied to you. You must proceed 
openly, with head erect, and you must even exaggerate the 
assurance of innocence. Go straight to the Due de Sairmeuse 
and the Marquis de Courtornieu. I will accompany you; we 
will go together in the carriage." 

"Take this advice, Maurice," said Madame d'Escorval, see- 
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ing that her son seemed undecided; 'Hhe abbe knows what is 
best much better than we do." 

The cure had not waited for the assent which Maurice gave 
to his mother's words, but had already gone to order the car- 
riage to be got ready. On the other hand, Madame d'Escorval 
now left the room to write a few lines to a lady friend, whose 
husband had considerable influence in Montaignac ; and Maurice 
and Marie-Anne were thus left alone. This was the first mo- 
ment of freedom they had fotmd since Marie-Anne's confes- 
sion. "My darling," whispered Maurice, clasping the young 
girl to his heart, "I did not think it was possible to love more 
fondly than I loved you yesterday; but now — And you — ^you 
wish for death when another precious life depends on yours." 

"I was terrified," faltered Marie-Anne. "I was terrified at 
the prospect of shame which I saw — ^which I still see before 
me; but now I am resigned. My frailty deserves punishment, 
and I must submit to the insults and disgrace awaiting me." 

"Insults! Let any one dare insult you! But will you not 
now be my wife in the sight of men, as you are in the sight of 
heaven? The failure of your father's scheme sets you free!" 

"No, no, Maurice, I am not free! Ah! it is you who are 
pitiless I I see only too well that you curse me, that you curse 
the day when we met for the first time! Confess it!" And 
so speaking, Marie-Anne lifted her streaming eyes to his. "As 
for me," she resumed, "I could not say so. Grievous my fault 
is, no doubt I am disgraced and humiliated, but still — " 

She could not finish; Maurice drew her to him, and their 
lips and their tears met in one long embrace. "You love me," 
he exclaimed, "you love me in spite of everything! We shall 
succeed. I will save your father, and mine — I will save your 
brother too." 

He had no time to say more. The baron's berlin, to which 
a couple of horses had been harnessed, that they might reach 
Montaignac with greater speed, was waiting in the courtyard; 
and the abbe's voice could be heard calling on Maurice to make 
haste, and Madame d'Escorval, moreover, now returned, carry- 
ing a letter which she handed to her son. One long, last 
embrace, and then leaving the two women to their tears and 
prayers, Maurice and the abbe sprang into the carriage, which 
was soon dashing along the highroad toward Montaignac. 

"If, by confessing your own guilt, you could save your 
father." said the Abbe Midon as they rolled through the vil- 
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lage of Sairmeuse, "I should tell you to give yourself up and 
confess the whole truth. Such would be your duty. But such 
a sacrifice would be not only useless, but dangerous. Your 
confessions of guilt would only implicate your father still more. 
You would be arrested, but they would not release him, and 
you would both be tried and convicted. Let us then allow — 
I will not say justice, for that would be blasphemy — ^but these 
bloodthirsty men, who call themselves judges, to pursue their 
course, and attribute all that you yourself have done to your 
father. When the trial comes on you will be able to prove 
his innocence, and to produce alibis of so unimpeachable a 
character that they will be forced to acquit him. And I under- 
stand the people of our province well enough to feel sure that 
none of them will reveal our stratagem." 

"And if we should not succeed in that way," asked Maurice, 
gloomily, "what could I do then?" 

The question was so grave a one that the priest did not even 
try to answer it, and, tortured with anxiety and cruel forebod- 
ings, he and Maurice remained silent during the rest of the 
journey. When they reached the town young D'Escorval real- 
ized the abbe's wisdom in preventing him from assuming a dis- 
guise; for, armed as they were with absolute power, the Due 
de Sairmeuse and the Marquis de Courtornieu had closed all 
the gates of Montaignac but one, through which all those who 
desired to leave or enter the town were obliged to pass; two 
officers being, moreover, stationed beside it, to examine and 
question all comers and goers. Maurice noticed these officers' 
surprise when, on being asked who he was, he gave them the 
name of D'Escorval. "Ah \ you know what has become of my 
father I" he exclaimed. 

"The Baron d'Escorval is a prisoner," replied one of the 
officers. 

Although Maurice had expected this reply, he turned pale with 
suppressed emotion. "Is he wounded?" he asked, eagerly. 

"He hasn't a scratch," was the answer; "but please pass on." 
From the tone of this last remark, and the anxious looks the 
officers exchanged one might have supposed that they feared 
they might compromise themselves by conversing with the son 
of so great a criminal. 

The carriage rolled under the archway, and had gone a 
couple of hundred yards or so along the Grand Rue when 
Maurice noticed a large poster affixed to one of the walls, and 
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which an elderly man was busy perusing. Instinctively both 
the occupants of the vehicle felt that this notice must have some 
connection with the revolt; and they were not mistaken, for 
on springing to the ground they themselves read as follows: 
"We, commander of the Military Division of Montaignac, in 
virtue of the State of Siege, decree: Article I. The inmates of 
the house in which the elder Lacheneur is found shall be handed 
over to a military commission for trial. Article II. Whoever 
shall deliver up the body of the elder Lacheneur, dead or alive, 
will receive a reward of twenty thousand francs. Signed: 
Due DE Saikmeuse." 

"God be praised!" exclaimed Maurice when he had finished 
his perusal. "Then Marie- Anne's father has escaped ! He had 
a good horse, and in two hours — " 

A glance and a nudge from the abbe checked him; and in 
turning he recognized that the man standing near them was 
none other than Father Chupin. The old scoundrel had also 
recognized them, for he took off his hat to the cure, and with 
an expression of intense covetousness remarked : "Twenty thou- 
sand francs! What a sum! A man could live comfortably all 
his life on the interest." 

The abbe and Maurice shuddered as they reentered the car- 
riage. "Lacheneur is lost if that man discovers his where- 
abouts," murmured the priest. 

"Fortunately he must have crossed the frontier before now," 
replied Maurice. "A hundred to one he is beyond reach." 

"And if you should be mistaken? What, if wounded and 
faint from loss of blood, Lacheneur only had strength enough 
to drag himself to the nearest house and implore the hospitality 
of its inmates?" 

"Oh! even in that case he is safe; I know our peasants. 
There is not one who is capable of selling the life of a pro- 
scribed man." 

This youthful enthusiasm elicited a sad smile from the priest. 
"You forget the dangers to be incurred by those who shelter 
him," he said. "Many a man who would not soil his hands with 
the price of blood might deliver up a fugitive from fear." 

They were passing through the principal street, and were 
struck with the mournful aspect of the little city, usually so 
gay and full of bustle. The shops were closed, and even the 
window shutters of the houses had not been opened. So lugu- 
brious was the silence that one might have supposed there was 
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a general mourning, and that each family had lost one or more 
of its members. The manner of the few persons passing along 
the footways testified to their deep anxiety. They hurried along, 
casting suspicious glances on every side ; and two or three who 
were acquaintances of the Baron d'Escorval averted their heads 
directly they saw his carriage, so as to avoid the necessity of 
bowing. 

The terror prevailing in the town was explained when Mau- 
rice and the abbe reached the Hotel de France, where they 
proposed taking up their quarters; and which establishment the 
former's father had always patronized whenever he visited Mon- 
taignac, the landlord being Laugeron — Lacheneur's friend, who 
had been so anxious to warn him of the Due de Sairmeuse's 
return to France. On catching sight of his visitors, this worthy 
man hastened into the courtyard, cap in hand, to give them a 
fitting greeting. In such a situation politeness amounted tc 
heroism; but it has always been supposed that Laugeron was 
in some way connected with the conspiracy. He at once in- 
vited Maurice and the abbe to take some refreshments, doing 
so in such a way as to make them understand that he was 
anxious to speak to them in private. Thanks to one of the 
Due de Sairmeuse's valets who frequented the house, the land- 
lord knew as much as the authorities; and, indeed, he knew 
even more, since he had also received information from sev- 
eral rebels who had escaped capture. He conducted Maurice 
and the abbe to a room looking on to the back of the house, 
where he knew they would be secure from observation, and 
then it was that they obtained their first positive information. 
In the first place, nothing had been heard either of Lacheneur 
or his son Jean, who had so far eluded all pursuit. Secondly, 
there were, at that moment, no fewer than two hundred pris- 
oners in the citadel, including both the Baron d'Escorval and 
Chanlouineau. And finally, that very morning there had been 
at least sixty additional arrests in Montaignac. It was gen- 
erally supposed that these arrests were due to traitorous de- 
nunciations, and all the inhabitants were trembling with fear. 
M. Laugeron knew the real cause, however, for it had been 
confided to him under pledge of secrecy by his customer, the 
duke's valet. "It certainly seems an incredible story, gentle- 
men," he remarked; *T)ut yet it is quite true. Two officers, 
belonging to the Montaignac militia, were returning from the 
expedition this morning at daybreak, when on passing the 
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Croix d'Arcy they perceived a man, wearing the uniform of 
the emperor's bodyguard, lying dead in a ditch. Not unnat- 
urally they examined the body, and to their great astonishment 
they found a slip of paper between the man's clenched teeth. 
It proved to be a list of Montaignac conspirators, which this 
old soldier, finding himself mortally wotmded, had endeavored 
to destroy; but the agonies of death had prevented him from 
swallowing it — " 

The abbe and Maurice had no time to listen to the general 
news the landlord might have to impart. They requested 
him to procure a messenger, who was at once despatched to 
Escorval, so that the baroness and Marie-Anne might be made 
acquainted with the information they had obtained concerning 
both the baron and Lacheneur. They then left the hotel and 
hastened to the house occupied by the Due de Sairmeuse. 
There was a crowd at the door; a crowd of a hundred per- 
sons or so— men with anxious faces, women in tears — ^all of 
them begging for an audience. These were the friends and 
relatives of the unfortunate men who had been arrested. Two 
footmen, wearing gorgeous liveries, of haughty mien, stood in 
the doorway, their time being fully occupied in keeping back 
the struggling throng. Hoping that his priestly dress would 
win him a hearing, the Abbe Midon approached and gave his 
name. But he was repulsed like the others. "M. le Due is 
busy, and can receive nobody," said one of the servants. ''M. le 
Due is preparing his report to his majesty." And in support 
of his assertion he pointed to the horses standing saddled in 
the courtyard, and waiting for the couriers who were to carry 
the despatches. 

The priest sadly rejoined his companions. ''We must wait !'* 
said he. And yet, intentionally or not, the servants were de- 
ceiving these poor people, for just then the duke was in nb 
wise troubling himself about his despatches. In point of fact, 
he happened to be engaged in a violent altercation with the 
Marquis de Courtornieu. Each of these noble personages wa' 
anxious to play the leading part— that which would meet witK 
the highest reward at the hands of the supreme authorities at 
Paris. This quarrel had begun on some petty point, but soon 
they both lost their tempers, and stinging words, bitter allu- 
sions, and even threats were rapidly exchanged. The marquis 
declared it necessary to inflict the most frightful, he said the 
most salutary, punishment upon the offenders; while the duke, 
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on the contrary, was inclined to be indulgent. The marquis 
opined that since Lacheneur, the prime mover, and his son, 
had both eluded pursuit, it was absolutely requisite that Marie- 
Anne should be arrested. M. de Sairmeuse, however, would 
not listen to the suggestion. To his mind it would be most 
impolitic to arrest this young girl. Such a course would ren- 
der the authorities odious, and would exasperate all the rebels 
who were still at large. 

"These men must be put down with a strong hand!*' urged 
M. de Courtornieu. 

"I don't wish to exasperate the populace," replied the 
duke. 

"Bah! what does public sentiment matter?" 

"It matters a great deal when you can not depend upon your 
soldiers. Do you know what happened last night? There was 
enough powder burned to win a battle, and yet there were only 
fifteen peasants wounded. Our men fired in the air. You for- 
get that the Montaignac Corps is for the most part composed 
of men who formerly fought under Bonaparte, and who are 
burning to turn their weapons against us." 

Thus did the dispute continue, ostensibly for motives of 
public policy, though, in reality, both the duke and the mar- 
quis had a secret reason for their obstinacy. Blanche de Cour- 
tornieu had reached Montaignac that morning and had confided 
her anxiety and her sufferings to her father, with the result 
that she had made him swear to profit by this opportunity to 
rid her of Marie-Anne. On his side, the duke was convinced 
that Marie-Anne was his son's mistress, and wished, at any 
cost, to prevent her appearance at the tribunal. Finding that 
words had no influence whatever on his coadjutor, his grace 
at last finished the dispute by a skilful stratagem. "As we 
are of different opinions we can't possibly work together," 
quoth he; "we are one too many." And speaking in this fash- 
ion he glanced so meaningly at a pair of pistols that the noble 
marquis felt a disagreeable chilliness creep up his spine. He 
had never been noted for bravery, and did not in the least 
relish the idea of having a bullet lodged in his brains. Accord- 
ingly he waived his proposal, and eventually agreed to go to 
the citadel with the duke to inspect the prisoners. 

The whole day passed by without M. de Sairmeuse consent- 
ing to give a single audience, and Maurice spent his time in 
watching the moving arms of the semaphore perched on the 
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tell keep-tower. "What orders are traveling through space?** 
he said to the abbe. "Are these messages of life or death?" 

The messenger despatched from the Hotel de France had 
been instructed to make haste, and yet he did not reach Escorval 
until nightfall. Beset by a thousand fears, he had taken the 
longest but less frequented roads, and had made numerous cir- 
cuits to avoid the people he had seen approaching in the dis- 
tance. Scarcely had the baroness read the letter written to 
her by Maurice than, turning to Marie- Anne, she exclaimed: 
"We must go to Montaignac at once !" 

But this was easier said than done, for they only kept three 
horses at Escorval. The one which had been harnessed to the 
cabriolet the preceding night was lame — ^indeed, nearly dead; 
while the other two had been taken to Montaignac that morn- 
ing by Maurice and the priest. What were the ladies to do? 
They appealed to some neighbors for assistance, but the latter, 
having heard of the baron's arrest, firmly refused to lend a 
horse, believing they should gravely compromise themselves if 
they in any way helped the wife of a man charged with such 
grievous offenses as high treason and revolt. Madame d'Es- 
corval and Marie-Anne were talking of making the journey 
on foot when Corporal Bavois, still left on guard at the chateau, 
swore by the sacred name of thunder that this should not be. 
He hurried o& with his two men, and, after a brief absence, 
returned leading an old plow-horse by the mane. He had, more 
or less forcibly, requisitioned this clumsy steed, which he har- 
nessed to the cabriolet as best he could. This was not his only 
demonstration of good-will. His duties at the chateau were 
over now that M. d'Escorval had been arrested, and nothing 
remained for him but to rejoin his regiment. Accordingly he 
declared that he would not allow these ladies to travel un- 
attended at night-time along a road where they might be ex- 
posed to many disagreeable encounters, but should escort them 
to their journey's end with his two subordinates. "And it will 
go hard with soldier oj civilian who ventures to molest them, 
will it not, comrades?'' he exclaimed. 

As usual, his companions assented with an oath; and as 
Madame d'Escorval and Marie- Anne journeyed onward, they 
could perceive the three men preceding or foltowing the vehicle, 
or oftener walking beside it. Not until they reached the gates 
of Montaignac did the old soldier forsake his protegees, and 
then not without bidding them a respectful fareweU, in his 
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€fwn name and that of his subordinates^ adding that if they 
had need of his services they had only to call npoa Bavois, 
corporal of grenadiers in Company No. I, stationed at the 
citadel. 

The clocks were striking half-past ten when Madame d'Es- 
corval and Marie- Anne alighted at the Hotel de France. They 
found Maurice in despair, and even the abbe disheartened, for 
since the morning events had progressed with fearful rapidity. 
The semaphore signals were now explained; orders had come 
from Paris; and there they could be read in black and white, 
affixed to the walls of the town. "Montaignac must be re- 
garded as in a state of siege. The military authorities have 
been granted discretionary powers. A military commission will 
exercise jurisdiction in lieu of all other courts. Let peaceable 
citizens take courage; let the evil-disposed tremble I As for 
the rabble, the sword of the law is about to strike I" Only six 
lines in aU — ^but each word fraught with menace 1 

The abbe most regretted that trial before a military commis- 
sion had been substituted for the customary court-martial. In- 
deed this upset all the plans he had devised in the hope of 
saving his friend. A court-martial is, of course, hasty and often 
unjust in its decisions; but still it observes some of the forms 
of procedure practised in judicial tribunals. It still retains 
Bome of the impartiality of legal justice, which asks to be 
enlightened before condemning. But the military commission 
now to be appointed would naturally neglect all legal forms, 
and the prisoners would be summarily condemned and punished 
after the fashion in which spies are treated in time of war. 

"What!" exclaimed Maurice, "would they dare to condemn 
without investigating, without listening to testimony, without 
allowing the prisoners time to prepare their defense?" The 
abbe remained silent. The turn events had taken exceeded his 
worst ai^rehensions. Now, indeed, he believed that anything 
was possible. 

Maurice had spoken of investigation. Investigation, if such 
it could be called, had indeed begun that very day, and was 
still continuing by the light of a jailer's lantern. That is to 
say, the Due de Sairmeuse and the Marquis de Courtomieu 
were passing the prisoners in review. They now numbered 
three hundred, and the duke and his companion had decided to 
begin by summoning before the commission thirty of the most 
dangerous conspirators. How were they to select them? By 
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what method could they hope to discover the extent of each 
prisoner's guilt? It would have been difficult for them to ex- 
plain the course they took. They simply went from one man 
to another, asking any question that entered their minds, and 
when the terrified captive had answered them they either said 
to the head jailer, "Keep this one until another time," or "This 
one for to-morrow," their decision being guided by the impres- 
sion the man's language and demeanor had created. By day- 
light they had thirty names upon their list, at the head of whicU 
figured those of the Baron d'Escorval and Chanlouineau. 

Although the unhappy party at the Hotel de France were 
not aware of this circumstance, they passed a sleepless, anxious 
night; and it was relief, indeed, when the daylight peered 
through the windows and the reveille could be heard beating 
at the citadel; for now at least they might renew their efforts. 
The abbe intimated his intention of going alone to the duke's 
house, declaring that he would find a way to force an entrance. 
He had just bathed his red and swollen eyes in fresh water, 
and was preparing to start, when a rap was heard at the door. 
Directly afterward M. Laugeron, the landlord, entered the room. 
His face betokened some dreadful misfortune; and indeed he 
had just been made acquainted with the composition of the 
military commission. In defiance of all equity and justice, the 
presidency of this tribunal of vengeance had been offered to 
the Due de Sairmeuse, who had unblushingly accepted it — 
he who was at the same time both witness and executioner. 
Moreover, he was to be assisted by other officers hitherto 
placed under his immediate orders. 

"And when does the commission enter upon its functions?" 
inquired the abbe. 

"To-day," replied the host, hesitatingly; "this morning — in 
an hour — perhaps sooner!" 

The priest understood well enough what M. Laugeron meant, 
but what he dared not say: "The commission is assembling, 
make haste." "Come !" said the Abbe Midon, turning to Mau- 
rice, "I wish to be present when your father is examined." 

The baroness would have given anything to accompany the 
priest and her son, but this could not be; she understood it 
and submitted. As Maurice and his companion stepped into 
the street they saw a soldier a short distance off who made a 
friendly gesture. Recognizing Corporal Bavois, they paused 
instinctively. But he, now passing them by with an air of the 
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utmost indi£ference, and apparently without observing them, 
hastily exclaimed: "I have seen Chanlonineau. Be of good 
cheer : he promises to save the baron !" 




\\T ITHIN the limits of the citadel of Montaignac stands an 
^^ old building known as the chapel. Originally consecrated 
to purposes of worship, this structure had at the time of which 
we write fallen into disuse. It was so damp that it could not 
even be utilized for storage purposes, and yet this was the 
place selected by the Due de Sairmeuse and the Marquis de 
Courtomieu for the assembling of the military commission. 
When Maurice and the abbe entered this gloomy building they 
found that the proceedings had not yet commenced. The little 
trouble taken to transform the old chapel into a hall of justice 
impressed them sadly, for it testified beyond power of mistake 
to the precipitation of the judges, and revealed their deter- 
mination to carry out the work of vengeance without either 
delay or mercy. Three large tables taken from a soldier's 
mess-room, and covered with horse blankets instead of baize, 
stood on a raised platform formerly occupied by the chief altar. 
Behind these tables were ranged a few rush-seated chairs, wait- 
ing the president's assessors, and in the midst glittered a richly 
carved and gilt armchair, which his grace had had sent from 
his own house for his personal accommodation. In front of 
the tables three or four long wooden benches had been placed 
in readiness for the prisoners, while several strong ropes were 
stretched from one wall to the other, so as to divide the chapel 
into two parts and allow considerable room for the public. 
This last precaution had proved quite superfluous, for, con- 
trary to expectation, there were not twenty persons in the 
building. Prominent among these were ten or twelve men of 
martial mien, but clad in civilian attire. Their scarred and 
weather-beaten features testified to many an arduous campaign 
fought in imperial times ; and indeed they had all served Napo- 
leon — this one as a lieutenant, that other as a captain — but the 
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Restoration had dismissed them with scanty pensions and given 
their well-earned commissions to cadets of the old nobility. 
Their pale faces and the sullen fire gleaming in their eyes 
showed plainly enough what they thought of the Due de Sair- 
meuse's proceedings. In addition to these retired officers there 
were three men dressed in professional black, who stood con- 
versing in low tones near the chapel door; while in a corner 
one could perceive several peasant women with their aprons 
thrown over their faces; they were the mothers, wives, and 
daughters of some of the imprisoned rebels. Save for their con- 
stant sobs the silence would have been well-nigh undisturbed. 

Nine o'clock had just struck when a rolling of drums shook 
the window-panes; a loud voice was heard outside exclaiming, 
"Present arms!" and then the members of the commission en- 
tered, followed by the Marquis de Courtomieu and various civil 
functionaries. The Due de Sairmeuse was in full uniform, his 
face rather more flushed, and his air a trifle more haughty, than 
usual. "The sitting is open!" he announced, and adding in a 
rough voice : "Bring in the culprits." 

They came in, one by one, to the number of thirty, and sat 
themselves down an the benches at the foot of the platform. 
Chanlouineau held his head proudly erect, and looked about him 
with an air of great composure. The Baron d'Escorval was 
calm and grave; but not more so than when, in days gone by, 
he had been called upon to express his opinion in the councils 
of the empire. Both of them perceived Maurice, who was so 
overcome that he had to lean upon the abbe for support. But 
while the baron greeted his son with a simple bend of the head, 
Chanlouineau made a gesture that clearly signified : "Have con- 
fidence in me — fear nothing." The attitude of the other pris- 
oners indicated surprise rather than fear. Perhaps they were 
unconscious of the peril they had braved, and the extent of the 
danger that now threatened them. 

When the prisoners had taken their places, a colonel who 
filled the office of commissary for the prosecution rose to his 
feet. His presentation of the case was violent but brief. He 
narrated a few leading facts, exalted the merits of the govern- 
ment of his majesty King Louis XVIII, and concluded by de- 
manding that sentence of death should be pronounced upon the 
culprits. When he had ceased speaking, the duke rudely bade 
the first prisoner on the nearest bench to stand up and give his 
name, age, and profession. 
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"Eugene Michel Chanlouineau/' was the reply; "aged twenty- 
nine, a farmer by occupation." 

"An owner of national lands, probably?" 

"The owner of lands which, having been paid for with good 
money and made fertile by my own labor, are rightfully mine." 

The duke did not wish to waste time in useless discussion. 
"You took part in this rebellion?" he asked; and receiving 
an aflSrmative reply, pursued: "You are right in confessing, 
for witnesses will be introduced who will prove this fact 
conclusively." 

Five grenadiers entered — the same that Chanlouineau held at 
bay while Maurice, the abbe, and Marie-Anne were getting into 
the cabriolet near the cross-roads. They, all of them, declared 
upon oath that they recognized the prisoner; and one of them 
even went so far as to say he was a solid fellow of remark- 
able courage. During this evidence Chanlouineau's eyes be- 
trayed an agony of anxiety. Would the soldiers allude to the 
circumstance of the cabriolet and Marie- Anne's escape? Per- 
haps they might have done so had not the Due de Sairmeuse 
abruptly stated that as the prisoner confessed he had heard quite 
enough. 

"What were your motives in fomenting this outbreak ?*' asked 
his grace, turning to Chanlouineau. 

"We hoped to free ourselves from a government brought back 
by foreign bayonets ; to free ourselves from the insolence of the 
nobility, and to retain the lands that are justly ours." 

"Enough! You were one of the leaders of the revolt?** 

"One of the leaders-— yes." 

"Who were the others?" 

A faint smile flitted over the young farmer's lips as he replied: 
"The others were M. Lacheneur, his son Jean, and the Marquis 
de Sairmeuse." 

The duke bounded from his carved armchair. "You wretch ! 
you rascal! you vile scoundrel!" he exclaimed, catching up a 
heavy inkstand that stood on the table before him. Every one 
supposed that he was about to hurl it at the prisoner's head. 

But Chanlouineau stood perfectly unmoved in the midst of 
the assembly, which had been excited to the highest pitch by 
his startling declaration. "You questioned me," he resumed, 
"and I replied. You may gag me if my answers don't please 
you. If there were witnesses for me as there are against me, 
I could prove the truth of what I say. As it is, all the pris- 
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oners here will tell you that I am speaking the truth. Is it 
not so, you others?" 

With the exception of the Baron d'Escorval, there was not 
one of the other prisoners who was capable of understanding 
the real bearing of these audacious allegations; nevertheless, 
they all nodded assent. 

"The Marquis de Sairmeuse was so truly our leader," ex- 
claimed the daring peasant, "that he was wounded by a sabre- 
thrust while fighting by my side." 

The duke's face was as purple as if he had been struck with 
apoplexy; and his fury almost deprived him of the power of 
speech. "You lie, scoundrel I you lie !" he gasped. 

"Send for the marquis," said Chanlouineau quietly, "and sec 
whether he's wounded or not." 

A refusal on the duke's part was bound to arouse suspicion. 
But what could he do? Martial had concealed his wound on 
the previous day, and it was now impossible to confess that 
he had been wounded. Fortunately for his grace, one of the 
commissioners relieved him of his embarrassment. "I hope, 
sir," he said, "that you will not give this arrogant rebel the 
satisfaction he desires. The commission opposes his demand." 

"Very naturally," retorted Chanlouineau. "To-morrow my 
head will be off, and you think nothing will then remain to 
prove what I say. But, fortunately, I have other proof — ^mate- 
rial and indestructible proof — ^which it is beyond your power 
to destroy, and which will speak when my body is six feet 
under ground." 

"What is this proof?" asked another commissioner, on whom 
the duke looked askance. 

The prisoner shook his head. "You shall have it," he said, 
"when you promise me my life in exchange for it. It is now 
in the hands of a trusty person, who knows its value. It will 
go to the king if necessary. We should like to understand the 
part which the Marquis de Sairmeuse played in this affair — 
whether he was truly with us, or whether he was only an insti- 
gating agent." 

A tribunal regardful of the simplest rules of justice, or even 
of its own honor, would have instantly required the Marquis 
de Sairmeuse's attendance. But the military commission con- 
sidered such a course quite beneath its dignity. These men 
arrayed in glittering uniforms were not judges charged with 
the vindication of the law, but simply agents selected by the 
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conquerors to strike the conquered in virtue of that savage say- 
ing, "Wo to the vanquished!" The president, the noble Due 
de Sairmeuse, would not have consented to summon Martial 
on any consideration. Nor did his associate judges wish him 
to do so. Had Chanlouineau foreseen this result? Probably 
he had ; and yet, why had he ventured on so hazardous a course ? 
The tribunal, after a short deliberation, decided that it would 
not admit this "unjustifiable" denunciation, which, while ex- 
citing the whole audience, had quite stupefied Maurice and the 
Abbe Midon. 

The examination was continued, therefore, with increased bit- 
terness. "Instead of designating imaginary leaders," resumed 
the duke, "you would do well to name the real instigator of 
this revolt — ^not Lacheneur, but an individual seated at the other 
end of the bench, the elder D'Escorval — " 

"Monsieur le Baron d'Escorval was entirely ignorant of the 
conspiracy ; I swear it by all that I hold most sacred — " 

"Hold your tongue !" interrupted the emissary for the prose- 
cution. "Instead of trying the patience of the commission with 
such ridiculous stories, you should endeavor to merit its in- 
dulgence/' 

Chanlouineau's glance and gesture expressed such disdain 
that his interrupter was abashed. "I wish for no indulgence," 
said the young farmer. "I have played my game and lost it; 
here is my head. But if you are not wild beasts you will take 
pity on the poor wretches who surround me. I see at least 
ten among them who were not our accomplices, and who cer- 
tainly did not take up arms. Even the others did not know what 
they were doing." 

With these words he resumed his seat, proud, indifferent, and 
apparently oblivious of the murmur which ran through the audi- 
ence, the soldiers of the guard, and even to the platform, at 
the sound of his ringing voice. His appeal for clemency toward 
his fellow prisoners had reawakened the grief of the poor peas- 
ant women, whose sobs and moans now filled the hail. The 
retired ofiicers had grown paler than before, and as they ner- 
vously pulled at their long mustaches they murmured among 
themselves, "That's a man, and no mistake !" Just then, more- 
over, the abbe leaned toward Maurice and whispered in his 
ear: "Chanlouineau evidently has some plan. He intends to 
save your father, though I don't at all understand how." 

The judges were conversing with considerable animation, 
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although in an undertone. A difficulty had presented itself. 
The prisoners, ignorant of the charges which would be brought 
against them, and not expecting instant trial, had not thought 
of procuring defenders. And this circumstance, bitter mockery ! 
caused great annoyance to this iniquitous tribunal, despite the 
complacency with which it was prepared to trample justice under 
foot. The commissioners had made up their minds, they had 
already determined on their verdict, and yet they wished to 
hear a voice raised in defense of those who were already doomed. 
It chanced that three lawyers, retained by the friends of a few 
prisoners, were in the hall. They were the three men whom 
Maurice had noticed conversing near the door when he entered 
the chapel. The duke was informed of their presence. He 
turned to them, and motioned them to approach; then, point- 
ing to Chanlouineau, asked: "Will you undertake this culprit's 
defense ?'' 

For a moment the lawyers hesitated. They were disgusted 
with these monstrous proceedings, and looked inquiringly at one 
another. "We are all disposed to undertake the prisoner's de- 
fense," at last replied the eldest of the three, "but we see him 
for the first time; we do not know what defense he can pre- 
sent. He must ask for a delay; it is indispensable, in order 
to confer with him." 

"The court can grant you no delay," interrupted M. de Sair- 
meuse; "will you undertake his defense, yes or no?" 

The advocate hesitated, not that he was afraid, for he was a 
brave man: but he was endeavoring to find some argument 
strong enough to turn these mock judges from the course on 
which they seemed bent "I will speak on his behalf," said the 
advocate at last, "but not without first protesting with all my 
strength against these unheard-of modes of trial." 

"Oh 1 spare us your homilies, and be brief." 

After Chanlouineau's examination, it was difficult to impro- 
vise any plea for him, and especially so on the spur of the 
moment. Still, in his indignation, the courageous adv(>pate 
managed to present a score of arguments which would have 
made any other tribunal reflect. But all the while he was 
speaking the Due de Sairmeuse fidgeted in his armchair, with 
every sign of angry impatience. "Your speech was very long," 
he remarked when the lawyer had finished, "terribly long. We 
shall never get through with this business if each prisoner takes 
up as much time 1" 
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He turned to his colleagues and proposed that they should 
unite all the cases, in fact try all the culprits in a body, with 
the exception of the elder d'Escorval. "This will shorten our 
task," said he, "and there will then be but two judgments to 
be pronounced. This will not, of course, prevent each indi- 
vidual from defending himself/' 

The lawyers protested against such a course; for a general 
judgment such as the duke suggested would destroy all hope 
of saving any one of these unfortunate men. "How can we 
defend them," pleaded one advocate, "when we know nothing 
of their precise situations; why, we do not even know their 
names. We shall be obliged to designate them by the cut of 
their coats or by the color of their hair." 

They implored the tribunal to grant a week for preparation, 
four days, even twenty-four hours; but all their efforts were 
futile, for the president's proposition was adopted by his col- 
leagues. Consequently each prisoner was called to the table, 
according to the place which he occupied on the different 
benches. Each man gave his name, age, dwelling place, and 
profession, and received an order to return to his seat. Six 
or seven of the prisoners were actually granted time to say 
that they were absolutely ignorant of the conspiracy, and that 
they had been arrested while conversing quietly on the public 
highway. They begged to be allowed to furnish proof of the 
truth of their assertions, and they invoked the testimony of the 
soldiers who had arrested them. M. d'Escorval, whose case 
had been separated from the others, was not summoned to the 
table. He would be examined last of all. 

"Now the counsel for the defense will be heard," said the 
duke; "but make haste; lose no time, for it is already twelve 
o'clock." 

Then began a shameful and revolting scene. The duke inter- 
rupted the lawyers every other moment, bidding them be silent, 
questioning them, or jeering at their arguments. "It seems in- 
credible," said he, "that any one can think of defending such 
wretches !" Or again : "Silence ! You should blush with shame 
for having constituted yourself the defender of such rascals !" 

However, the advocates courageously persevered, even al- 
though they realized the utter futility of their efforts. But 
what could they do under such circumstances ? The defense of 
these twenty-nine prisoners lasted only one hour and a half. 

Before the last word was fairly uttered, the Due de Sairmeuse 
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gave a sigh of relief, and in a tone which betrayed his inward 
delight, exclaimed : "Prisoner d'Escorval, stand up." 

Thus called upon, the baron rose to his feet, calm and digni- 
fied. Terrible as his sufferings must have been, there was no 
trace of them on his noble face. He had even repressed the 
smile of disdain which the duke's paltry spite in not giving him 
the title he had a right to almost brought to his lips. But Chan- 
louineau sprang up at the same time, trembling with indignation, 
and his face all aglow with anger. 

"Remain seated," ordered the duke, "or you shall be removed 
from the courtroom." 

Despite this order the young farmer declared that he would 
speak: that he had some remarks to add to the plea made by 
the defending counsel. At a sign from the duke, two gendarmes 
approached him and placed their hands on his shoulders. He 
allowed them to force him back into his seat, though he could 
easily have crushed them with one blow of his brawny arm. 
An observer might have supposed that he was furious; but in 
reality he was delighted. He had attained the end he had in 
view. While standing he had been able to glance at the Abbe 
Midon, and the latter had plainly read in his eyes: "Whatever 
happens, watch over Maurice ; restrain him. Do not allow him 
to defeat my plans by any outburst" 

This caution was not unnecessary, for Maurice was terribly 
agitated; his sight failed him, his head swam, he felt that he 
was suffocating, that he was losing his reason. "Where is the 
self-control you promised me ?" murmured the priest. 

But no one observed the young man's condition. The atten- 
tion of the audience was elsewhere, and the silence was so 
perfect tiiat one could distinctly hear the measured tread of 
the sentinels pacing to and fro in the courtyard outside. It 
was plain to every one that the decisive moment for which the 
tribunal had reserved all its attention and efforts had now ar- 
rived. The conviction and condemnation of the poor peasants 
were, after all, mere trifles; otherwise, indeed, was the task of 
htunbling a prominent statesman, who had been the emperor's 
faithful friend and counselor. Seldom could circumstances offer 
so splendid an opportunity to satisfy the cravings of royalist 
prejudice and ambition ; and the Due dc Sairmeuse and his col- 
leagues had fully determined not to allow it to slip by. If 
they had acted informally !n the case of the obscure con- 
spirators, they bad carefully prepared their suit against the 
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baron. Thanks to the activity of the Marquis de Courtomieu, 
the prosecution had found no fewer than seven charges against 
him, the least notable of which was alone punishable with death. 
"Which of you/* asked the president, turning to the lawyers, 
"will consent to defend this great culprit?" 

"I !" exclaimed the three advocates all in one breath. 

"Take care," said the duke, with a malicious smile; "the 
task may prove a difficult one." 

"Difficult, indeed!" It would have been better to have said 
dangerous, for the defender risked his career, his peace, his 
liberty, and very probably — ^his life. 

"Our profession has its exigencies," nobly replied the oldest 
of the advocates. And then the two courageously took their 
places beside the baron, thus avenging the honor of their robe. 

"Prisoner," resumed M. de Sairmeuse, "state your name and 
profession." 

"Louis Guillaume, Baron d'Escorval, Commander of the 
Order of the Legion of Honor, formerly Councilor of State 
under the Empire." 

"So you avow these shameful services ? You confess — " 

"Excuse me; I am proud of having had the honor of serving 
my country, and of being useful to her in proportion to my 
abilities—-" 

"Ah, ha! very good indeed!" interrupted the duke with a 
furious gesture. "These gentlemen, my fellow commissioners, 
will appreciate those words of yours. No doubt it was in the 
hope of regaining your former position that you entered into 
this shameful conspiracy against a magnanimous prince." 

"You know as well as I do myself, sir, that I have had no 
hand in this conspiracy." 

"Why, you were arrested in the ranks of the conspirators 
with weapons in your hands !" 

*'I was unarmed, as you are well aware ; and if I was among 
the peasantry, it was only because I hoped to induce them to 
relinquish their senseless enterprise." 

"You lie !" 

The baron paled beneath the insult, but he made no response. 
There was, however, one man in the assemblage who could no 
longer endure such abominable injustice, and this was the Abbe 
Midon, who only a moment before had advised Maurice to re- 
main calm. Abruptly leaving his place, he advanced to the foot 
of the platform. 
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"The Baron d'Escorval speaks the truth/' he cried in a ring- 
ing voice : "as each of the three hundred prisoners in the cita- 
del will swear. Those who are here would say the same, even 
if they stood upon the guillotine ; and I, who accompanied him, 
who walked beside him, I, a priest, swear before the God who 
one day will judge us all. Monsieur de Sairmeuse, I swear we 
did everything that was humanly possible to do to arrest this 
movement I" 

The duke listened with an ironical smile. "I was not de- 
ceived, then," he answered, **when I was told that this army of 
rebels had a chaplain! Ah! sir, you should sink to the earth 
with shame. What! You, a priest, mingle with such scoun- 
drels as these — ^with these enemies of our good king and of 
our holy religion! Do not deny it! Your haggard features, 
your swollen eyes, your disordered attire, plainly betray your 
guilt. Must I, a soldier, remind you of what is due to your 
sacred calling? Hold your peace, sir, and depart!" 

But the prisoner's advocates were on their feet. "We de- 
mand," cried they, "we demand that this witness be heard. 
He must be heard! Military commissions are not above the 
laws that regulate ordinary tribunals." 

"If I do not speak the truth," resumed the abbe, "I am a 
perjured witness — worse yet, an accomplice. It is your duty, in 
that case, to have me arrested." 

The duke's face assumed a look of hypocritical compassion. 
"No, Monsieur le Cure," said he, "I shall not arrest you. I wish 
to avert the scandal which you are trying to cause. We will 
show your priestly garb the respect the wearer does not deserve. 
Again, and for the last time, retire, or I shall be obliged to 
employ force." 

What would further resistance avail? Nothing. The abbe, 
with a face whiter than the plastered walls, and eyes filled with 
tears, returned to his place beside Maurice. 

In the mean while, the advocates were protesting with in- 
creasing energy. But the duke, hammering on the table with 
both fists, at last succeeded in reducing them to silence. "Ah I 
you want evidence !" he exclaimed. "Very well then, you shall 
have it Soldiers, bring in the first witness." 

There was some little movement among the guards, and 
then Father Chupin made his appearance. He advanced with 
a deliberate step, but his restless, shrinking eyes showed plainly 
enough that he was ill at ease. And there .was a very per- 
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ccptible tremor in his voice when, with hand uplifted, he swore 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

"What do you know concerning the prisoner D'Escorval?" 
asked the duke. 

"I know that he took part in the rising the other night'' 

"Are yon sure of this?" 

"I can furnish proofs." 

"Submit them to the consideration of the commission." 

The old scoundrel began to grow more confident. "First of 
all," he replied, "directly Lacheneur had given up your grace's 
family estates, much against his will, he hastened to M. d'Es- 
corvaJ's house, where he met Chanlouineau. It was then that 
they plotted this insurrection between them." 

"I was Lacheneur's friend," observed the baron ; "and it was 
perfectly natural that he should come to me for consolation after 
a great misfortune." 

M. de Sairmeuse turned to his colleagues. "Do you hear 
that I" said he. "This D'Escorval calls the restitution of a 
deposit a great misfortune ! Proceed, witness." 

"In the second place," resumed Chupin,. "M. d'Escorval was 
always prowling round about Lacheneur's house." 

"That's false," interrupted the baron. "I never visited the 
house but once, and on that occasion I implored him to re- 
nounce — " He paused, tmderstanding only when it was too 
late the terrible significance of these few words. However, 
having begun, he would not retract, but calmly added: "I 
implored him to renounce all idea of provoking an insur- 
rection." 

"Ah! then you knew of his infamous intentions?" 

"I suspected them." 

"At all events you must be perfectly well aware that the 
fact of not revealing this conspiracy made you an accomplice, 
which implies the guillotine." 

The Baron d'Escorval had just signed his death-warrant. 
How strange is destiny! He was innocent, and yet he was 
the only one among all the prisoners whom a regular tribunal 
could have legally condemned. Maurice and the abbe were 
overcome with grief; but Chanlouineau, who turned toward 
them, had still the same smile of confidence on his lips. How 
could he hope when all hope seemed absolutely lost? 

The commissioners made no attempt to conceal their satis- 
faction, and M. de Sairmeuse, eapecially, evinced an indecent 

8— Vol. II— Gab. 
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joy. "Ah, well! gentlemen, what do you say to that?" he 
remarked to the lawyers in a sneering tone. 

The counsel for the defense were unable to conceal their 
discouragement; though they still endeavored to question the 
validity of their client's declaration. He had said that he 
suspected the conspiracy, not that he knew of it, which was a 
very different thing. 

"Say at once that you wish for still more overwhelming tes- 
timony," interrupted the duke. "Very well ! You shall have it. 
Continue your evidence, witness." 

"The prisoner," continued Chupin, "was present at all the 
conferences held at Lacheneur's house ; and having to cross the 
Oiselle each time, and fearing lest the ferryman might speak 
about his frequent nocturnal journeys, he had an old boat 
repaired, which he had not used for years." 

"Aht that's a remarkable circumstance, prisoner; do you 
recollect having your boat repaired ?" 

"Yes; but not for the purpose this man mentions." 

"For what purpose, then?" 

The baron made no reply. Was it not in compliance with 
Maurice's request that this boat had been put in order ? 

"And finally," continued Chupin, "when Lacheneur set fire 
to his house as a signal for the insurrection, the prisoner was 
with him." 

"That," exclaimed the duke, "is conclusive evidence." 

"Yes, I was at La Reche," interrupted the baron; "but, as I 
have already told you, it was with the firm determination of 
preventing this outbreak." 

M. de Sairmeuse laughed disdainfully. "Ah, gentlemen !" he 
said, addressing his fellow commissioners, "you see that the 
prisoner's courage does not equal his depravity. But I will 
confound him. What did you do, prisoner, when the insurgents 
left La Reche?" 

"I returned home with all possible speed, took a horse and 
hastened to the Croix d'Arcy." 

"Then you knew that this was to be the general meeting 
place?" 

"Lacheneur had just informed me of it." 

"Even if I believed your story," retorted the duke, "I should 
have to remind you that your duty was to have hastened to 
Montaignac and informed the authorities. But what you say 
is untrue. You did not leave Lacheneur, you accompanied him." 
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"No, sir, no!" 

"And what if I cotild prove that you did so beyond all 
question ?" 

"Impossible, since such was not the case." 

By the malicious satisfaction that sparkled in M. de Sair- 
meuse's eyes, the Abbe Midon divined that he had some ter- 
rible weapon in reserve, and that he was about to overwhelm 
the Baron d'Escorval with false evidence, or fatal coincidence, 
which would place Maurice's father beyond all possibility of 
being saved. At a sign from the commissary for the prosecu- 
tion the Marquis de Courtomieu now left his seat and advanced 
to the front of the platform. "I must request you. Monsieur 
le Marquis," said the duke, 'to be kind enough to read us the 
statement your daughter has prepared and signed." 

This scene had evidently been prepared beforehand. M. de 
Courtomieu cleared his glasses, produced a paper which he 
slowly unfolded, and then amid a death-like silence, emphat- 
ically read as follows: "I, Blanche de Courtomieu, do declare 
upon oath that, on the evening of the 4th of March, between 
ten and eleven o'clock, on the public road leading from Sair- 
meuse to Montaignac, I was assailed by a band of armed brig- 
ands. While they were deliberating as to whether they should 
take possession of my person and pillage my carriage, I over- 
heard one of them say to another, speaking of me: 'She must 
get out, must she not, M. d'Escorval V I believe that the brigand 
who uttered these words was a peasant named Chanlouineau, 
but I can not assert this on oath." 

At this moment a loud cry of anguish abruptly interrupted 
the marqtfis's pemsal. The triai was too great for Maurice's 
reason, and if the Abbe Midon had not restrained him, he would 
have spnmg forward and exclaimed: "It was to me, not to my 
father, tliat Chanlouineau addressed those words. I alone am 
guilty; my father is innocent!" But fortunately the abbe had 
sufficient presence of mind to hoM the yotmg fellow back and 
place his hand before his mouth. One or two of the retired 
oflSeers standing near also tendered their help and, probably 
divining the truth, seized hold of Maurice, and despite all his 
attempts at resistance carried him from the room by main force. 
The whole incident scarcely occupied ten seconds. 

'•What is the cause of this disturbance?" asked the duke, 
looking angrily at the spectators, none of whom uttered a word. 
"At the least noise the hall shall be ckared/' added his grace. 
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"And you, prisoner, what have you to say in self- justification 
after Mademoiselle de Courtomieu's crushing evidence ?" 

"Nothing," murmured the baron. 

But to return to Maurice. Once outside the courtroom, the 
Abbe Midon confided him to the care of the three officers, who 
promised to go with him, to carry him by main force, if need 
be, to the Hotel de France, and keep him there. Relieved on 
this score, the priest reentered the hall just in time to see the 
baron reseat himself without replying to M. de Sairmeuse's 
final sneer, that by leaving Mademoiselle Blanche's testimony 
unchallenged, M. d'Escorval had virtually confessed his guilt 
But then, in truth, how could he have challenged it? How 
could he defend himself without betraying his son? Until this 
moment every one present had believed in the baron's innocence. 
Could it be that he was guilty? His silence seemed to imply 
that such was the case ; and this alone was a sufficient triumph 
for the Due de Sairmeuse and his friends. His grace now 
turned to the lawyers, and, with an air of weariness and dis- 
dain, remarked: "At present you may speak, since it is abso- 
lutely necessary ; but no long phrases, mind ! we ought to have 
finished here an hour ago." 

The eldest of the three advocates rose, trembling with indig- 
nation, and prepared to dare anything for the sake of giving 
free utterance to his thoughts, but before a word was spoken 
the baron hastily checked him. "Do not try to defend me," he 
said calmly ; "it would be labor wasted. I have only one word 
to say to my judges. Let them remember what noble Marshal 
Moncey wrote to the king : "The scaffold does not make friends." 

But this reminder was not of a nature to soften the judges' 
hearts. For that very phrase the marshal had been deprived 
of his office and condemned to three months' imprisonment. As 
the advocates made no further attempt to argue the case, the 
commission retired to deliberate. This gave M. d'Escorval an 
opportunity to speak with his defenders. He shook them warmly 
by the hand, and thanked them for their courage and devotion. 
Then drawing the eldest among them on one side, he quickly 
added in a low voice : "I have a last favor to ask of you. When 
sentence of death has been pronounced upon me, go at once to 
my son. Say to him that his dying father commands him to 
live — ^hc will understand you. Tell him that it is my last wish ; 
that he live — live for his mother!" 

He said no more; the judges were returning. Of the thirty 
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prisoners, nine were declared not guilty, and released. The 
remaining twenty-one, including both M. d'Escorval and Chan- 
loistneau, were then formally condemned to death. But Chanlou- 
ineau's lips still retained their enigmatical smile. 




THE three military men to whose care the Abbe Midon had 
entrusted Maurice had considerable difficulty in getting 
him to the Hotel de France, for he made continual attempts 
to return to the courtroom, having the fallacious idea that by 
telling the truth he mi^t yet save his father. In point of fact, 
however, the only effect of his confession would have been to 
provide the Due de Sairmeuse with another welcome victim. 
When he and his custodians at length entered the room where 
Madame d'Escorval and Marie-Anne were waiting in cruel sus- 
pense, the baroness eagerly asked whether the trial were over. 

"Nothing is decided yet," replied one of the retired officers. 
'The cure will come here as soon as the verdict is given." 

Then as the three military men had promised not to lose sight 
of Maurice, they sat themselves down in gloomy silence. Not 
the slightest stir could be heard in the hotel, which seemed in- 
deed as if it were deserted. At last, a little before four o'clock, 
the abbe came in, followed by the lawyer, to whom the baron 
had confided his last wishes. 

"My husband!" exclaimed Madame d'Escorval, springing 
wildly from her chair. The priest bowed his head. "Death!" 
she faltered, fully understanding the significance of this im- 
pressive gesture. "What? they have condemned him!" And 
oi^ercome with the terrible blow, she sank back, with hanging 
arms. But this weakness did not last long, "^e must save 
him !" she excbimed, abruptly springing to her feet again, her 
eyes bright with some sudden resolution, "we must wrest him 
from the scaffold. Up, Maurice! up, Marie-Anne! No more 
lamentations. To work ! You also, gentlemen, will assist me ; 
and I can count on your help, Monsieur k Cure. I do not 
quite know how to begin, but something must be done. The 
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murder of so good, so noble a man as he would be too great 
a crime. God will not permit it/' She paused, with clasped 
hands, as if seeking for inspiration. ''And the king/' she re- 
sumed — "can the king consent to such a crime? No. A king 
can refuse mercy, but he can not refuse justice. I will go to 
him. I will tell him everything. Ah I why didn't this thought 
occur to me sooner? We must start for Paris without losing 
an instant. Maurice, you must accompany me; and one of you 
gentlemen go at once and order post-horses." Then, thinking 
they would obey her, she hastened into the next room to make 
preparations for her journey. 

"Poor woman !" whispered the lawyer to the abbe, "she does 
not know that the sentence of a military commission is exe- 
cuted in twenty-four hours, and that it requires four days to 
make the journey to Paris." He reflected a moment, and then 
added : "But, after all, to let her go would be an act of mercy. 
Did not Ney, on the morning of his execution, implore the 
king to order the removal of his wife, who was sobbing and 
moaning in his cell ?" 

The abbe shook his head. "No," said he; "Madame d'Es- 
corval would never forgive us if we prevented her from receiv- 
ing her husband's last farewell." 

At that very moment the baroness reentered the room, and 
the priest was trying to gather sufficient courage to tell her 
the cruel truth when a loud knock was heard at the door. One 
of the retired officers went to open it, and our old friend Bavois, 
the corporal of grenadiers, entered, raising his right hand to 
his cap, as if he were in his captain's presence. "Is Mademoi- 
selle Lacheneur here?" he asked. 

Marie- Anne stepped forward. "I am she, sir," she replied; 
"what do you want with me?" 

"I am ordered to conduct you to the citadel, mademoiselle." 

"What?" exclaimed Maurice, in a tone of anger; "so they 
imprison women as well?" 

The worthy corporal struck his forehead with his open hand. 
"I am an old fooll" he exclaimed, "and don't know how to 
express myself. I meant to say that I came to fetch mademoi- 
selle at the request of one of the prisoners, a man named Chan- 
louineau, who wishes to speak with her." 

"Impossible, my good fellow," said one of the officers ; "they 
would not allow this lady to visit one of the prisoners without 
special permission—" 
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"Well, she has this permission/* said the old soldier. And 
then persuaded he had nothing to fear from any one present, 
he added in lower tones : "This Chanlouineau told me that the 
cure would understand his reasons." 

Had the brave peasant really found some means of salvation? 
The abbe almost began to believe that such was the case. "You 
must go with this worthy fellow, Marie-Anne," said he. 

The poor girl shuddered at the thought of seeing Chanlouineau 
again, but the idea of refusing never once occurred to her. 
"Let me go/' she said quietly. 

But the corporal did not budge. Winking in a desperate 
fashion, as was his wont whenever he wished to attract atten- 
tion, he exclaimed: "Wait a bit. I've something else to tell 
you. This Chanlouineau, who seems to be a shrewd fellow, told 
me to say that all was going well. May I be hung if I can see 
how! Still such is his opinion. He also told me to tell you 
not to stir from this place, and not to attempt anything until 
mademoiselle comes back again, which will be in less than an 
hour. He swears that he will keep his promise, and only asks 
you to pledge your word that you will obey him — " 

"We will wait for an hour," replied the abbe. "I can prom- 
ise that—" 

"Then that'll do," rejoined Bavois. "Salute, company. And 
now, mademoiselle, on the double-quick march ! The poor devil 
over there must be on coals of fire." 

That a condemned conspirator should be allowed to receive 
a visit from his leader's daughter — from the daughter of that 
Lacheneur who had succeeded in making his escape — ^was indeed 
surprising. But Chanlouineau had been ingenious enough to 
discover a means of procuring this special permission ; and with 
this aim in view he had feigned the most abject terror on hear- 
ing the sentence of death passed upon him. He even contrived 
to weep in a bellowing fashion, and the guards could scarcely 
believe their eyes when they saw this robust young fellow, so 
insolent and defiant a few hours before, now utterly overcome, 
and even unable to walk back to his cell They had to carry 
him there, and then his lamentations became still more boister- 
ous, concluding with an urgent prayer that one of the guard 
should go to the Due de Sairmeuse, or the Marquis de Cour- 
tomieu, and tell them he had revelations of the greatest im- 
portance to make. 

That potent word "revelations" made M. de Courtomieu 
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hasten to the prisoner's cell. He found Chanlouineau on his 
kneeSi bis features distorted by what appeared to be an agony 
of fear. The crafty fellow dragged himsdf toward the marquis, 
took hold of his hands and kissed them, imploring mercy and 
forgiveness, and swearing that to save his own life he was ready 
to do anything, yes, anything, even to deliver Lacheneur up to 
the authorities. Such a prospect had powerful attractions for 
the Marquis de Courtornieu. ''Do you know, then, where this 
brigand is concealed?" he asked. 

Chanlouineau admitted that he did not know, but declared 
that Marie-Anne, Lacheneur's daughter, was well acquainted 
with her father's hiding-place. She had, he said, perfect confi- 
dence in him, Chanlouineau; and if they would only send for 
her, and allow him ten minutes' private conversation with her, 
he was positive he could ascertain where the leader of the 
insurrection was concealed. So the bargain was quickly con- 
cluded; and Chanlouineau's life was promised him in exchange 
for Lacheneur's. A soldier, who fortunately chanced to be Cor- 
poral Bavois, was then sent to summon Marie- Anne; and the 
young farmer awaited her coming with feelings of poignant 
anxiety. He loved her, remember, and the thought of seeing 
her once more — for the last time on earth — made his heart 
throb wildly with mingled passion and despair. At last, at the 
end of the corridor, he could hear footsteps approaching. The 
heavy bolts securing the entrance to his cell were drawn back, 
the door opened, and Marie-Anne appeared, accompanied by 
Corporal Bavois. "M. de Courtornieu promised me that we 
should be left alone!" exclaimed Chanlouineau. 

''Yes, I know he did, and I am going," replied the okl sol- 
dier. "But I have orders to return for mademoiselle in half 
an hour." 

When the door closed behind the worthy corporal, Chan- 
louineau took hold of Marie-Anne's hand and drew her to the 
tiny grated window. "Thank you for coming," said he, "thank 
you. I can see you and speak to you once more. Now that 
my hours are numbered^ I may reveal the secret of my soul and 
of my life. Now, I can venture to tell you how ardently I have 
loved you— how much I still love you." 

Involuntarily Marie-Anne drew away her hand and stepped 
back; for this outburst of passion, at such a moment and in such 
a place, seemed at once unspeakably sad and shocking. 

"Have I, then, offended you?" asked Chanlouineau sadly. 
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"Forgive me — for I am about to die! You can not refuse to 
listen to the voice of one who, to-morrow, will vanish from 
earth forever. I have loved you for a long time, Marie- Anne, 
for more than six years. Before I saw you I only cared for 
my belongings, and to raise fine crops and gather money to- 
gether seemed to me the greatest possible happiness here below. 
And when at first I did meet you — ^you were so high, and I so 
low, that in my wildest dreams I did not dare to aspire to you. 
I went to the church each Sunday only that I might worship 
you as peasant women worship the Virgin; I went home with 
my eyes and heart full of you — ^and that was all. But then 
came your father's misfortunes, which brought us nearer to 
each other ; and your father made me as insane, yes, as insane 
as himself. After the insults he received from the Due de 
Sairmeuse, M. Lacheneur resolved to revenge himself upon all 
these arrogant nobles, and selected me for his accomplice. He 
had read my heart as easily as if it had been an open book; 
and when we left the baron's house that Sunday evening, we 
both have such good reason to remember, he said to me : 'You 
love my daughter, my boy. Very well, assist me, and I prom- 
ise you that if we succeed she shall be your wife. Only,' he 
added, 'I must warn you that you risk your life.' But what 
was life in comparison with the hopes that dazzled me? From 
that night I gave body, soul, and fortune to his cause. Others 
were influenced by hatred or ambition, but I was actuated by 
neither of these motives. What did the quarrels of these great 
folks matter to me — a simple laborer? I knew that the great- 
est were powerless to give my crops a drop of rain in seasons 
of drought or a ray of sunshine during long spells of rain. I 
took part in the conspiracy, it was because I loved you — '* 

It seemed to Marie-Anne that he was reproaching her for 
the deception she had been forced to practise, and for the cruel 
fate to which Lacheneur's wild designs had brought him. ''Ah, 
you are cruel," she cried, "you are pitiless !" 

But Chanlouineau scarcely heard her words. All the bitter- 
ness of the past was rising to his brain like fumes of alcohol ; 
and he was scarcely conscious of what he said himself. "How- 
ever, the day soon came," he continued, "when my foolish illu- 
sions were destroyed. You could not be mine since you belonged 
to another. I might have broken my compact! I thought of 
doing so, but I did not have the courage. To see you, to hear 
your voice, to spend my time under the same roof as you, was 
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happiness enough. I longed to see you happy and honored; I 
fought for the triumph of another, for him you had chosen — ** 
A sob rose in his throat and choked his utterance; he buried 
his face in his hands to hide his tears, and for a moment seemed 
completely overcome. But he mastered his weakness after a 
brief interval, and in a firm voice exclaimed: '^e must not 
linger any longer over the past Time flies, and the future is 
ominous." 

As he spoke he went to the door and applied first his eyes 
and then his ear to the grating, to see that there were no spies 
outside. But he could perceive no one, nor could he hear a 
sound. He came back to Marie-Anne's side, and tearing the 
sleeve of his jacket open with his teeth, he drew from, the lining 
two letters, wrapped carefully in a piece of cloth. "Here," he 
said in a low voice, '4s a man's life !" 

Marie-Anne knew nothing of Chanlouineau's promises and 
hopes, and she was, moreover, so distressed by what the young 
farmer had previously said that at first she did not understand 
his meaning. All she could do was to repeat mechanically, 
"This is a man's Hfer 

"Hush, speak lower!" interrupted Chanlouineau. "Yes, one 
of these letters might, perhaps, save the life of a prisoner now 
under sentence of death." 

"Unfortunate man I Why do you not make use of it and save 
yourself?" 

The young farmer shook his head. "Would it ever be possi- 
ble for you to love me? he said. "No, it wouldn't be possible; 
and so what wish can I have to live? At least I shall be able 
to forget everything when I am underground. Moreover, I have 
been justly condemned. I knew what I was doing when I left 
La Reche with my gun over my shoulder and my sword by my 
side; I have no right to complain. But these judges of ours 
have condemned an innocent man — *' 

"The Baron d'Escorval?" 

"Yes — ^Maurice's father!" His voice changed as he pro- 
nounced the name of his envied rival--«nvied, no doubt, and yet 
to assure this rival's hai^ness and Marie^Anne's he would have 
given ten lives had they been his to give. '1 wish to save the 
baron," he added, "and I can do so." 

"Oh! if what you said were true? But you undoubtedly 
deceive yourself." 
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PART II 

•*f KNOW what I am saying," rejoined Chanlouineau ; and still 

^ fearful lest some spy might be concealed outside, he now 
came close to Marie-Anne and in a low voice spoke rapidly as 
follows : "I never believed in the success of this conspiracy, and 
when I sought for a weapon of defense in case of failure, the 
Marquis de Sairmeuse furnished it When it became necessary 
to send out a circular, warning our accomplices of the date 
decided upon for the rising, I persuaded M. Martial to write 
a model. He suspected nothing. I told him it was for a wed- 
ding, and he did what I asked. This letter, which is now in 
my possession, is the rough draft of the circular we sent; and 
it is in the Marquis de Sairmeuse's handwriting. It is im- 
possible for him to deny it. There is an erasure in every line, 
and every one would look at the letter as the handiwork of a 
man seeking to convey his real meaning in ambiguous phrases." 

With these words Chanlouineau opened the envelope and 
showed her the famous letter he had dictated, in which the 
space for the date of the insurrection was left blank. "My 
dear friend, we are at last agreed, and the marris^e is decided 
on, etc." 

The light that had sparkled in Marie-Anne's eyes was sud- 
denly bedimmed. "And you think that this letter can be of any 
use?" she inquired with evident discouragement. 

"Idon't/Amifesor 

"But—" 

With a gesture he interrupted her. "We must not lose time 
it? discussion — listen to me. Of itself, this letter might be un- 
important, but I have arranged matters in such a way that it 
will produce a powerful effect. I declared before the commis- 
sion that the Marquis de Sairmeuse was one of the leaders of 
the movement. They laughed; and I read incredulity on all 
the judges* faces. But calumny is never without its effect 
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When the Due de Sairmeuse is about to receive a reward for 
his services, there will be enemies in i^enty to remember and 
repeat my words. He knew this so well that he was greatly 
agitated, even while his colleagues sneered at my accusation." 

"It's a great crime to charge a man falsely," murmured Marie- 
Anne with simple honesty. 

"No doubt," rejoined Chanlouineau, "but I wish to save the 
baron, and I can not choose my means. As I knew that the 
marquis had been wounded, I declared that he was fighting 
against the troops by my side, and asked that he should be 
summoned before the tribunal; swearing that I had itt my 
possession unquestionable proofs of his complicity." 

"Did you say that the Marquis de Sairmeuse had been 
wounded?" inquired Marie- Anne. 

Chanlouineau's face wore a look of intense astonishment. 
"What!" he exclaimed, "don't you know—?" Then after an 
instant's reflection: 'Tool that I am!" he resumed. "After 
all, who could have told you what happened? However, you 
remember that while we were on our way to the Croix d'Arcy, 
after your father had rode on in advance, Maurice placed him- 
self at the head of one division, and you walked beside him, 
while your brother Jean and myself stayed behind to urge the 
laggards forward. We were performing our duty conscien- 
tiously enough, when suddenly we heard the gallop of a horse 
behind us. 'We must know who is coming,' said Jean to me. 
So we paused. The horse soon reached us ; we caught the bridle 
and held him. Can you guess who the rider was? Why, Mar- 
tial de Sairmeuse. It would be impossible to describe your 
brother's fury when he recognized the marquis. 'At last I find 
you, you wretched noble I' he exclaimed, 'and now wc will set- 
tle our account! After reducing my father, who had just given 
you a fortune, to despair and penury, you tried to degrade my 
sister. I will have my revenge ! Down, we must fight I' " 

Marie-Anne could scarcely tell whether she were awake or 
dreaming. "What, my brother challenged the marquis!" she 
murmured; "is it possible?" 

"Brave as the marquis may be," pursued Chanlouineau, '*he 
did not seem inclined to accept the invitation. He stammered 
out something like this: TTou are mad — you are jesting — ^haven't 
we always been friends? What does all this mean?' Jean 
ground his teeth in rage. 'This means that we have endured 
your insulting familiarity long enough,' he replied, 'and if you 
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don't dismount and fight me fairly, I will blow your brains outt' 
Your brother, as he spoke, manipulated his pistol in so threat- 
ening a manner that the marquis jumped off his horse and 
addressing me: 'You see, Chanlouineau/ he said, 'I must fight 
a duel or submit to murder. If Jean kills me there is no more 
to be said->but if I kill him, what is to be done?* I told him 
he wtmld be free to go ofiF unmolested on condition that he gave 
mc his wofd not to proceed to Montaignac before two o'clock. 
'Then I accept the diallenge,' said he; 'give me a weapon. 'I 
gave him my sword, your brother drew his, and they took their 
I^ces in the middle of the highway." 

The yotmg fanner paused to take breath, and then more 
slowly he resumed: "Marie- Anne, your father and I misjudged 
yotn* brother. Poor Jean's appearance is terribly against him. 
His face indicates a treacherous, cowardly nature, his smile is 
cunning, and his eyes always shun yours. We distrusted him, 
but we should ask his forgiveness for having done so. A man 
who fights as I saw him fight deserves all our confidence. For 
this combat in the road, and in the darkness, was terrible. They 
attacked each other furiously, and at last Jean fell." 

"Ah ! my brother is dead t" exclaimed Marie-Anne. 

"No," promptly replied Chanlouineau; "at least I have reason 
to hope not; and I know he has been well cared for. The duel 
had another witness, a man named Poignot, whom you must 
remember, as he was one of your father's tenants. He took 
Jean away with him, and promised me that he wouM conceal 
him and care for him. As for the marquis, he showed me that 
he was wounded as well, and then he r e mounted his horse, 
saying: 'What could I do? He would have it so.*** 

Marie-Anne now understood everything. ^Give me the let- 
ter," she said to Chank>uineau ; "I will go to the duke. I will 
find some way of reaching him, and then God will guide me 
in the right course to pursue." 

The noble-hearted young farmer calmly handed her the scrap 
of paper which might have been the means of his own sahra- 
tkn. "You must on no account allow the duke to suppose that 
you have the proof with which you threaten him abimt your 
person. He might be capable of any infamy under such cir- 
cumstances. He wilt pfofcably say at first that he can do noth- 
ing—that he sees no way to save the baron ; but you must tell 
him that he must find a means if he does not wish this letter 
sent to Paris, to «ne of has enemies— ** 
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He paused, for the bolt outside was being withdrawn. A 
moment later Corporal Bavois reappeared. "The half-hour ex- 
pired ten minutes ago/' said the old soldier sadly, "and I must 
obey my orders/* 

"Coming/' replied Chanlouineau ; "we have finished/* And 
then handing Marie-Anne the second letter he had taken from 
his sleeve, "This is for you/' he added. "You will read it when 
I am no more. Pray, pray, do not cry sol Be brave! You 
will soon be Maurice's wife. And when you are happy, think 
sometimes of the poor peasant who loved you so." 

Marie-Anne could not utter a word, but she raised her face 
to his. "Ahl I dare not ask it!" he exclaimed. And for the 
first and only time in life he clasped her in his arms, and pressed 
his lips to her pallid cheek. "Now, good-by," he said once 
more. "Do not lose a moment. Good-by, forever I" 

The prospect of capturing Lacheneur, the chief conspirator, 
had so excited the Marquis de Courtornieu that he had 
not been able to tear himself away from the citadel to go home 
to dinner. Stationed near the entrance of the dark corridor 
leading to Chanlouineau's cell, he watched Marie-Anne hasten 
away ; but as he saw her go out into the twilight with a quick, 
alert step, he felt a sudden doubt concerning Chanlouineau's 
sincerity. "Can it be that this miserable peasant has deceived 
me?" thought he; and so strong was this new-bom suspicion 
that he hastened after the young girl, determined to question 
her — ^to ascertain the truth — ^to arrest her even, if need be» But 
he no longer possessed the agility of youth, and when he reached 
the gateway the sentinel told him that Mademoiselle Lacheneur 
had already left the citadel. He rushed out after her, looked 
about on every side, but could see no trace of the nimble fugi- 
tive. Accordingly, he was constrained to return again, inwardly 
furious with himself for his own credulity. "Still, I can visit 
Chanlouineau," thought he, "and to-morrow will be time enough 
to summon this creature and question her." 

"This creature" was, even then, hastening up the long, ill- 
paved street leading to the Hotel de France. Regardless of 
the inquisitive glances of the passers-by, she ran on, thinking 
only of shortening the terrible suspense which her friends at 
the hotel must be enduring. "All is not lost!" she exclaimed 
as she reentered the room where they were assembled. 

"My God, Thou hast heard my prayers !" murmured the bar- 
oness. Then, suddenly seized by a horrible dread^ she added: 
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"But do not try to deceive me. Are you not trying to comfort 
me with false hopes?" 

"No! I am not deceiving you^ madame. Chanlouineau has 
placed a weapon in my hands, which, I hope and believe, will 
place the Due de Sairmeuse in our power. He only is omnipo- 
tent at Montaii^nac, and the only man who would oppose him, 
M. de Courtomieu, is his friend. I believe that M. d'Escorval 
can be saved." 

"Speak!" cried Maurice; "what must we do?" 

"Pray and wait, Maurice; I must act alone in this matter, 
but be assured that I will do everything that is humanly pos- 
sible. It is my duty to do so, for am I not the cause of all 
your misfortune?" 

Absorbed in the thought of the task before her, Marie-Anne 
had failed to remark a stranger who had arrived during her 
absence — an old white-haired peasant. 

The abbe now drew her attention to him. "Here is a cour- 
ageous friend," said he, "who ever since morning has been 
searching for you ever3rwhere, in order to give you some news 
of your father." 

Marie-Anne could scarcely falter her gratitude. "Oh, you 
need not thank me," said the old peasant. "I said to myself: 
The poor girl must be terribly anxious, and I ought to relieve 
her of her misery.' So I came to tell you that M. Lacheneur 
is safe and well, except for a wound in the leg, which causes 
him considerable suffering, but which will be healed in a few 
weeks. My son-in-law, who was hunting yesterday in the moun- 
tains, met him near the frontier in company of two of his 
friends. By this time he must be in Piedmont, beyond the 
reach of the gendarmes.'' 

"Let us hope now," said the abbe, "that we shall soon hear 
what has become of Jean." 

"I know already," replied Marie-Anne, "diat my brother 
has been badly wounded, but some' kind friends are caring 
for him." 

Maurice, the abbe, and the retired officers now surrounded 
the brave young girl They wiahed to know what she was about 
to attempt, and to dissuade her from incurring useless danger. 
But she refused to reply to their pressing questions ; and when 
they suggested accompanying her, or, at least, following her at 
a distance, she declared that she must go alone. "However, I 
shall be here again in a couple of hours," she said, "and then 
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I shall be able to tell you if there is anything else to be done/' 
With these words she hastened away. 

To obtain an audience of the Due de Sairraeuse was certainly 
a difficult matter, as Maurice and the abbe had ascertained on 
the previous day. Besieged by weeping and heart-broken fam- 
ilies, his grace had shut himself up securely, fearing, perhaps, 
that he might be moved by their entreaties. Marie-Anne was 
aware of this, but she was not at all anxious, for by employing 
the same word that Chanlouineau had used — that same word 
"revelation" — she was certain to obtain a hearing. When she 
reached the Due de Sairmeuse's mansion she found three or 
four lackeys talking in front of the principal entrance. 

"I am the daughter of M. Lacheneur," said she, speaking 
to one of them. "I must see the duke at once, on matters con- 
nected with the revolt." 

"The duke is absent." 

"I come to make a revelation." 

The servant's manner suddenly changed. "In that case 
follow me, mademoiselle," said he. 

She did follow him up the stairs and through two or three 
rooms. At last he opened a door and bade her enter; but, to 
her surprise, it was not the Due de Sairmeuse who was in the 
room, but his son. Martial, who, was stretched upon a sofa, 
reading a paper by the light of a large candelabra. On per- 
ceiving Marie-Anne he sprang up, pale and agitated. "You 
here !" he stammered ; and then, swiftly mastering his emotion, 
he bethought himself of the possible motive of such a visit: 
"Lacheneur must have been arrested," he continued, "and 
wishing to save him from the military commission you have 
thought of me. Thank you for doing so, dear Marie-Anne, 
thank you for your confidence in me. I will not abuse it. Be re- 
assured. We will save your father, I promise you — I swear it. 
We will find a means, for he must be saved. I will have it so !" 
As he spoke his voice betrayed the passionate joy that was 
surging in his heart. 

"My father has not been arrested," said Marie-Anne, coldly. 

"Then," said Martial, with some hesitation — "Then it is 
Jean who is a prisoner." 

"My brother is in safety. If he survives his wounds he will 
evade all attempts at capture." 

The pale face of the Marquis de Sairmeuse turned a deep 
crimson. Marie-Anne's manner showed him that she was ac- 
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quainted with the duel. It would have been useless to try and 
deny it; still he endeavored to excuse himself. "It was Jean 
who challenged me," he said; "I tried to avoid fighting, and I 
only defended my life in fair combat, and with equal weapons — '* 

Marie-Anne interrupted him. "I do not reproach you, 
Monsieur le Marquis/' she said, quietly. 

"Ah! Marie-Anne, I am more severe than you. Jean was 
right to challenge me. I deserved his anger. He knew my 
guilty thoughts, of which you were ignorant. Oh! Marie- 
Anne, if I wronged you in thou^t it was because I did not 
know you. Now I know that you, above all others, are pure 
and chaste — " 

He tried to take her hands, but she instantly repulsed him, 
and broke into a fit of passionate sobbing. Of all the blows 
she had received this last was most terrible. What shame and 
humiliation! Now, indeed, her cup of sorrow was filled to 
overflowing. "Chaste and pure!'' he had said. Oh, the bitter 
mockery of those words! 

But Martial misunderstood the meaning of her grief. "Your 
indignation is just,'' he resumed, with growing eagerness. "But 
if I have injured you even in thought, I now offer you repara- 
tion. I have been a fool — a miserable fool — for I love you; I 
love, and can love you only. I am the Marquis de Sairmeuse. 
I am wealthy. I entreat you, I implore you to be my wife." 

Marie-Anne listened in utter bewilderment But an hour 
before Chanlouineau in his cell cried aloud that he died for 
love of her, and now it was Martial, who avowed his willing- 
ness to sacrifice his ambition and his future for her sake. And 
the poor peasant condemned to death, and the son of the all- 
powerful Due de Sairmeuse, had confessed their passions in 
almost the same words. 

Martial paused, awaiting some reply-^a .word, a gesture. 
None came; and then with increased vehemence, "You are 
silent," he cried. "Do you question my sincerity? No, it is 
impossible! Then why this silence? Do you fear my father's 
opposition? You need not I know how to gain his consent 
Besides, what does his approbation matter to us? Have we any 
need of him? Am I not my own master? Am I not rich— im- 
mensely rich? I should be a miserable fool, a coward, if 
I hesitated between his stupid prejudices and the happiness of 
my life." He was evidently weighing all the possible objec- 
tions, in order to answer and overrule them beforehand. **ls 
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it on account of your family that you hesitate?" he continued. 
"Your father and brother are pursued, and France is closed 
against them. But we will leave France, and they shall come 
and live near you. Jean will no longer dislike me when you 
are my wife. We will all live in England or in Italy. Now I 
am grateful for the fortune that will enable me to make your 
life a continual enchantment I love you — and in the happiness 
and tender love which shall be yours in the future, I will make 
you forget all the bitterness of the past !" 

Marie-Anne knew the Marquis de Sairmeuse well enough to 
understand the intensity of the love revealed by these astound- 
ing proposals. And for that very reason she hesitated to tell 
him that he had triumphed over his pride in vain. She was 
anxiously wondering to what extremity his wounded vanity 
would carry him, and if a refusal might not transform him 
into a bitter foe. 

"Why do you not answer?" asked Martial, with evident 
anxiety. 

She felt that she must reply, that she must speak, say some- 
thing; and yet it was with intense reluctance that she at last 
unclosed her lips. "I am only a poor girl. Monsieur le Marquis," 
she murmured. "If I accepted your oflfer, you would regret it 
for ever." 

"Never!" 

"But you are no longer free. You have already plighted 
your troth. Mademoiselle Blanche de Courtornieu is your 
promised wife." 

"Ah! say one word— only one — ^and this engagement which 
I detest shall be broken." 

She was silent. It was evident that her mind was fully made 
up, and that she refused his offer. 

"Do you hate me, then ?" asked Martial, sadly. 

If she had allowed herself to tell the whole truth, Marie- 
Anne would have answered "Yes"; for the Marquis de Sair- 
meuse did inspire her with almost insurmountable aversion. 
"I no more belong to myself than you belong to yourself," she 
faltered. 

A gleam of hatred shone for a second in Martial's eyes. 
"Always Maurice !" said he. 

"Always." 

She expected an angry outburst, but he remained perfectly 
calm. "Then," said he, with a forced smile, "1 must believe 
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this and other evidence. I must believe that you forced me 
to play a ridiculous part. Until now I doubted it." 

Marie-Anne bowed her head, blushed with shame to the roots 
of her hair; still she made no attempt at denial. "I was not 
my own mistress," she stammered; "My father commanded 
and threatened, and I — I obeyed him." 

"That matters little," he interrupted; "a pure minded young 
girl should not have acted so." This was the only reproach he 
allowed himself to utter, and he even regretted it, perhaps 
because he did not wish her to know how deeply he was 
wounded, perhaps because — as he afterward declared — he could 
not overcome his love for her. "Now," he resumed, "I under- 
stand your presence here. You come to ask mercy for M. 
d'Escorval." 

"Not mercy, but justice. The baron is innocent." 

Martial drew close to Marie- Anne, and lowering his voice: 
"If the father is innocent," he whispered, "then it is the son 
who is guilty." 

She recoiled in terror. What! he knew the secret which 
the judges could not, or would not penetrate! 

But seeing her anguish, he took pity on her. "Another 
reason," said he, "for attempting to save the baron! If his 
blood were shed upon the guillotine there would be an abyss 
between you and Maurice which neither of you could cross. 
So I will join my efforts to yours." 

Blushing and embarrassed, Marie- Anne dared not thank him ; 
for was she not about to requite his generosity by charging 
him with a complicity of which, as she well knew, he was in- 
nocent. Indeed, she would have by far preferred to find him 
angry and revengeful. 

Just then a valet opened the door, and the Due de Sairmeuse 
entered. "Upon my word!" he exclaimed, as he crossed the 
threshold, "I must confess that Chupin is an admirable hunter. 
Thanks to hiii>— " He paused abruptly: he had not perceived 
Marie-Anne until now. "What! Lacheneur's daughter I" said 
he, with an air of intense surprise. "What does she want here?" 

The decisive moment had come — the baron's life depended 
upon Marie-Anne's courage and address. Impressed by this 
weighty responsibility, she at once recovered all her presence 
of mind. "I have a revelation to sell to you, sir," she said, with 
a resolute air. 

The duke looked at her with mingled wonder and curiosity; 
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then, laughing heartily, he threw himself on to the sofa, ex- 
claiming: "Sell it, my pretty one — ^sell it! I can't speak of 
that until I am alone with you." 

At a sign from his father, Martial left the room. ''Now tell 
me what it is," said the duke. 

She did not lose a moment. "You must have read the circu- 
lar convening the conspirators," she began. 

"Certainly; I have a dozen copies of it in my pocket." 

"Who do you suppose wrote it?" 

"Why, the eWer D'Escorval, or your father." 

"You are mistaken, sir; that letter was prepared by the Mar- 
quis de Sairmeuse, your son." 

The duke sprang to his feet, his face purple with anger. 
"Zounds ! girl 1 I advise you to bridle your tongue !" cried he. 

"There is proof of what I assert; and the lady who sends 
me here," interrupted Marie-Anne, quite unabashed, "has the 
original of this circular in safe keeping. It is in the handwrit- 
ing of Monsieur le Marquis, and I am obliged to tell you — " 

She did not have time to complete her sentence, for the duke 
sprang to the door, and, in a voice of thunder, called his son. 
As soon as Martial entered the room his grace turned to Marie- 
Anne : "Now, repeat," said he, "repeat before my son what you 
have just said to me." 

Boldly, with head erect, and in a clear, firm voice, Marie- 
Anne repeated her charge. She expected an indignant denial, 
a stinging taunt, or, at least, an angry interruption from the 
marquis ; but he listened with a noncludant air, and she almost 
believed she could read in his eyes an encouragement to pro- 
ceed, coupled with a promise of protection. 

"Well, what do you say to that?" imperiously asked the duke, 
when Marie-Anne had finished. 

"First of all," replied Martial, lightly, "I should like to see 
this famous circular." 

The duke handed him a copy. "Here — ^read it," said he. 

Martial glanced over the paper, laughed heartily, and ex- 
claimed: "A clever trick." 

"What do you say?" 

"I say that this Chankmineau is a sly rascal. Who the devil 
would have thought the fellow so cunning to see his honest 
face? Another lesson to teach one not to trust in appear- 
ances." 

In all his life the Due de Sairmeuse had never received so 
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severe a shock. "So Chanlouineau was not lying, then/* he 
ejaculated, in a choked, unnatural voice, "you were one of the 
instigators of this rebellion?" 

Martial's brow bent as, in a tone of marked disdain, he slowly 
replied: "This is the fourth time that you have addressed that 
question to me, and for the fourth time I answer: 'No.' That 
should suffice for you. If the fancy had seized me to take part 
in this movement, I should frankly confess it. What possible 
reason could I have for concealing anything from you?" 

"The facts 1" interrupted the duke, in a frenzy of passion; 
"the facts!" 

"Very well," rejoined Martial, in his usual indifferent tone; 
"the fact is that the original of this circular does exist, that 
it was written in my best hand on a very large sheet of very 
poor paper. I recollect that in trying to find appropriate ex- 
pressions I erased and re-wrote several words. Did I date 
this writing? I think I did, but I could not swear to it." 

"How do you reconcile this with your denials?" exclaimed 
M. de Sairmeuse. 

"I can do this easily. Did I not tell you just now that 
Chanlouineau had made a tool of me?" 

The duke no longer knew what to believe; but what exasper- 
ated him more than everything else was his son's imperturbable 
coolness. "You had much better confess that you were led 
into this by your mistress," he retorted, pointing at Marie- Anne. 

"Mademoiselle Lacheneur is not my mistress," replied Martial, 
in an almost threatening tone. "Though it only rests with her 
to become the Marquise de Sairmeuse, if she chooses, to- 
morrow. But let us leave recriminations on one side, they can 
not further the progress of our business." 

It was with difficulty that the duke checked another insulting 
rejoinder. However, he had not quite lost all reason. Trem- 
bling with suppressed rage, he walked round the room several 
times, and at last paused in front of Marie-Anne, who had re- 
mained standing in the same place, as motionless as a statute. 
"Come, my girl," said he, "give me the .writing." 

"It is not in my possession, sir." 

"Where is it?" 

"In the hands of a person who will only give it to you under 
certain conditions." 

"Who is this person?" 

"I am not at liberty to tell you,'' 
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There was both admiration and jealousy in the look that 
Martial fixed upon Marie-Anne. He was amazed by her cool- 
ness and presence of mind. Ah ! indeed powerful must be the 
pas«on that imparted such a ringing clearness to her voice, 
such brilliancy to her eyes, and such precision to her words ! 

"And if I should not accept the--the cottditions, what then?'' 
asked M. de Satrmeuse. 

"In that case the writing will be utilized." 

"What do you mean by that?" 

"I mean, sir, that early to-morrow morning a trusty messenger 
will start for Paris, with the view of submitting this document 
to certain persons who are not exactly friends of yours. He 
will show it to M. Laine, for example^-or to the Due de Rich- 
elieu; and he will, of course, explain to them its significance 
and value. Will this writing prove the Marquis de Sairmeuse's 
complicity? Yes, or no? Have you, or have you not, dared to 
condemn to death the unfortunate men who were only your 
son's tools?" 

"Ah, you little wretch, you hussy, you little viper 1" inter- 
rupted the duke in a passionate rage. "You want to drive me 
mad ! Yes, you know that I have enemies and rivals who would 
gladly give anything for this execrable letter. And if they 
obtain it they will demand an investigation, and then fareweU 
to the rewards due to my services. It will be shouted from the 
housetops that Chanlouineau, in the presence of the tribunal, 
declared that you, marquis, were his leader and his accomplice. 
You will be obliged to submit to the scrutiny of physicians, who, 
finding a freshly-healed wound, will require you to state how 
and where you received it, aiMl why you concealed it. And 
then, of course, I shall be accused ! It will be said I expedited 
matters in order to silence the voices raised against my son. 
Perhaps my enemies will even say that I secretly favored the 
insurrection* I shall be vilified in the newspapers. And re- 
member that it is you, you alone, marquis, who have ruined the 
fortunes of our house, our brilliant prospects, in this foolish 
fashion. You pretend to believe in nothing, to doubt everything 
—you are cold, skeptical, disdainful. But only let a pretty 
woman make her appearance on the scene, and you grow as 
wild as a schoolboy, and you are ready to commit any act of 
folly. It is you that I am speaking to, marquis. Don't you hear 
me ? Speak ! what have you to say ?" 

Martial had listened to this tirade with uaconcealcd scorn. 
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and without even attempting to interrupt it. But now he slowly 
replied: *'I think, sir, that if Mademoiselle Lacheneur had any 
doubts of the value of the document she possesses, she certainly 
can have them no longer." 

This answer fell upon the duke's wrath like a bucket of iced 
water. He instantly realized his folly; and frightened by his 
own words, stood literally stupefied with astonishment. 

Without deigning to speak any further to his father, the mar- 
quis turned to Marie-Anne. "Will you be kind enough to 
explain what is required in exchange for this letter?" he said. 

"The life and liberty of M. d'Escorval." 

The duke started as if he had received an electric shock. 
"Ah!" he exclaimed. "I knew they would ask for something 
that is impossible!" He sank back into an armchair; and his 
despair now seemed as deep as his frenzy had been violent. He 
hid his face in his hands, evidently seeking for some expedient 
"Why didn't you come to me before judgment was pronounced?" 
he murmured. "Then, I could have done anything — ^now, my 
hands are bound. The commission has spoken, and the sentence 
must be executed—" He rose, and added in the tone of a man 
who is utterly resigned : "Decidedly, I should risk more in at- 
tempting to save the baron" — in his anxiety he gave M. d'Escor- 
val his title — "a thousand times more than I have to fear from 
my enemies. So, mademoiselle" — ^he no longer said, "my good 
girl" — ^"you can utilize your document." 

Having spoken, he was about to leave the room, when 
Martial detained him. "Think again before you decide," said the 
marquis. "Our situation is not without a precedent. Don't 
you remember that a few months ago the Count de Lavalette 
was condemned to death? How the king wished to pardon him, 
but the ministers had contrary views. No doubt his majesty 
was the master; still what did he do? He affected to remain 
deaf to all the supplications made on the prisoner's behalf. 
The scaffold was even erected, and yet Lavalette was saved! 
And no one was compromised — ^yes, a jailer lost his position; 
but he is living on his pension now." 

Marie-Anne caught eagerly at the idea .which Martial had 
so cleverly presented. "Yes," she exclaimed, "the Q)unt dc 
Lavalette was favored by royal connivance, and succeeded in 
making his escape." 

The simplicity of the expedient, and the authority of the 
example, seemed to make a vivid impression on the duke. He 
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remained silent for a moment, but Marie-Anne fancied she 
could detect an expression of relief steal over his face. ''Such 
an attempt would be very hazardous/' he murmured; 'V^t, 
with care, and if one were sure that it would remain a secret — " 

"Oh! the secret will be religiouslj kept, sir," interrupted 
Marie^Anne. 

With a glance Martial recommended her to remain silent, 
then turning to hts father, he said: "We can always consider 
this expedient, and calculate the consequences — ^that won't bind 
us. When is this sentence to be carried into effect?" 

"To-morrow," replied the duke. Terrible as tWs curt an- 
swer seemed, it did not alarm Marie- Anne. She had perceived 
by the duke's acute anxiety that she had good grounds for 
hope and she was now aware that Martial would favor her 
designs. 

"We have, then, only the night before us," resumed the mar- 
quis. "Fortunately, it is only half-past seven, and until ten 
o'clock my father can visit the citadel without exciting suspi- 
cion." He paused and seemed embarrassed. The fact was, he 
had just realized the existence of a difficulty which might thwart 
all his plans. "Have we any intelligent men in the citadel ?" he 
murmured. "A jailer or a soldier's assistance is indispensable." 
Turning to his father, he abruptly asked him: "Have 3rou any 
man whom one can trust?" 

"I have three or four spies — ^they can be bought — " 

"No! the wretch who betrays his comrade for a few sous 
would betray you for a few louis. We must have an honest 
man who sympathizes with Baron d'Escorval's opinions— an 
old soldier who fought under Napoleon, if possible." 

"I know the man you require !" exclaimed Marie-Anne with 
sudden inspiration, and noticing Martial's surprise. "Yes, a 
man at the citadel." 

''Take care," observed the marquis. "Remember he will have 
a great deal to risk, for should this be discovered the accom- 
plices must be sacrificed" 

"The man I speak of is the one you need. I will be re- 
sponsible lor him. His name is Bavois, and he is a corporal in 
the first company of grenadiers." 

"Bavois," repeated Martial, as if to fix the name in his 
memory; "Bavois. Very well, I will confer with him. My 
father will find some pretext for having him summoned here." 

"It is easy to find a pretext," rejoined Marie- Anne. "He 
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was left on guard at Escorval after the searching party left 
the house." 

"That's capital/' said Martial, waflcing toward his father's 
chair. **! suppose/* he continued, addressing the duke, "that 
the haron has heen separated from the other prisoners." 

"Yes, he is alone, in a large, comfortable room, on the second 
floor of the comer tower." 

"The comer tower f" said Martial, "is that the very tall one, 
buih on the edge of the cliff, where the rock rises almost 
perpendicular^ ?" 

"Precisely," answered M. de Sairmeuse, whose promptness 
plainly implied that he was ready to risk a good deal to enable 
the prisoner to escape. 

"What kind of a window is there m the baron's room?" 
inquired Martial. 

"Oh, a tolerably large one, with a double row of iron bars, 
securely riveted into the stone walls. It overlooks the prec- 
ipice." 

"The deuce! The bars can easily be cut through, but that 
precipice is a serious difficulty, and yet, in one respect, it is 
an advantage, for no sentinels are stationed there, are they?" 

"No, never. Between the walls and the citadel and the edge 
of the rock there is barely standing room. The soldiers don't 
venture there even in the day time." 

"There is one more important question. What is the distance 
from M. d'Escorval's window to the ground?" 

"I should say it is about forty feet from the base of the tower." 

"Good ! And from the base of the tower to the foot of the 
cliff— how far is that?" 

"1 really scarcely know. However, I should think fully 
sixty feet." 

"Ah, that's terribly high; but fortunately the baron is still 
pretty vigorous." 

The duke was growing impatient. "Now," said he to his 
son, "will you be so kind as to explain your plan ?" 

"My plan is simplicity itself," replied Martial. "Sixty and 
forty are one hundred ; so it is necessary to procure a hundred 
feet of strong rope. It will make a very large bundle; but no 
matter. I will twist it round me, wrap myself up in a large 
cloak, and accompany you to the citadel. You will send for 
Corporal Bavois, leave me alone with him in a quiet place; 
and I will explain our wishes to him." 

9— Vol. II-— Oab. 
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The Due de Sairmeuse shrugged his shoulders. "And how 
will you procure a hundred feet of rope at this hour in Mon- 
taignac? Will you go about from shop to shop? You might 
as well trumpet your project all over France at once." 

*1 shall attempt nothing of the kind. What I can't do, the 
friends of the D'Escorval family will do." Then seeing that 
the duke was about to offer some fresh objections, Martial 
earnestly added: 'Tray don't forget the danger that threatens 
us, nor the little time that is left us. I have made a blunder, 
let me repair it." And turning to Marie- Anne: "You may 
consider the baron saved," he pursued; "but it is necessary for 
me to confer with one of his friends. Return at once to the 
Hotel de France and tell the cure to meet me on the Place 
d'Armes, where I shall go at once and .wait for him." 




DIRECTLY the Baron d'Escorval was arrested, although 
he was unarmed and although he had taken no part in the 
insurrection, he fully realized the fact that he was a lost man. 
He knew how hateful he was to the royalist party, and having 
made up his mind that he would have to die, he turned all his 
attention to the danger threatening his son. The unfortunate 
blunder he made in contradicting Chupin's evidence was due 
to his preoccupation, and he did not breathe freely until he 
saw Maurice led from the hall by the Abbe Midon and the 
friendly officers; for he feared that his son would be unable to 
restrain himself, that he would declare his guilt all to no purpose 
since the commission in its blind hate would never forgive the 
father, but rather satisfy its rancor by ordering the execution of 
the son as well. When Maurice was eventually got away, the 
baron became more composed, and with head erect, and stead- 
fast eye, he listened to his sentence. In the confusion that 
ensued in removing the prisoners from the hall M. d'Escorval 
fotmd himself beside Chanlouineau, who had begun his noisy 
lamentations. "Courage, my boy," he said indignantly at sudi 
apparent cowardice. 
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"Ah ! it is easy to talk," whined the young farmer, who, see- 
ing that he was momentarily unobserved, leaned toward the 
baron, and whispered : *lt is for you that I am working. Save 
all your strength for to-night." 

Chanlouineau's words and his burning glance surprised M. 
d'Escorval, but he attributed both to fear. When the guards 
took him back to his cell, he threw himself on to his pallet, 
and became absorbed in that vision of the last hour, which is 
at once the hope and despair of those who are about to die. 
He knew the terrible laws that govern a military commission. 
The next day — in a few hours — at dawn, perhaps, he would be 
taken from his cell, and placed in front of a squad of soldiers, 
an officer would lift his sword, and then all would be over. 
All overl ay, but what would become of his wife and son? 
His agony on thinking of those he loved was terrible. He 
was alone; he wept. But suddenly he started up, ashamed of 
his weakness. He must not allow these thoughts to unnerve 
him. Had he not already determined to meet death without 
flinching? Resolved to shake off this fit of melancholy, he 
walked round and round his cell, forcing his mind to occupy 
itself with material objects. 

The room which had been allotted to him was very large. It 
had once communicated with an adjoining apartment, but the. 
door had long since been walled up. The cement which held 
the stone together had crumbled away, leaving crevices through 
which one might look from one room into the other. M. 
d'Escorval mechanically applied his eye to one of these crevices. 
Perhaps he had a friend for a neighbor, some wretched man 
who was to share his fate. No. He could not see any one. 
He called, first in a whisper, and then louder; but no voice 
replied. "If I could only tear down this thin partition," he 
thought. He trembled, then shrugged his shoulders. And if 
he did, what then? He would only find himself in another 
apartment similar to his own, and communicating like his with 
a corridor full of guards, whose Monotonous tramp he could 
plainly hear as they passed to and fro. What folly to think 
of escape ! He knew that every possible precaution must have 
been taken to guard against it. Yes, he knew this, and yet he 
could not refrain from examining his window. Two rows of 
iron bars protected it. These were placed in such a way that 
it was impossible for him to protrude his head and see how 
far he was above the ground. The height, however, must be 
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considerable, judging from the extent of the view. The sun 
was setting; and through the violet haze the baron could dis- 
cern an undulating line of hills, the culminating point of which 
must be the waste land of La Reche. The dark mass of foliage 
that he saw on the right was probably the forest of Sairmeuse. 
On the left, he divined Father than saw, nestling between the 
hills, the valley of the Oiselle and Escorval. Escorval, that 
lovely retreat where he had known such happiness, where he 
had hoped to die in peace. And remembering past times, and 
thinking of his vanished dreams, his eyes once more filled with 
tears. But he quickly dried them as he heard some one draw 
back the bolts securing the door of his room. 

Two soldiers entered, one of whom carried a torch, while 
the other had with him one of those long baskets divided into 
compartments which are used in carrying meals to officers on 
guard. These men were evidently deeply moved, and yet, 
obeying a sentiment of instinctive delicacy, they affected a 
semblance of gaiety. "Here is your dinner, sir," said one sol- 
dier, "it ought to be good, since it comes from the commander's 
kitchen." 

M. d'Escorval smiled sadly. Some attentions have a sinister 
significance coming from your jailer. Still, when he seated 
himself before the little table prepared for him, he found that 
he was really hungry. He ate with a relish, and was soon 
chatting quite cheerfully with the soldiers. "Always hope for 
the best, sir," said one of these worthy fellows. "Who knows? 
Stranger things have happened !" 

When the baron had finished his meal, he asked for pen, ink, 
and paper, which were almost immediately brought to him. He 
found himself again alone; but his conversation with the sol- 
diers had been of service, for his weakness had passed away, 
his self-possession had returned, and he could now reflect. He 
was surprised that he had heard nothing from his wife or son. 
Had they been refused admittance to the prison? No, that 
could not be ; he could not imagine his judges sufficiently cruel 
to prevent him from pressing his wife and son to his heart, in 
a last embrace. Yet, how was it that neither the baroness nor 
Maurice had made an attempt to see him! Something must 
have prevented them from doing so. What could it be? He 
imagined the worst misfortunes. He saw his wife writhing in 
agony, perhaps dead. He pictured Maurice, wild with grief, 
on his knees at his mother's bedside. Still they might come yet. 
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for on consulting his watch, he found that it was only seven 
o'clock. But alas, he waited in vain. No one came. At last, 
he iock up his pen, and was about to write, when he heard a 
bustle in the corridor outside. The clink of spurs resounded 
over the flagstones, and he heard the sharp clink of a musket 
as the sentinel presented arms. Trembling in spite of himself, 
the baron sprang up. "They have come at last !" he exclaimed. 

But he was mistaken; the footsteps died away in the dis- 
tance, and he reflected that this must have been some round 
of inspection. At the same moment, however, two objects, 
thrown through the little grated opening in the door of his 
cell, fell on to the floor in the middle of the room. M. d'Escor- 
val caught them up. Somebody had thrown him two files. His 
first feeling was one of distrust. He knew that there were 
jailers who left no means untried to dishonor their prisoners 
before delivering them over to the executioner. Who had sent 
him these instruments of deliverance, a friend or an enemy? 
Oianlouineau's last words and the look that accompanied them 
recurred to his mind, perplexing him still more. He was 
standing with knitted brows, turning and returning the files 
in his hands, when he suddenly noticed on the floor a scrap of 
paper which at first had escaped his attention. He picked it 
ttp, unfolded it, and read: "Your friends are at work. Every- 
thing is prepared for your escape. Make haste and saw the 
bars of your window. Maurice and his mother embrace you. 
Hope, courage!" 

Beneath these few lines was the letter M. 

But the baron did not need this initial to feel assured, for 
he had at once recognized the Abbe Midon's handwriting. 
"Ah! he is a true friend," he murmured. "And this explains 
why neither my wife nor son come to visit me; and yet I 
doubted their energy — and was complaining of their neglect!" 
Intense joy filled his heart, he raised the letter that promised 
him life and liberty to his lips, and enthusiastically exclaimed: 
"To work! to work!" 

He had chosen the finest of the two files, which were both 
well tempered, and was about to attack the bars, when he fan- 
cied he heard some one open the door of the next room. Some 
one had opened it, certainly, and had closed it again, but with- 
out locking it. The baron could hear this person moving cau- 
tiously about. What did it all mean? Were they incarcerat- 
ing some fresh prisoner, or were they stationing a spy there? 
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Holding his breath and listening with the greatest attention, 
the baron now heard a singular sound, the cause of which it 
was quite impossible to explain. He stealthily advanced to the 
door that had been walled up, knelt down and peered through 
one of the crevices in the masonry. The sight that met his 
eyes amazed him. A man was standing in a comer of the 
room, and the baron could see the lower part of his body by the 
light of a large lantern which he had deposited on the floor 
at his feet. He was turning quickly round and round, thus 
unwinding a long rope which had been twined round his body 
as thread is wound about a bobbin. M. d'Escorval rubbed his 
eyes as if to assure himself that he was not dreaming. Evi- 
dently this rope was intended for him. It was to be attached 
to the broken bars. But how had this man succeeded in gain- 
ing admission to this room? Who could it be that enjoyed 
such liberty in the prison? He was not a soldier-~or, at least, 
he did not wear a uniform. Unfortunately, the highest crevice 
was so situated that the baron could not see the upper part of 
the man's body; and despite all his efforts, he failed to distin- 
guish the features of this friend — ^he judged him to be such — 
whose boldness verged on folly. Unable to resist his intense 
curiosity, M. d'Escorval was on the point of rapping against the 
wall to question him, when the door of the room where this 
man stood was impetuously thrown open. Another man en- 
tered, but his lineaments also were beyond the baron's range 
of vision. However, his voice could be heard quite plainly, and 
M. d'Escorval was seized with despair when this newcomer 
ejaculated in a tone of intense astonishment: "Good heavens 1 
what are you about?" 

"All is discovered!" thought the baron, growing sick at 
heart; while to his increased surprise the man he believed to 
be his friend calmly continued unwinding the rope, and quietly 
replied: "As you see, I am freeing myself from this burden, 
which I find extremely uncomfortable. There are at least sixty 
yards of it, I should think — ^and what a bundle it makes! I 
feared they would discover it under my cloak." 

"And what are you going to do with all this rope ?" inquired 
the newcomer. 

"I am going to hand it to the Baron d'Escorval, to whom 
I have already given a file. He must make his escape to- 
night." 

The scene was so improbable that the baron could not be- 
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licve his own ears. "I can't be awake; I must be dreaming/* 
he thought. 

But the newcomer uttered a terrible oath, and, in an almost 
threatening tone, exclaifned : "We will see about that ! If you 
have gone mad, thank God I still possess my reason! I will 
not permit — " 

"Excuse me!" interrupted the other, coldly, "you will per- 
mit it. This is merely the result of your own — credulity. The 
time to say, *I won't permit it,' was when Chanlouineau asked 
you to allow him to receive a visit from Mademoiselle Lache- 
neur. Do you know what that cunning fellow wanted? Simply 
to give Mademoiselle Lacheneur a letter of mine, so compro- 
mising in its nature that if it ever reaches the hands of a 
certain person of my acquaintance, my father and I will be 
obliged to reside in London for the future. Then good-by to 
all our projects of an alliance between our two families !" The 
newcomer heaved a mighty sigh, followed by a half angry, half 
sorrowful exclamation; but the man with the rope, without giv- 
ing him any opportunity to reply, resumed: "You yourself, 
marquis, would no doubt be compromised. Were you not a 
chamberlain during Bonaparte's reign? Ah, marquis! how 
could a man of your experience, so subtle, penetrating, and 
acute, allow himself to be duped by a low, ignorant peasant?" 

Now M. d'Escorval understood everything. He was not 
dreaming; it was the Marquis de Courtornieu and Martial de 
Sairmeuse who were talking on the other side of the wall. The 
former had been so crushed by Martial's revelation that he 
made no effort to oppose him. "And this terrible letter?" he 
groaned. 

"Marie-Anne Lacheneur gave it to the Abbe Midon, who 
came to me and said: 'Either the baron will escape, or this 
letter will be taken to the Due de Richelieu.' I voted for the 
baron's escape, I assure you. The abbe procured all that was 
necessary; he met me at a rendezvous I appointed in a quiet 
place; he coiled all this rope round my body, and here I am." 

"Then you think that if the baron escapes they will give 
you back your letter?" 

"Most assuredly I do." 

"You deluded man! Why, as soon as the baron is safe, 
they will demand the life of another prisoner, with the same 
threats." 

"By no means." 
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"You will see." 

"I shall see nothing of the kind, for a very simple reasoiL 
I have the letter now in my pocket The abbe gave it to me 
in exchange for my word of honor." 

M. de Courtomieu uttered an ejaculation which showed that 
he considered the abbe to be an egregious fool. **WhatI" he 
exclaimed. "You hold the proof, and — But this is madness I 
Bum this wretched letter in your lantern, and let the baron 
go where his slumbers will be undisturbed." 

Martial's silence betrayed something like stupefaction. "Ah ! 
so that's what you would do?" he asked at last. 

"Certainly — ^and without the slightest hesitation." 

"Ah, well ! I can't say that I quite congratulate you." 

The sneer was so apparent that M. de Courtornieu was sorely 
tempted to make an angry reply. But he was not a man to 
yield to his first impulse — ^this ex-imperial chamberlain, now 
a grand prevot under his Majesty King Louis XVIII. He re- 
flected. Should he, on account of a sharp word, quarrel with 
Martial — ^with the only suitor who had ever pleased his daugh- 
ter? A quarrel and he would be left without any prospect of 
a son-in-law! When would heaven send him such another? 
And how furious Blanche would be! He concluded to swal- 
low the bitter pill; and it was in a tone of paternal indulgence 
that he remarked: "I see that you are very young, my dear 
Martial." 

The baron was still kneeling beside the partition, holding 
his breath in an agony of suspense, and with his right ear 
against one of the crevices. 

"You are only twenty, my dear Martial," pursued the Mar- 
quis de Courtomieu; **yofti are imbued with all the enthusiasm 
and generosity of youth. Complete your undertaking; I shall 
not oppose you; but remember that all may be discovered — 
and then—" 

"Have no fear, sir, on that score," interrupted the young 
marquis; "I have taken every precaution. Did you see a 
single soldier in the corridor just now? No. That is be- 
cause my father, at my request, has just assembled all the 
officers and guards together under pretext of ordering excep- 
tional precautions. He is talking to them now. This gave me 
an opportunity to come here unobserved. No one will see me 
when I go out. Who, then, will dare suspect me of having 
any hand in the baron's escape?" 
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"If the baron escapes, justice will require to know who aided 
him." 

Martial laughed. ''If justice seeks to know, she will find a 
culprit of my providing. Go now; I have told you everything. 
I had but one person to fear— yourself. A trusty messenger 
requested you to join me here. You came; you know all, you 
have agreed to remain neutral. I am at ease, and the baron 
will be safe in Piedmont when the sun rises." He picked up 
his lantern, and added, gaily: ''But let us go — ^my father can't 
harangue those soldiers forever." 

"But you have not told me — ** insisted M. de Courtomieu. 

"I will tell you everjrthing, but not here. Come, come !" 

They went out, locking the door behind them; and then the 
baron rose from his knees. All sorts of contradictory ideas, 
doubts, and conjectures filled his mind. What could this letter 
have contained? Why had not Chanlouineau used it to pro- 
cure his own salvation? Who would have believed that Mar- 
tial would be so faithful to a promise wrested from him by 
threats? But this was a time for action, not for reflection. 
The bars were heavy, and there were two rows of them. M. 
d'Escorval set to work. He had supposed that the task would 
be difficult, but, as he almost immediately discovered, it proved 
a thousand times more arduous than he had expected. It was 
the first time that he had ever worked with a file, and he did 
not know how to use it His progress was despairingly slow. 
Nor was that all. Though he woriced as cautiously as possible, 
each movement of the instrument across the iron caused a 
harsh, grating sound which made him tremble. What if some 
one overheard this noise? And it seemed to him impossible 
for it to escape notice, since he could plainly distinguish the 
measured tread of the guards, who had resumed their watch 
in the corridor. So slight was the result of his labors that at 
the end of twenty minutes he experienced a feeling of pro- 
found discouragement. At this rate, it would be impossible for 
him to sever the first bar before daybreak. What, then, was 
the use of spending his time in fruitless labor? Why mar the 
dignity of death by the disgrace of an unsuccessful effort to 
escape? 

He was hesitating when footsteps approached his cell. At 
once he left the window and seated himself at the table. Al- 
most directly afterward the door opened and a soldier entered; 
an officer who did not cross the threshold* remarking at the 
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same moment: "Yo« have your instructions, corporal, keep a 
close watch. If the prisoner needs anything, call." 

M. d'Escorval's heart throbbed almost to bursting. What 
was coming now? Had M. de Courtomieu's advice carried the 
day, or had Martial sent some one to assist him? But the door 
was scarcely closed when the corporal whispered: ''We must 
not be dawdling here.'' 

M. d'Escorval sprang from his chair. Thb man was a friend. 
Here was help aiid life. 

"I am Bavois,'' continued the corporal ''Some one said to 
me just now: 'One of the emperor's friends is in danger; are 
you willing to lend him a helping hand?* I replied: 'Present,' 
and here I am." 

This certainly was a brave fellow. The baron held out his 
hand, and in a voice trembling with emotion: "Thanks," said 
he; "thanks. What, you don't even know me, and yet you 
expose yourself to the greatest danger for my sake." 

Bavois shrugged his shoulders disdainfully. "Positively my 
old hide is no more precious than yours. If we don't succeed 
they will chop off our heads with the same ax. But we shall 
succeed. Now, let's stop talking and proceed to business." 

As he spoke he drew from under his long overcoat a strong 
iron crowbar and a small vial of brandy, both of which he laid 
upon the bed. He then took the candle and passed it five or 
six times before the window. 

"What are you doing?" inquired the baron in suspense. 

"I am signaling to your friends that everything is progress- 
ing favoraUy. They are down there waiting for us; and see, 
they are now answering." The baron looked, and three times 
they both perceived a little flash of flame, such as is produced 
by burning a pinch of gunpowder. 

"Now," said the corporal, "we are all right Let us see 
what progress you have made with the bars." 

"I have scarcely begun," murmured M. d'Escorval. 

The corporal inspected the woik. "You may indeed say that 
you have made no progress," said he ; "but never mind, I was 
'prenticed to a lodomith once, and I know how to handle a 
file." Then drawing the cork from the vial of brandy, he fas- 
tened it to the end of one of the files, and swathed the handle 
of the tool with a piece of damp linen. "Thaf s what they call 
putting a siop on tfie instrument," he remarked, by way of ex- 
planatk>n. Immediately afterward he made an energetk attack 
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on the bars, and it was at once evident that he had by no 
means exaggerated either his knowledge of the task, or the 
efficacy of his precautions for deadening the sound. The harsh 
grating which had so alarmed the baron was no longer heard, 
and Bavois, finding he had nothing more to dread from the 
keenest ears, now made preparations to shelter himself from 
observation. Suspicion would be at once aroused if the grat- 
ings in the door were covered over, so the corporal hit upon 
another expedient. Moving the little table to another part of 
the room, he stood the candlestick on it in such a position that 
the window remained entirely in shadow. Then he ordered the 
baron to sit down, and handing him a paper, said: ''Now read 
aloud, without pausing for a minute, until you see me stop 
work." 

By this method they might reasonably hope to deceive the 
guards outside in the corridor; some of whom, indeed, did 
come to the door and look in; but after a brief glance they 
walked away, and remarked to their companions: "We have 
just taken a look at the prisoner. He is very pale, and his 
eyes are glistening feverishly. He is reading aloud to divert 
his mind. Corporal Bavois is looking out of the window. It 
must be dull music for him." 

They little suspected why the baron's eyes glistened in this 
feverish fashion ; and had no idea that if he read aloud it was 
with the view of overpowering any suspicious sound which 
might result from Corporal Bavois's labor. The time passed 
on, and while the latter worked M. d'Escorval continued read- 
ing. He had completed the perusal of the entire paper, and 
was about to begin it again, when the old soldier, leaving the 
window, motioned him to stop. 

"Half the task is completed," he said in a whisper. "The 
lower bars are cut." 

"Ah! how can I ever repay you for your devotion!" mur- 
mured the baron. 

"Hush ! not a word !" interrupted Bavois. "If I escape with 
you, I can never return here; and I shan't know where to go, 
for the regiment, you see, is my only family. Ah, well! if 
you give me a home with you I shall be very well content." 
Thereupon he swallowed some of the brandy, and set to work 
again with renewed ardor. 

He had cut one of the bars of the second row, when he was 
interrupted by M. d'Escorval, who, without pausing in his re- 
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newed perusal, was ptiUing him by the coat tails to attract 
attention* The corporal turned round at once. "What's up?" 
said he. 

'1 heard a singular noise just now in the adjoining room 
where the ropes are." 

Honest Bavois muttered a terrible oath. "Do they intend 
to betray us?" he asked. "I risked my life, and they promised 
me fair play." He placed his ear against a crevice in the par- 
tition, and listened for a long while. Nothing, not the slightest 
sound could be detected. "It must have been some rat that 
you heard," he said at last. "Go on with your reading." And 
he turned to his work again. 

This was the only interruption, and a Httle before four o'clock 
everything was ready. The bars were cut, and the ropes, 
which had been drawn through an opening in the wall, were 
coiled under the window. The decisive moment had come. 
Bavois took the counterpane from the bed, fastened it over 
the opening in the door, and filled up the keyhole. "Now," 
said he, in the same measured tone he would have used m 
instructing a recruit, "attention 1 sir, and obey the word of 
command." 

Then he calmly explained that the escape would consist of 
two distinct operations; first, one would have to gain the nar- 
row platform at the base of the tower ; next one must descend 
to the foot of the precipitous rock. The abbe, who understood 
this, had brought Martial two ropes ; the one to be used in the 
descent of the precipice being considerably longer than the 
other. "I will fasten the shortest rope under your arms," said 
Bavois to the baron, "and I will let you down to the base of 
the tower. When you have reached it I will pass you the 
longer rope and the crowbar. Don't miss them. If we find our- 
selves without them on that narrow ledge of rock we shall 
either be compelled to deliver ourselves up, or throw ourselves 
down the precipice. I shan't be long in joining you. Are you 
ready?" 

In reply M. d'Escorval lifted his arms, the rope was fastened 
securely about him, and he crawled through the window. 

From above the height seemed immense. Below, on the bar- 
ren fields surrounding the citadel, eight persons were waiting, 
silent, anxious, breathless with suspense. They were Madame 
d'Escorval and Maurice, Marie-Anne, the Abbe Midon, and 
four retired officers. There was no moon, but the night was 
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very clear, and they could see the tower plainly. Soon after 
four o'clock struck from the church steeples, they perceived 
a dark object glide slowly down the side of the tower — ^this was 
the baron. A short interval and then another form followed 
rapidly — this was Bavois. Half of the perilous journey was 
accomplished. The watchers below could see the two figures 
moving about on the narrow platform. The corporal and the 
baron were exerting all their strength to fix the crowbar securely 
in a crevice of the rock. Suddenly one of the figures stepped 
forward and glided gently down the side of the precipice. It 
could be none other than M. d'Escorval. Transported with 
happiness, his wife sprang forward with open arms to receive 
him. Alas! at that same moment a terrible cry rent the still 
night air. 

M. d'Escorval was falling from a height of fifty feet; he was 
being hurled to the foot of the precipice. The rope had 
parted. Had it broken naturally? Maurice examined it; and 
then with a vow of vengeance exclaimed that they had been 
betrayed — that their enemy had arranged to deliver only a dead 
body into their hands— that the rope had been foully tampered 
with, intentionally cut with a knife beforehand ! 




PATHER CHUPIN, the false witness and the crafty spy, 
^ had refrained from sleeping and almost from drinking ever 
since that unfortunate morning when the Due de Sairmeuse 
affixed to the walls of Montaignac the decree in which he 
promised twenty thousand francs to the person who delivered 
up Lacheneur, dead or alive. "Twenty thousand francs," mut- 
tered the old rascal gloomily; "twenty sacks with a hundred 
golden pistoles in each! Ah! if I could only discover this 
Lacheneur, even if he were dead and buried a hundred feet 
under ground, I should gain the reward." 

He cared nothing for the shame which such a feat would 
entail. His sole thought was the reward — ^the blood-money. 
Unfortunately for his greed he had nothing whatever to guide 
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him m his researches; no clue, however vague. All that was 
known in Montaignac was that Lacheneur's horse had been 
killed at the Croix d'Arcy. But no one could say whether 
Lacheneur himself had been wounded, or whether he had es- 
caped from the fray uninjured. Had he gained the frontier? 
Or had he found an asylum in some friend's house? Chupin 
was thus hungering for the price of blood, when, on the day 
of the baron's trial, as he was returning from the citadel, after 
giving his evidence, he chanced to enter a wine-shop. He was 
indulging in a strong potation when he suddenly heard a peas- 
ant near him mention Lacheneur's name in a low voice. This 
peasant was an old man, who sat at an adjoining table, empty- 
ing a bottle of wine in a friend's company, and he was telling 
the latter that he had come to Montaignac on purpose to give 
Mademoiselle Lacheneur some news of her father. He said 
that his son-in-law had met the chief conspirator in the moun- 
tains which separate the arrondissement of Montaignac from 
Savoy, and he even mentioned the exact place of meeting, 
which was near Saint Pavin-des-Grottes, a tiny village of only 
a few houses. Certainly the worthy fellow did not think he 
was committing a dangerous indiscretion, for in his opinion 
Lacheneur had already crossed the frontier, and put himself 
out of danger. But in this surmise he was grievously mistaken. 
The frontier bordering on Savoy was guarded by soldiers, 
who had received orders to prevent any of the conspirators 
passing into Italian territory. And even if Piedmont was 
gained, it seemed likely that the Italian authorities would them- 
selves arrest the fugitive rebels, and hand them over to their 
judges. Chupin was aware of all this, and resolved to act at 
once. He threw a coin on the counter, and without waiting 
for his change, rushed back to the citadel, and asked a sergeant 
at the gate for pen and paper. Writing was for him usually 
a most laborious task, but to-day it only took him a moment 
to pen these lines : 

"I know Lacheneur's retreat, and beg monseigneur to order 
some mounted soldiers to accompany me, so that we may cap- 
ture him. Chupin." 

This letter was given to one of the guards, with a request 
to take it to the Due de Sairmeuse, who was then presiding 
over the military commission. Five minutes later the soldier 
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returned with the same note, on the margin of which the duke 
had written an order, placing a lieutenant and eight men of 
the Montaignac chasseurs, who could he relied upon, at Chu- 
pin's disposal. The old spy also asked the loan of a horse for 
his own use, and this was granted him; and the party then 
started off at once in the direction of St. Pavin. 

When, at the finish of the final stand made by the insur- 
gents at the Croix d'Arcy, Lacheneur's horse received a bay- 
onet wound in the chest, and reared and fell, burying its rider 
underneath, the latter lost consciousness, and it was not till 
some hours later that, restored by the fresh morning air, he 
regained his senses and was able to look about him. All he 
perceived was a couple of dead bodies lying some little distance 
off. It was a terrible moment, and in his soul he cursed the 
fate which had left him still alive. Had he been armed, he 
would no doubt have put an end to the mental tortures he 
was suffering by suicide — ^but then he had no weapon. So he 
must resign himself to life. Perhaps, too, the voice of honor 
whispered that it was cowardice to strive to escape responsi- 
bility by self-inflicted death. At last he endeavored to draw 
himself from under his horse, which proved no easy task, as 
his foot was still in the stirrup, and his limbs were so cramped 
that he could scarcely move them. Finally, however, he suc- 
ceeded in freeing himself, and, on examination, discovered that 
he had only one wound, inflicted by a bayonet thrust, in the 
left leg. It caused him considerable pain, and he was trying 
to bandage it with his handkerchief when he heard the sound 
of approaching footsteps. He had no time for reflection; but 
at once darted into the forest that lies to the left of the Croix 
d'Arcy. The troops were returning to Montaignac after pur- 
suing the rebels for more than three miles. There were some 
two htmdred soldiers, who were bringing back a score of peas- 
ants as prisoners. Crouching behind an oak tree scarcely fif- 
teen paces from the road, Lacheneur recognized several of the 
captives in the gray light of dawn. It was only by the merest 
chance that he escaped discovery; and he fully realized how 
difficult it would be for him to gain the frontier without fall- 
ing into the hands of the many detachments of soldiery, who 
were doubtless scouring the country in every direction. 

Still he did not despair. The mountains lay only two leagues 
away ; and he firmly believed that he would be able to success- 
fully elude his pursuers could he only gain the shelter of the 
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hills. He began his journey courageously, but soon he was 
obliged to admit that he had greatly overestimated his strength, 
which was well-nigh quite exhausted by the excessive labor and 
excitement of the past few days, coupled with the loss of blood 
occasioned by his wound. He tore up a stake in an adjacent 
vineyard, and using it as a staff, slowly dragged himself along, 
keeping in the shelter of the woods as much as possible, and 
creeping beside the hedges and in the ditches whenever he was 
obliged to cross an open space. Physical suffering and mental 
anguish were soon supplemented by the agony of hunger. He 
had eaten nothing for thirty hours, and felt terribly weak from 
lack of nourishment. Soon the craving for food became so 
intolerable that he was willing to brave anything to appease it 
At last he perceived the thatched roofs of a little hamlet. He 
was going forward, decided to enter the first house and ask for 
food; the outskirts of the village were reached, and a cottage 
stood within a few yards, when suddenly he heard the rolling 
of a drum. Surmising that a party of troops was near at hand, 
he instinctively hid himself behind a wall. But the drum 
proved to be that of a public crier, summoning the village folk 
together; and soon he could hear a clear, penetrating voice 
reciting the following words: "This is to give notice that the 
authorities of Montaignac promise a reward of twenty thou- 
sand francs to whosoever delivers up the man known as Lache- 
neur, dead or alive. Dead or alive! Understand, that if he 
be dead, the compensation will be the same; twenty thousand 
francs I to be paid in gold. God save the king." 

Then came another roll of the drum. But with a botmd, 
Lacheneur had already risen ; and though he had believed him- 
self utterly exhausted, he now found superhuman strength to 
fly. A price had been set upon his head ; and the circumstance 
awakened in his breast the frenzy that renders a hunted beast 
so dangerous. In all the villages around him he fancied he 
could hear the rolling of drums, and the voices of criers pro- 
claiming him an outlaw. Go where he would now, he was a 
tempting bait offered to treason and cupidity. Whom could he 
dare confide in? Whom could he ask for shelter? And even 
if he were dead, he would still be worth a fortune. Though 
he might die from lack of nourishment and exhaustion under 
a bush by the wayside, yet his emaciated body would still be 
worth twenty thousand francs. And the man who found his 
corpse would not give it burial. He would place it on his cart 
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and convey it to Montaignac, present it to the authorities, and 
say: "Here is Lachenettr's body — give me the reward." 

How long and by what paths he pttfsiied his flight he could 
not tell. But several hours afterward, while he was wander- 
ing through the wooded hills of Charves, he espied two men, 
who sprang up and fled at his approach. In a terrible voice 
he called after them: "Eh! you fellows! do you each want to 
earn a thousand pistoles? I am Lacheneur." 

They paused when they recognized him^ and Lacheneur saw 
atoLt they were two of his former followers, both of them well- 
ttMio farmers, whom it had been difficult to induce to join in 
the revolt. They happened to have with them some bread and 
a little brandy, and they gave both to the famished man. They 
sat down beside him on the grass, and while he was eating 
they related their misfortunes. Their connection with the con- 
spiracy had been discovered, and soldiers were hunting for 
tiiem, but they hoped to reach Italy with the help of a guide 
who was waiting for them at an appointed place. 

Lacheneur held out his hand. 'Then I am saved," said he. 
''Weak and wounded as I am, I should have perished all alone." 

But the two farmers did not take the hand he offered. "We 
ought to leave you," said the younger man gloomily, "for you 
are the cause of our misfortunes. You deceived us, Monsieur 
Lachenetnr." 

The leader of the revolt dared not protest; the reproach was 
so well deserved. However, the other farmer gave his com- 
panion a peculiar glance and suggested that they might let 
Lacheneur accompany them all the same. So they walked on 
all three together, and that same evening, after nine hours' 
journey through the mountains, they crossed the frontier. But, 
in the mean while, many and bitter had been the reproaclies 
they had exchanged. On being closely questioned by his com- 
panions, Lacheneur, exhausted both in mind and body, finally 
admitted the insincerity of his promises, by means of which 
he had inflamed his followers' zeal. He acknowledged that he 
had spread the report that Marie-Louise and the young king 
of Rome were concealed in Montaignac, and that it was a gross 
falsehood. He confessed that he had given the signal for the 
revolt without any chance of success, and without any precise 
means of action, leaving ever3rthing to chance. In short, he 
confessed that nothing was real except the hatred, the bitter 
hatred he felt against the Satrmense family. A dozen times 
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at least during this terrible confession the peasants who accom- 
panied him were on the point of hurling him over the preci- 
pice by the banks of which they walked. ''So it was to gratify 
his own spite," they thought, quivering with rage, "that he set 
every one fighting and killing each other — ^that he has ruined 
us and driven us into exile. We'll see if he is to escape 
unpunished." 

After crossing the frontier the fugitives repaired to the first 
hostelry they could find, a lonely inn, a league or so from the 
little village of Saint- Jean-de-Coche, and kept by a man named 
Balstain. It was past midnight when they rapped, but, despite 
the lateness of the hour, they were admitted, and ordered sup- 
per. Lacheneur, weak from loss of blood, and exhausted by 
his long tramp, went off to bed, however, without eating. He 
threw himself on to a pallet in an adjoining room and soon fell 
asleep. For the first time since meeting him, the two farmers 
now found an opportunity to talk in private. The same idea 
had occurred to both of them. They believed that by delivering 
Lacheneur up to the authorities, they might secure pardon for 
themselves. Neither of them would have consented to receive 
a single sou of the blood-money, but they did not consider there 
would be any disgrace in exchanging their own lives and lib- 
erty for Lacheneur's, especially as he had so deceived them. 
Eventually they decided to go to Saint- Jean-de-Coche directly 
supper was, over and inform the Piedmontese guards. 

But they reckoned without their host. They had spoken loud 
enough to be overheard by Balstain, the innkeeper, who dur- 
ing the day had been told of the magnificent reward promised 
for Lacheneur's capture. On learning that the exhausted man, 
now quietly sleeping under his roof, was the famous conspirator, 
he was seized with a sudden thirst for gold, and whispering a 
word to his wife he darted through the window of a back room 
to run and fetch the carabineers, as the Italian gendarmes are 
termed. He had been gone half an hour or so when the two 
peasants left the house, for they had drunk heavily with the 
view of mustering sufficient courage to carry their purpose into 
effect. They closed the door so violently on going out that 
Lacheneur woke up. He rose from his bed and came into the 
front room, where he found the innkeeper's wife alone. "Where 
are my friends?" he asked anxiously. "And where is your 
husband?" 

Moved by sympathy, the woman tried to falter some excuse, 
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but finding none, she threw herself at his feet, exclaiming: 
"Fly, save yourself — ^you are betrayed !" 

Lacheneur rushed back into his bedroom, trying to find a 
weapon with which to defend himself, or a mode of egress 
by which he could escape unperceived. He had thought they 
might abandon him, but betray him — no, never ! "Who has sold 
me ?" he asked in an agitated voice. 

''Your friends— the two men who supped at that table/' 

"That's impossible I'* he retorted: for he ignored his com- 
rades' designs and hopes ; and could not, would not, believe them 
capable of betraying him for lucre. 

"But," pleaded the innkeeper's wife, still on her knees before 
him, "they have just started for Saint-Jean-de-Coche, where 
they mean to denounce you. I heard them say that your life 
would purchase theirs. They certainly mean to fetch the cara- 
bineers; and, alas, must I also say that my own husband has 
gone to betray you." 

Lacheneur understood everything now! And this supreme 
misfortune, after all the misery he had endured, quite pros- 
trated him. Tears gushed from his eyes, and, sinking on to a 
chair, he murmured: "Let them come; I am ready for them. 
No, I will not stir from here ! My miserable life is not worth 
such a struggle." 

But the landlady rose, and grasping at his clothing, shook 
and dragged him to the door — she would have carried him had 
she possessed sufiicient strength. "You shall not be taken here; 
it will bring misfortune on our house !" 

Bewildered by this violent appeal, and urged on by the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, so powerful in every human heart, 
Lacheneur advanced to the threshold. The night was very dark, 
and a chilly fog intensified the gloom. 

"See, madame," said he in a gentle voice, "how can I find 
my way through these mountains, which I do not know, where 
there are no roads — ^where the footpaths are scarcely traced?" 

But Balstain's wife would not argue ; pushing him forward and 
turning him as one does a blind man to set him on the right 
track. "Walk straight before you," said she, "always against 
the wind. God will protect you. Farewell !" 

He turned to ask further directions, but she had reentered 
the house and closed the door. Upheld by a feverish excite- 
ment, he walked on during long hours. Soon he lost his way, 
and wandered among the mountains, benumbed with cold, stum- 
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bling over the rocks, at times falling to the ground. It was a 
wonder that he was not precipitated over the brink of some 
precipice. He had lost all idea of his whereabouts, and the 
sun was already high in the heavens when at last he met some 
one of whom he could ask his way. This was a little shepherd 
boy, who was looking for some stray goats, but the lad, fright- 
ened by the stranger's wild and haggard aspect, at first refused 
to approach. At last the offer of a piece of money induced 
him to come a little nearer. "You are just on the frontier line," 
said he. "Here is Prance, and there is Savoy." 

"And which is the nearest village?" 

"On the Savoy side. Saint- Jean-de-Coche; on the French side, 
Saint-Pavin." 

So after all his terrible exertions, Lacheneur was not a league 
from the inn. Appalled by this discovery, he remained for a 
moment undecided which course to pursue. Still, after all what 
did it matter? Was he not doomed, and would not every road 
lead him to death? However, at last he remembered the cara- 
bineers the innkeeper's wife had warned him against, and 
slowly crawled down the steep mountainside leading back into 
France. He was near Saint-Pavin, when he espied a cottage 
standing alone, and in front of it a young peasant woman spin- 
ning in the sunshine. He dragged himself toward her, and in 
a weak voice begged her hospitality. 

The woman rose, surpris^ and somewhat alarmed by the 
aspect of this stranger, whose face was ghastly pale, and whose 
clothes were torn and soiled with dust and blood. She looked 
at him more closely, and then perceived that his age, stature, 
and features corresponded with the descriptions of Lachenetu*, 
which had been distributed round about the frontier. "Why, 
you are the conspirator they are hunting for, and for whom 
they promise a reward of twenty thousand francs," she said. 

Lacheneur trembled. "Yes," he replied after a moment's 
hesitation, "I am Lacheneur. Betray me if you will, but in 
charity's name give me a morsel of bread and allow me to rest 
a little." 

"We betray you, sir!" said she. "Ah! you don't know the 
Antoines ! Come into our house, and lie down on the bed while 
I prepare some refreshment for you. When my husband comes 
home, we will see what can be done." 

It was nearly sunset when the master of the house, a sturdy 
mountaineer, with a frank face, entered the cottage. On per- 
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ceiving the stranger seated at his fireside he turned frightfully 
pale. "Unfortunate woman !" he murmured to his wife, "don't 
you know that any one who shelters this fugitive wHl he shot, 
and his house leveled to the ground?" 

Lacheneur overheard these words; he rose with a shudder. 
He knew that a price had been set upon his head» but until 
now he had not realized the danger to which his presence 
exposed these worthy people. "I will go at once," said he, 
gently. 

But the peasant laid his broad hand kindly on the outlaw's 
shoulder and forced him to resume his seat. "It was not to 
drive you away that I said that," he remarked. "You are at 
home, and you shall remain here until I can find some means 
of insuring your safety," 

The woman flung her arms round her husband's neck, and, 
in a loving voice, exclaimed: "Ah! you are a noble man, 
Antoine." 

He smiled, tenderly kissed her, then, pointing to the open 
door: "Watch!" said he, and turning to Lacheneur: "It won't 
be easy to save you, for the promise of that big reward has 
set a number of evil-minded people on the alert They know 
that you are in the neighborhood, and a rascally innkeeper has 
crossed the frontier for the express purpose of betraying your 
whereabouts to the French gendarmes." 

"Balstain?" 

"Yes, Balstain; and he is hunting for you now. But that's 
not everything; as I passed through Saint-Pavin, coming back 
a little while ago, I saw eight mounted soldiers, with a peas- 
ant guide, who was also on horseback. They declared that 
they knew you were concealed in the village, and were going 
to search each house in turn." 

These soldiers were the Montaignac chasseurs, placed at 
Chupin's disposal by the Due de Sairmeuse. The task was cer- 
tainly not at all to their taste, but they were closely watched 
by the lieutenant in command, who hoped to receive some sub- 
stantial reward if the expedition was crowned with success. 

But to return to Lacheneur. "Wounded and exhausted as 
you are," continued Antoine, "you can't possibly make a long 
march for a fortnight hence, and till then you must conceal 
yourself. Fortunately, I know a safe retreat in the mountain, 
not far from here. I will take you there to-night, with provi- 
sions enough to last you for a week." 
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Just then he was interrupted by a stifled cry from his wife. 
He turned, and saw her faJl almost fainting against the door, 
her face white as her linen cap, her finger pointing to the 
path that led from Saint-Pavin to the cottage. "The soldiers — 
they are coming 1'' she gasped. 

Quicker than thought, Lacheneur and the peasant sprang 
to the door to see for themselves. The young woman had 
spoken the truth; for here came the Montaignac chasseurs, 
slowly climbing the steep footpath. Chupin walked in advance, 
urging them on with voice, gesture, and example. An im- 
prudent word from the little shepherd boy had decided the 
fugitive's fate; for on returning to Saint-Pavin, and hearing 
that the soldiers were searching for the chief conspirator, the 
lad had chanced to say: "I met a man just now on the moun- 
tain who asked me where he was; and I saw him go down the 
footpath leading to Antoine's cottage.'' And in proof of his 
words, he proudly displayed the piece of silver which Lacheneur 
had given him. 

"One more bold stroke and we have our man!" exclaimed 
Chupin. "Come, comrades!" And now the party were not 
more than two hundred feet from the house in which the 
outlaw had found an asylum. 

Antoine and his wife looked at each other with anguish in 
their eyes. They saw that their visitor was lost 

"We must save him ! we must save him !" cried the woman. 

"Yes, we must save him!" repeated the husband gloomily. 
"They shall kill me before I betray a man in my own house." 

"If he could hide in the stable behind the bundles of straw — ** 

"Ob, they would find him! These soldiers are worse than 
tigers, and the wretch who leads them on must have a blood- 
hound's scent" He turned quickly to Lacheneur. "Come, sir,** 
said he, "let us leap from the back window and fly to the moun- 
tains. They will see us, but no matter! These horsemen are 
always clumsy runners. If you can't run, I'll carry you. They 
will probably fire at us, but miss their aim." 

"And your wife?" asked Lacheneur. 

The honest mountaineer shuddered; still he simply said: 
"She will join us." 

Lacheneur grasped his protector's hand. "Ah! you are a 
noble people," he exclaimed, "and God will reward you for your 
kindness to a poor fugitive. But you have done too much 
already. I should be the basest of men if I exposed you to 
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useless danger. I can bear this life no longer; I have no wish 
to escape." Then drawing the sobbing woman to him and 
kissing her on the forehead, "I have a daughter, young and 
beautiful like yourself," he added. "Poor Marie- Anne! And 
I pitilessly sacrificed her to my hatred! I must not complain; 
come what may, I have deserved my fate." 

The sound of the approaching footsteps became more and 
more distinct. Lacheneur straightened himself up, and seemed 
to be gathering all his energy for the decisive moment. "Re- 
main inside," he said imperiously, to Antoine and his wife. 
"I am going out; they must not arrest me in your house." 
And as he spoke, he crossed the threshold with a firm tread. 
The soldiers were but a few paces off. "Halt !" he exclaimed, 
in a loud, ringing voice. "Are you not seeking for Lacheneur? 
I am he ! I surrender myself." 

His manner was so dignified, his tone so impressive, that 
the soldiers involuntarily paused. This man before them was 
doomed; they knew the fate awaiting him, and seemed as awed 
as if they had been in the presence of death itself. One there 
was among the searching party whom Lacheneur's ringing 
words had literally terrified, and this was Chupin. Remorse 
filled his cowardly heart, and pale and trembling, he sought 
to hide himself behind the soldiers. 

But Lacheneur walked straight toward him. "So it is you 
who have sold my life, Giupin?" he said scornfully. "You 
have not forgotten, I perceive, how often my daughter filled 
your empty larder — so now you take your revenge." 

The old scoundrel seemed crushed by these words. Now that 
he had done this foul deed, he knew what betrayal really was. 
"So be it," resumed Lacheneur. "You will receive the price 
of my blood ; but it will not bring you good fortune — ^traitor !" 

Chupin, however, indignant with his own weakness, was 
already making a vigorous effort to recover a semblance of self- 
composure. "You have conspired against the king," he stam- 
mered. "I only did my duty in denouncing you." And turning 
to the soldiers, he added: "As for you, comrades, you may be 
sure the Due de Sairmeuse will remember your services." 

Lacheneur's hands were bound, and the party was about to 
descend the slope, when a man, roughly clad, bareheaded, 
covered with perspiration, and panting for breath, suddenly 
made his appearance. The twilight was falling, but Lacheneur 
recognized Balstain. "Ah! you have him!" exclaimed the inn- 
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keeper, pointing to the prisoner, as soon as he was within 
speaking distance. "The reward belongs to me — I denounced 
him first on the other side of the frontier, as the carabineers at 
Saint- Jean-de-Coche will testify. He would have been captured 
last night in my house if he hadn't managed to run away in 
my absence. I've been following the bandit for sixteen hours." 
He spoke with extraordinary vehemence, being full of fear lest 
he might lose his reward, and only reap disgrace and obloquy 
in recompense for his treason. 

"If you have any right to the money, you must prove it 
before the proper authorities," said the officer in command. 

"If I have any right!" interrupted Balstain; "who contests 
my right, then?" He looked threateningly around him, and 
casting his eyes on Chupin, "Is it you?" he asked. "Do you 
dare to assert that you discovered the brigand?" 

"Yes, it was I who discovered his hiding-place." 

"You lie, you impostor!" vociferated the innkeeper; "you 
lie !" The soldiers did not budge. This scene repaid them for 
the disgust they had experienced during the afternoon. "But," 
continued Balstain, "what else could one expect from such a 
knave as Chupin? Every one knows that he's been obliged to 
fly from France over and over again on account of his crimes. 
Where did you take refuge when you crossed the frontier, 
Chupin? In my house, in Balstain's inn. You were fed and 
protected there. How many times haven't I saved you from 
the gendarmes and the galleys? More times than I can count 
And to reward me you steal my property; you steal this man 
who was mine — " 

"The fellow's insane !" ejeculated the terrified Chupin, "he's 
mad!" 

"At least you will be reasonable," exclaimed the innkeeper, 
suddenly changing his tactics. "Let's see, Chupin, what you'll 
do for an old friend? Divide, won't you? No, you say no? 
How much will you give me, comrade? A third? Is that too 
much ? A quarter, then — " 

Chupin felt that the soldiers were enjoying his humiliation. 
They were indeed, sneering at him, and only an instant before 
they had, with instinctive loathing, avoided coming in contact 
with him. The old knave's blood was boiling, and pushing 
Balstain aside, he cried to the chasseurs ; "Come — are we going 
to spend the night here?" 

On hearing these words, Balstain's eyes sparkled with re- 
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Tengcfnl fury, and suddenly drawing his knife from his pocket 
and making the sign of the cross in the air: ''Saint- Jean-de- 
Coche," he exclaimed, in a ringing voice, "and you. Holy 
Virgin, hear my vow. May my soul bum in hell if I ever use 
a knife at meals until I have plunged the one I now hold into 
the heart of the scoundrel who has defrauded me!" With 
these words he hurried away into the woods, and the soldiers 
took up their line of march. 

But Chnpin was no longer the same. His impudence had 
left him and he walked along with Hanging head, his mind full 
of sinister presentiments. He felt sure that such an oath as 
Balstain's, and uttered by such a man, was equivalent to a 
death warrant, or at least to a speedy prospect of assassination. 
The thought tormented him so much indeed, that he would 
not allow the detachment to spend the night at Saint-Pavin, as 
had been agreed upon. He was impatient to leave the neigh- 
borhood. So after supper he procured a cart; the prisoner 
was placed in it, securely bound, and the party started for 
Montaignac. The great bell was tolling two in the morning 
when Lacheneur was conducted into the citadel; and at that 
very moment M. d'Escorval and Corporal Bavois were making 
their final preparations for escape. 




ON being left alone in his cell after Marie-Anne*s departure, 
Chanlouineau gave himself up to despair. He loved Marie-* 
Anne most passionately, and the idea that he would never see 
her again on earth proved heart-rending. Some little comfort 
he certainly derived from the thought that he had done his 
duty, that he had sacrificed his own life to secure her happiness, 
but then this result had only been obtained by simulating the 
most abject cowardice, which must disgrace him forever in 
the eyes of his fellow prisoners, and the guards. Had he not 
offered to sell Lacheneur's life for his own, moreover? True 
it was but a ruse, and yet those who knew nothing of his secret 
would always brand him as a traitor and a coward. To a man 

10— Vol. II— Gab 
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of his true, valiant heart such a prospect was particularly dis- 
tressing, and he was still brooding over the idea when the Mar- 
quis de Courtornieu entered his cell to ascertain the result of 
Marie- Anne's visit. "Well, my good fellow — " began the old 
nobleman, in his most condescending manner ; but Chanlouineau 
did not allow him time to finish. "Leave," he cried, in a fit 
of rage. "Leave or — " 

Without waiting to hear the end of the sentence the marquis 
made his escape, greatly surprised and not a little dismayed 
by this sudden change in the prisoner's manner. "What a 
dangerous, bloodthirsty rascal I" he remarked to the guard. "It 
would, perhaps, be advisable to put him into a strait-jacket !" 

But there was no necessity for that; for scarcely had the 
marquis left, than the young farmer threw himself on to his 
pallet, oppressed with feverish anxiety. Would Marie-Anne 
know how to make the best use of the weapon he had placed 
in her hands? He hoped so, for she would have the Abbe 
Midon's assistance, and besides he considered that the pos- 
session of this letter would frighten the Marquis de Sairmeuse 
into any concessions. In this last surmise Chanlouineau was 
entirely mistaken. The fear which Martial seemingly evinced 
during the interview with Marie-Anne and his father was 
all affected. He pretended to be alarmed, in order to frighten 
the duke, for he really wished to assist the girl he so passion- 
ately loved, and besides the idea of saving an enemy's life, of 
wresting him from the executioner on the very steps of the 
scaffold, was very pleasing to his mind which at times took 
a decidedly chivalrous turn. Poor Chanlouineau, however, was 
ignorant of all this, and consequently his anxiety was perfectly 
natural. Throughout the afternoon he remained in anxious 
suspense, and when the night fell, stationed himself at the 
window of his cell gazing on to the plain below, and trusting 
that if the baron succeeded in escaping, some sign would warn 
him of the fact. Marie-Anne had visited him, she knew the 
cell he occupied and surely she would find some means of letting 
him know that his sacrifice had not been in vain. Shortly after 
two o'clock in the morning Jie was alarmed by a great bustle 
in the corridor outside. Doors were thrown open, and then 
slammed to; there was a loud rattle of keys; guards hurried 
to and fro, calling each other; the passage was lighted up, 
and then as Chanlouineau peered through the grating in the 
door of his cell he suddenly perceived Lacheneur as pale as a 
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fhost walk by conducted by some soldiers. The young farmer 
ailmost doubted his eyesight; for he really believed his former 
leader had escaped Another hour, and another hour passed 
by and yet did he prolong his anxious vigil. Not a sound, save 
the tramp of the guards in the corridor, and the faint echo of 
some distant challenge as sentinels were relieved outside. At 
last, however, there abruptly came a despairing cry. What 
was it? He listened; but it was not repeated. After all, the 
occurrence was not so surprising. There were twenty men in 
that citadel under sentence of death, and the agony of that, 
their last night, might well call forth a lamentation. At length 
the gray light of dawn stole through the window bars, the 
sun rose rapidly and Chanlouineau, hopeful for some sign, till 
then murmured in despair, that the letter must have been use* 
less. Poor generous peasant! His heart would have leaped 
with joy if as he spoke those words he could only have cast 
a glance on the courtyard of the citadel. 

An hour after the reveille had sounded, two countrywomen, 
carrying butter and eggs to market, presented themselves at 
the fortress gate, and declared that while passing through the 
fields below the cli£F on which the citadel was built, they had 
perceived a rope dangling from the side of the rock. A rope I 
Then one of the condemned prisoners must have escaped. 
The guards hastened from cell to cell and soon discovered 
that the Baron d'Escorval's room was empty. And not merely 
had the baron fled, but he had taken with him the man who 
had been left to guard him — Corporal Bavois, of the grenadiers. 
Every one's amazement was intense, but their fright was still 
greater. There was not a single officer who did not tremble 
on thinking of his responsibility; not one who did not see his 
hopes of advancement forever blighted. What should be said 
to the formidable Due de Sairmeuse and to the Marquis de 
Courtornieu, who in spite of his calm polished manners, was 
almost as much to be feared? It was necessary to warn them, 
however, and so a sergeant was despatched with the news. 
Soon they made their appearance, accompanied by Martial; 
and to look at all three it would have been said that they 
were boiling over with anger and indignation. The Due de 
Sairmeuse's rage was especially conspicuous. He swore at 
everybody, accused everybody, and threatened everybody. He 
began by consigning all the keepers and guards to prison, 
and even talked of demanding the dismissal of all the officers. 
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"As for that miserable Bavois," he exclaimed — "as for that 
cowardly deserter, he shall be shot as soon as we capture him, 
and we will capture him, you may depend upon it !" 

The officials had hoped to appease the duke's wrath a little 
by informing him of Lacheneur's arrest; but he knew of this 
already, for Chupin had ventured to wake him up in the 
middle of the night to tell him the great news. The baron's 
escape afforded his grace an opportunity to exalt Chupin's 
merits. "The man who discovered Lacheneur will know how 
to find this traitor D'Escorval," he remarked. 

As for M. de Courtomieu, he took what he called "measures 
for restoring this great culprit to the hands of justice." That 
is to say, he despatched couriers in every direction, with 
orders to make close inquiries throughout the neighborhood. 
His commands were brief, but to the point ; they were to watch 
the frontier, to submit all travelers to a rigorous examination, 
to search the houses and sow the description of D'Escorval's 
appearance broadcast through the land. But first of all he issued 
instructions for the arrest of the Abbe Midon and Maurice 
d'Escorval. 

Among the officers present there was an old lieutenant, 
who had felt deeply wounded by some of the imputations which 
the Due de Sairmeuse had cast right and left in his affected 
wrath. This lieutenant heard the Marquis de Courtornieu 
give his orders, and then stepped forward with a gloomy air, 
remarking that these measures were doubtless all very well, 
but at the same time it was urgent that an investigation should 
take place at once, so as to learn for certain how the baron 
had escaped and who were his accomplices if he had any. At 
the mention of this word "investigation," both the Due de 
Sairmeuse and the Marquis de Courtornieu shuddered. They 
could not ignore the fact that their reputations were at stake, 
and that the merest trifle might disclose the truth. A neglected 
precaution, any insignificant detail, an imprudent word or 
gesture might ruin their ambitious hopes forever. They trem- 
bled to think that this officer might be a man of unusual 
shrewdness, who had suspected their complicity, and was im- 
patient to verify his presumptions. In point of fact, they 
were unnecessarily alarmed, for the old lieutenant had not 
the slightest suspicion of the truth. He had spoken on the 
impulse of the moment, merely to give vent to his displeasure. 
He was not even keen enough to remark a rapid glance which 
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the duke and the marquis exchangfed. Martial noticed this 
look, however, and with studied politeness, remarked: ''Yes, 
we must institute an investigation; that suggestion is as shrewd 
as it is opportune." 

The old lieutenant turned away with a muttered oath. "That 
coxcomb is poking fun at me/' he thought; "and he and his 
father and that prig the marquis deserve a box on the ears." 

In reality, however, Martial was not poking fun at him. 
Bold as was his remark it was made advisedly. To silence all 
future suspicions it was absolutely necessary that an investi- 
gation should take place immediately. But then it would, by 
reason of their position and functions, naturally devolve on 
the duke and the marquis, who would know just how much 
to conceal, and how much to disclose. They began their task 
immediately, with a haste which could not fail to dispel all 
doubts, if indeed any existed in the minds of their subordinates. 

Martial thought he knew the details of the escape as well as 
the fugitives themselves, for even if they had been the actors, 
he was at any rate the author of the drama played that night. 
However, he was soon obliged to admit that he yras mistaken 
in his opinion ; for the investigation revealed several incompre- 
hensible particulars. It had been determined beforehand that 
the baron and the corporal would have to make two successive 
descents. Hence the necessity of having two ropes. These 
ropes had been provided, and the prisoners must have used 
them. And yet only one rope could be found — ^the one which 
the peasant woman had perceived hanging from the rocky 
platform at the base of the citadel where it was made fast to 
an iron crowbar. From the window of the cell, to the platform, 
there was no rope, however. "This is most extraordinary!" 
murmured Martial, thoughtfully. 

"Very strange I" approved M. de Courtomieu. 

"How the devil could they have reached the base of the 
tower?" 

"That is what I can't understand." 

But Martial soon found other causes for surprise. On ex- 
amining the rope that remained — ^the one which had been used 
in making the descent of the cliff — ^he discovered that it was 
not of a single piece. Two pieces had been knotted together. 
The longest piece had evidently been too short How did this 
happen? Could the duke have made a mistake in the height 
of the cliff? or had the abbe measured the rope incorrectly? 
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But Martial had also measured it with his eye, while it was 
wound round him, and it had then seemed to him that the 
rope was much longer, fully a third longer, than it now 
appeared. 

"There must have been some accident," he remarked to his 
father and the marquis; "what I can't say." 

"Well, what does it matter?" replied M. de Courtornieu, 
"you have the compromising letter, haven't you?" 

But Martial's mind was one of these that never rest until 
they have solved the problem before them. Accordingly, he 
insisted on going to inspect the rocks at the foot of the preci- 
pice. Here they discovered several stains, formed of coagu- 
lated blood. "One of the fugitives must have fallen," said 
Martial, quickly, "and been dangerously wounded!" 

"Upon my word I" exclaimed the Due de Sairmeuse, "if it 
is the Baron d'Escorval who has broken his neck, I shall be 
delighted!" 

Martial turned crimson, and looked searchingly at his father. 
"I suppose, sir, that you do not mean one word of what you 
are saying," he observed, coldly. "We pledged ourselves upon 
the honor of our name to save the baron. If he has been 
killed it will be a great misfortune for us, a very great 
misfortune." 

When his son addressed him in this haughty, freezing tone 
of his, the duke never knew how to reply. He was indignant, 
but his son's was the stronger nature. 

"Nonsense!" exclaimed M. de Courtornieu; "if the rascal 
had merely been wounded we should have known it." 

Such also was Chupin's opinion. He had been sent for by 
the duke, and had just made his appearance. But the old 
scoundrel, usually so loquacious and officious, now replied in 
the briefest fashion; anS, strange to say, he did not offer his 
services. His habitual assurance and impudence, and his cus- 
tomary cunning smile, had quite forsaken him; and in lieu 
thereof his brow was overcast, and his manners strangely per- 
turbed. So marked was the change that even the Due de 
Sairmeuse observed it. "What misfortune have you had. Mas- 
ter Chupin?" he asked. 

"Why, while I was coming here," replied the old knave in 
a sullen tone, "a band of ragamuffins pelted me with mud and 
stones, and ran after me, shouting: Traitor! traiter!' as loud 
as they could." He clenched his fists as he spoke, as if he were 
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meditating vengeance; then suddenly he added: "The people 
of Montaignac are quite pleased this morning. They know 
that the baron has escaped, and they are rejoicing." 

Alas! the joy which Chupin spoke of was destined to be of 
short duration, for the execution of the conspirators sentenced 
on the preceding afternoon was to take place that very day. 
At noon the gate of the citadel was closed, and the drums roll^ 
loudly as a preface to the coming tragedy. Consternation spread 
through the town. Doors were carefully secured, shutters 
closed, and window-blinds pulled down. The streets became 
deserted, and a death-like silence prevailed. At last, just as 
three o'clock was striking, the gate of the fortress was reopened, 
and under the lofty archway came fourteen doomed men, each 
with a priest by his side. One-and-twenty had been condemned 
to death, but the Baron d'Escorval had eluded the executioner, 
and remorse or fear had tempered the Due de Sairmeuse's 
thirst for blood. He and M. de Courtornieu had granted re- 
prieves to six of the prisoners, and at that very moment a 
courier was starting for Paris Avith six petitions for pardon, 
signed by the military commission. 

Chanlouineau was not among those for whom royal clem- 
ency was solicited. When he left his cell, without knowing 
whether his plan for saving the Baron d'Escorval had proved 
of any use or not, he counted and examined his thirteen com* 
rades with keen anxiety. His eyes betrayed such an agony of 
anguish that the priest who accompanied him asked him in a 
whisper: "Whom are you looking for, my son?" 

"For the Baron d'Escorval." 

"He escaped last night." 

"Ah ! now I shall die content !" exclaimed the heroic peasant. 
And he died as he had sworn he would — ^without even changing 
color— calm and proud, the name of Marie-Anne upon his lips. 

There was one woman, a fair young girl, who was not in the 
least degree affected by the tragic incidents attending the re- 
pression of the Montaignac revolt. This was Blanche de Cour- 
tornieu, who smiled as brightly as ever, and who, although her 
father exercised almost dictatorial power in conjunction with 
the Due de Sairmeuse, did not raise as much as her little finger 
to save any one of the condemned prisoners from execution. 
These rebels had dared to stop her carriage on the public road, 
and this was an offense which she could neither forgive nor 
forget. She also knew that she had only owed her liberty to 
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Marie- Anne's intercession, and to a woman of such jealous 
pride this knowledge was gallii^^ in the extreme. Hence it was 
with bitter resentment that, on the morning following her arri- 
val in Montaignac, she denomiced to her father what she styled 
that Lacheneur girl's inconceivable arrogance, and the peas- 
antr/s frightful brutality. And when the Marquis de Courtor- 
nieu asked her if she would consent to give evidence against 
the Baron d'Escorval, she coldly replied that she considered it 
was her duty to do so. She was fully aware that her testimony 
would send the baron to the scaffold, and yet she did not 
hesitate a moment. True, she carefully concealed her personal 
;pite, and declared she was only influenced by the interests of 
justice. Impartiality compels us to add, moreover, that she 
really believed the Baron d'Escorval to be a leader of the 
rebels. Chanlouineau had pronounced the name in her pres- 
ence, and her error was all the more excusable as Maurice was 
usually known in the neighborhood by his Christian name. 
Had the young farmer called to "Monsieur Maurice" for in- 
structions, Blanche would have understood the situation, but 
he had exclaimed, ''M. d'Escorval," and hence her mistake. 

After she had delivered to her father her written statement 
of what occurred on the highroad on the night of the revolt, 
the heiress assumed an attitude of seeming indifference, and 
when any of her friends chanced to speak of the rising, she 
alluded to the plebeian conspirators in tones of proud disdain. 
In her heart, however, she blessed this timely outbreak, which 
had removed her rival from her path. "For now," thought she, 
"the marquis will return to me, and I will make him forget the 
bold creature who bewitched him !" In this she was somewhat 
mistaken. True, Martial returned and paid his court, but he 
no longer loved her. He had detected the calculating ambition 
she had sought to hide tmder a mask of seeming simplicity. 
He had realized how vain and selfish she was, and his former 
admiration was now well-nigh transformed into repugnance; 
for he could but contrast her character with the noble nature 
of Marie-Anne, now lost to him forever. It was mainly the 
knowledge that Lacheneur's daughter could never be his which 
prompted him to a seeming reconciliation with Blanche. He 
said to himself that the duke, his father, and the Marquis de 
Courtornieu had exchanged a solemn pledge; that he, too, had 
given his word, and that after all Blanche was his promised 
wife. Was it worth while to break off the engagement ? Would 
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he not be compelled to marry some day or another? His rank 
and name required him to do so, and such being the case what 
did it matter whom he married, since the only woman he had 
ever truly loved — ^the only woman he ever could love — ^was 
never to be his? To a man of Martial's education it was no 
very difficult task to pay proper court to the jealous Blanche, 
to surround her with every attention, and to aflfect a love he 
did not really feel; and, indeed, so perfectly did he play his 
part that Mademoiselle de Courtomieu might well flatter her- 
self with the thought that she reigned supreme in his affections. 

While Martial seemed wholly occupied with thoughts of his 
approaching marriage, he was really tortured with anxiety as 
to the fate which had overtaken the Baron d'Escorval and the 
other fugitives. The three members of the D'Escorval family, 
the abbe, Marie-Anne, Corporal Bavois, and four half-pay 
officers had all disappeared, leaving no trace behind them. 
This was very remarkable, as the search prescribed by MM. 
de Sairmeuse and Courtornieu had been conducted with feverish 
activity, greatly to the terror of its promoters. Still what could 
they do? They had imprudently excited the zeal of their sub- 
ordinates, and now they were unable to allay it. Fortunately, 
however, all the efforts to discover the fugitives proved unsuc- 
cessful; and the only information that could be obtained came 
from a peasant, who declared that on the morning of the escape, 
just before daybreak, he had met a party of a dozen persons, 
men and women, who seemed to be carrying a dead body. This 
circumstance, taken in connection with the broken rope and 
the stains of blood at the bottom of the clifT, made Martial 
tremble. He was also strongly impressed by another circum- 
stance, which came to light when the soldiers on guard the 
night of the escape were questioned as to what transpired. "I 
was on guard in the corridor communicating with the pris- 
oner's quarters in the tower," said one of these soldiers, "when 
at about half-past two o'clock, just after Lacheneur had been 
placed in his cell, I saw an officer approaching me. I challenged 
him ; he gave me the countersign, and, naturally, I let him pass. 
He went down the passage, and entered the empty room next 
to M. d'Escorval's. He remained there about five minutes." 

"Did you recognize this officer?" asked Martial eagerly. 

"No," answered the soldier. "He wore a large cloak, the 
collar of which was turned up so high that it hid his face to 
the very eyes." 
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"Whom could this mysterious officer have been?*' thought 
Martial, racking his brains. ''What was he doing in the room 
where I left the ropes?" 

The Marquis de Courtornieu, present at the examination, 
seemed much disturbed. Turning to the witness, he asked him 
angrily : "How could you be ignorant that there were so many 
sympathizers with this movement among the garrison? You 
might have known that this visitor, who concealed his face so 
carefully, was an accomplice warned by Bavois, who had come 
to see if he needed a helping hand." 

This seemed a plausible explanation, but it did not satisfy 
Martial. "It is very strange," he thought, "that M. d'Escorvsd 
has not even deigned to let me know he is in safety. The 
service I rendered him deserves that acknowledgment, at 
least." 

Such was the young marquis's anxiety that, despite his re- 
pugnance for Chupin, the spy, he resolved to seek that arch- 
traitor's assistance, with the view of discovering what had 
become of the fugitives. It was no longer easy, however, to 
secure the old rascal's services, for since he had received the 
price of Lacheneur's blood — ^these twenty thousand francs which 
had so fascinated him — ^he had deserted the Due de Sair- 
meuse's house, and taken up his quarters in a small inn at the 
outskirts of the town; where he spent his days alone in a large 
room on the second floor. At night-time he barricaded the 
door, and drank, drank, drank; and till daybreak he might be 
heard cursing and singing, or struggling against imaginary ene- 
mies. Still he dared not disobey the summons which a soldier 
brought him to haslan to the Hotel de Sairmeuse at once. 

"I wish to discover what has become of the Baron d'Escor- 
val," said Martial when the old spy arrived. 

Chupin trembled, and a fleeting color dyed his cheeks. "The 
Montaignac police are at your disposal," he answered sulkily. 
"They, perhaps, can satisfy your curiosity, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis, but I don't belong to the police." 

Was he in earnest, or was he merely simulating a refusal 
with the view of obtaining a high price for his services? Mar- 
tial inclined to the latter opinion. "You shall have no reason to 
complain of my generosity," said he. "I will pay you well." 

That word "pay" would have made Chupin's eyes gleam 
with delight a week before, but on hearing it now he at once 
flew into a furious passion. "So it was to tempt me again 
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that you summoned me here!" he exclaimed. "You would do 
much better to leave me quietly at my imi." 

"What do you mean, you fool?" 

But Chupin did not even hear the interruption. "People 
told me," quoth he, with increasing fury, "that, by betraying 
Lacheneur, I should be doing my duty and serving the king. 
I betrayed him, and now I am treated as if I had committed 
the worst of crimes. Formerly, when I lived by stealing and 
poaching, folks despised me, perhaps ; but they didn't shun me 
as they do the pestilence. They called me rascal, robber, and 
the like; but they would drink with me all the same. To-day 
Fve twenty thousand francs in my pocket, and yet I'm treated 
as if I were a venomous beast. If I approach any one he draws 
back, and if I enter a room, those who are there hasten out of 
it." At the recollection of the insults heaped upon him since 
Lacheneur's capture, the old rascal's rage reached a climax. 
"Was what I did so abominable?" he pursued. "Then why did 
your father propose it? The shame should fall on him. He 
shouldn't have tempted a poor man with wealth like that. If, 
on the contrary, I did my duty, let them make laws to pro- 
tect me." 

Martial perceived the necessity of reassuring this troubled 
mind. "Chupin, my boy," said he, "I don't ask you to discover 
M. d'Escorval in order to denounce him; far from it — ^I only 
want you to ascertain if any one at Saint-Pavin, or at Saint- 
Jean-de-Coche, knows of his having crossed the frontier." 

The mention of Saint-Jean-de-Coche made Chupin shudder. 
"Do you want me to be murdered ?" he exclaimed, remembering 
Balstain's vow. "I must let you know that I value my life now 
that I'm rich." And seized with a sort of panic he fled 
precipitately. 

Martial was stupefied with astonishment. "One might really 
suppose that the rascal was sorry for what he had done," 
thought he. 

If that were really the case, Chupin was not the only person 
afflicted with qualms of conscience, for both M. de Courtomieu 
and the Due de Sairmeuse were secretly blaming themselves 
for the exaggeration of their first reports, and the manner in 
which they had magnified the proportions of the rebellion. 
They accused each other of undue haste, of neglecting the 
proper forms of process, and had to admit in their hearts that 
the sentences were most unjust. They each tried to make the 
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other responsible for the blood which had been spilled; snd 
were certainly doing all that they could to obtain a pardon for 
the six prisoners who had been reprieved. But their efforts 
did not succeed ; for one night a courier arrived at Montaignac, 
bearing the following laconic despatch: 'The twenty-one con- 
victed prisoners must all be executed." That is to say, the Due 
de Richelieu and M. Decazes, with their colleagues of the 
council of ministers, had decided that the petitions for clemency 
must be refused. 

This despatch was a terrible blow for the Due de Sairmeuse 
and M. de Courtornieu. They knew, better than any one else, 
how little these poor fellows were deserving of death. They 
knew it would soon be publicly proved that two of these six 
men had taken no part whatever in the conspiracy. What was 
to be done? Martial wished his father to resign his autiiority; 
but the duke had not the strength of mind to do so. Besides, 
M. de Courtornieu encouraged him to retain his functions, re- 
marking that no doubt all this was very unfortunate, but, since 
the wine was drawn, it was necessary to drink it; indeed, his 
grace could not now draw back without causing a terrible 
scandal. 

Accordingly, the next day a dismal roll of drums was heard 
again, and the six doomed men, two of whom were known to be 
innocent, were led outside the walls of the citadel and shot, 
on the same spot where, only a week before, fourteen of their 
comrades had fallen. 

The prime mover in the conspiracy had not, however, yet 
been tried. He had fallen into a state of gloomy despondency, 
which lasted during his whole term of imprisonment. He 
was terribly broken, both in body and mind. Once only did 
the blood mount to his pallid cheeks, and that was on the 
morning when the Due de Sairmeuse entered the cell to ex- 
amine him. "It was you who drove me to do what I did," 
exclaimed Lacheneur. "God sees us and judges us both I" 

Unhappy man! his faults had been great: his chastisement 
was terrible. He had sacrificed his children on the altar of his 
wounded pride ; and did not even have the consolation of press- 
ing them to his heart and of asking their forgiveness before he 
died. Alone in his cell, he could not turn his mind from his son 
and daughter; but such was the terrible situation in which he 
had placed himself that he dared not ask what had become of 
them. Through a compassionate keeper, however, he learned 
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that nothing had been heard of Jean, and that it was sapposed 
Marie-Anne had escaped to some foreign country with the 
D'Escorval family. When summoned before the court for trial, 
Lacheneur was calm and dignified in maimer. He made no at- 
tempt at defense, but answered every question with perfect 
frankness. He took all the blame upon himself, and would not 
give the name of any one accomplice. Condemned to be be- 
headed, he was executed on the following day, walking to the 
scaffold and mounting to the platform with a firm step. A few 
seconds later the blade of the guillotine fell with a loud whir, 
and the rebellion of the fourth of March counted its twenty- 
first victim. 

That same evening the townsfolk of Montaignac were busy 
talking of the magnificent rewards which were to be bestowed 
on the Due de Sairmeuse and the Marquis de Courtornieu for 
their services to the royal cause, and a report was flying abroad 
to the effect that Martial and Mademoiselle Blanche were now 
to be married with great pomp, and with as little delay as 
possible. 




A FTER Lacheneur had been executed, the codictators, re- 
^^ gretting, as we have already said, the precipitation with 
which they had sentenced many of the minor partizans of the 
revolt, sought to propitiate public opinion by treating the re- 
maining prisoners with unexpected clemency. Out of a hun- 
dred peasants still confined in the citadel, only eighteen or 
twenty were tried, and the sentences pronounced upon them 
were light in the extreme ; all the others were released. Major 
Carini, the leader of the military conspirators in Montaignac, 
had expected to lose his head, but to his own astonishment he 
was only sentenced to two years' imprisonment. This tardy 
indulgence did not, however, efface popular recollections of 
previous severity, and the townsfolk of Montaignac openly de- 
clared that if MM. de Sairmeuse and De Courtornieu were 
clement, it was only because they were afraid of the consc- 
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quences that might await continued tyranny. So thus it came 
to pass that people execrated them for their past cruelty, and 
despised them for their subsequent cowardice. However, both 
the duke and the marquis were ignorant of the true current 
of public opinion, and hurried on with their preparations for 
their children's wedding. It was arranged that tiie ceremony 
should take place on the 17th of April, at the village church of 
Sairmeuse, and that a grand entertainment should be given to 
the guests in the duke's chateau, which was indeed transformed 
into a fairy palace for the occasion. 

A new priest, who had taken the Abbe Midon's place, cele- 
brated the nuptial mass, and then addressed the newly-wedded 
pair in congratulatory terms. "You will be, you must be 
happy!" he exclaimed in conclusion, fully believing for the 
moment that he spoke the words of prophecy. And who would 
not have believed as he did? Where could two young people 
be found more richly dowered with all the attributes of worldly 
happiness? — youth, health, opulence, and rank. And yet, al- 
though the new marquise's eyes sparkled joyfully, the bride- 
groom seemed strangely preoccupied. Blanche was before him 
radiant with beauty, proud with success; but his mind, despite 
all efforts, wandered back to Marie-Anne — ^to the Marie-Anne 
he had lost, who had disappeared, whom he might never behold 
again. "Ah ! if she had but loved him," thought Martial, "what 
happiness would have been his. But now he was bound for life 
to a woman whom he did not love." 

At dinner, however, he succeeded in shaking off his sadness, 
thanks, perhaps, to the exhilarating influence of several glasses 
of champagne, and when the guests rose from table he had 
almost forgotten his forebodings. He was rising in his turn, 
when a servant approached him and whispered: "There is a 
young peasant in the hall who wishes to speak with Monsieur 
le Marquis. He would not give me his name." 

"Wouldn't give his name?" ejaculated Martial. "Ah, well, 
on one's wedding-day one must grant an audience to every- 
body." And with a smile he descended the staircase. Beside 
the fragrant flowering plants with which the vestibule was 
lined he found a young man with a pale face, whose eyes glit- 
tered with feverish brilliancy. On recognizing him Martial 
could not restrain an exclamation of surprise. "Jean Lache- 
neur !" he exclaimed ; "you imprudent fellow !" 

Young Lacheneur stepped forward. "You thought you were 
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rid of tat" he said, bitterly. ''But you see you were mistaken. 
However, jrou can order your people to arrest me if you 
choose." 

Martial's brow lowered on hearing these insulting words. 
"What do you want ?" he asked coldly. 

**1 am to give you this on behalf of Maurice d'Escorval," 
replied Jean, drawing a letter from his pocket. 

With an eager hand, Martial broke the seal ; but scarcely had 
he glanced at the contents than he turned as pale as death and 
staggered back, exclaiming: ''Infamous!" 

"What am I to say to Maurice?" insisted Jean. "What do 
you intend to do ?" 

"Come— you shall see," replied the young marquis, seizing 
Jean by the arm and dragging him up the staircase. The ex- 
pression of Martial's features had so changed during his brief 
absence that the wedding guests looked at him with astonish- 
ment when he reentered the grand saloon holding an open 
letter in one hand, and leading with the other a young peasant 
whom no one recognized. "Where is my father?" he asked, in 
a husky voice; "where is the Marquis de Courtomicu?" 

The duke and the marquis were with Blanche in a little 
drawing-room leading out of the main hall. Martial hastened 
there, followed by a crowd of wondering guests, who, foresee- 
ing a stormy scene, were determined to witness it. He walked 
straight toward M. de Courtomieu, who was standing by the 
fireplace, and handing him the letter: "Read!" said he, in a 
threatening voice. 

M. de Courtomieu mechanically obeyed the injunction; but 
suddenly he turned livid; the paper trembled in his hands: he 
averted his glance, and was obliged to lean against the mantel- 
piece for support. "I don't understand," he stammered: "no, 
I don't understand." 

The duke and Blanche had both sprung forward. "What is 
the matter?" they both asked in one breath; "what has hap- 
pened ?" 

Martial's reply was to tear the letter from the Marquis de 
Courtomieu's hands, and to turn to his father with these words : 
"Listen to this note I have just received." 

Three hundred people were assembled in the room, or clus- 
tering round the doorway, but the silence was so perfect that 
Martial's voice reached the farthest extremity of the grand hall 
as he read: 
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"Monsieur le Marquis — ^Upon the honor of your name, 
and in exchange for a dozen lines that threatened you with 
ruin, you promised us the Baron d'Escorval's life. You did, 
indeed, bring the ropes by which he was to make his escape, 
but they had been previously cut, and my father was pre- 
cipitated on to the rocks below. You have forfeited your 
honor, sir. You have soiled your name with opprobrium, and 
while a drop of blood remains in my veins, I will leave no 
means untried to punish you for your cowardice and treason. 
By killing me you would, it is true, escape the chastisement I 
am reserving for you. I challenge you to fight with me. Shall 
I wait for you to-morrow on La Reche ? At what hour ? With 
what weapons ? If you are the vilest of men, you can appoint 
a meeting, and then send your gendarmes to arrest me. That 
would be an act worthy of you. Maurice d'Escorval." 

On hearing these words the Due de Sairmeuse was seized 
with despair. He saw the secret of the baron's flight made 
public, and his own political prospects ruined. "Hush!" he 
hurriedly exclaimed in a low voice; "hush, wretched fellow, 
you will ruin us !" 

But Martial did not even seem to hear him. He finished his 
perusal, and then looking the Marquis de Courtomieu full in the 
face: *'Now, what do you think?" he asked. 

"I am still unable to comprehend," replied the old nobleman, 
coldly. 

Martial raised his hand; and every one present believed that 
he was about to strike his father-in-law. "You don't compre- 
hend," he exclaimed sarcastically. "Ah, well, if you don't, / 
do. I know who that officer was who entered the room where 
I deposited the ropes — and I know what took him there." He 
paused, crumpled the letter between his hands, and threw it 
in M. de Courtornieu's face, with these last words : "Here, take 
your reward, you cowardly traitor I" 

Overwhelmed by this denouement the marquis sank back 
into an armchair, and Martial, still holding Jean Lacheneur by 
the arm, was on the point of leaving the room, when his young 
wife, wild with despair, tried to detain him. "You shall not 
go!" she exclaimed, "you can not! Where are you going? 
That young fellow with you is Jean Lacheneur. I recognize 
him. You want to join his sister — ^your mistress !" 

Martial indignantly pushed his wife aside. "How dare you 
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insult the noblest and purest of women/' he exclaimed. '^Ah, 

well — ^yes — I am going to find Marie-Anne. Farewell !" And 
with these words he left the chateau. 




npHE ledge of rock on which the Baron d'Escorval and Cor- 
-*• poral Bavois rested on descending from the tower was not 
more than a yard and a half across its widest part. It sloped 
down toward the edge of the precipice, and its surface was so 
rugged and uneven that it was considered very imprudent to 
stand there, even in the da3rtime. Thus it will be understood 
that the task of lowering a man from this ledge, at dead of 
night, was perilous in the extreme. Before allowing the baron 
to descend, Bavois took every possible precaution to save him- 
self from being dragged over the verge of the precipice by his 
companion's weight. He fixed his crowbar firmly in a crevice 
of the rock, seated himself, braced his feet against the bar, 
threw his shoulders well back, and then, feeling that his posi- 
tion was secure, he bid the baron let himself down. The sud- 
den parting of the rope hurled the corporal against the tower 
wall, and then he rebounded forward on his knees. For an 
instant he hung suspended over the abyss, his hands clutching 
at the empty air. A hasty movement, and he would have fallen. 
But he possessed a marvelous power of will, and had faced 
danger so often in his life that he was able to restrain himself. 
Prudently, but with determined energy, he screwed his feet and 
knees into the crevices of the rock, feeling with his hands for 
some point of support; then gradually sinking on to one side, 
he at last succeeded in dragging himself from the verge of the 
precipice. 

The effort had been a terrible one, his limbs were quite 
cramped, and he was obliged to sit down and rest himself. 
He fully believed that the baron had been killed by his fall, 
but this catastrophe did not produce much effect upon the old 
soldier, who had seen so many comrades fall by his side on 
fields of battle. What did amaze him, however, was the break- 
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ing of the rope — a rope so thick that one would have supposed it 
capable of sust^ming the weight of ten men like the baron. 
It was too dark to examine the fragment remaining in his pos- 
session, but on feeling it at the lower end with his finger, the 
corporal was surprised to find it quite smooth and even, not 
rough and ragged as is usual after a break. ''It must have been 
cut — ^yes, cut nearly through," exclaimed Bavois with an oath. 
And at the same time a previous incident recurred to his mind. 
"This," thought he, "explains the noise which the poor baron 
heard in the next room! And I said to him: 'Nonsense! it 
is a rat!'" 

With the view of verifying his conjectures, Bavois passed 
the cord round about the crowbar and pulled at it with all his 
strength. It parted in three places. The discovery appalled 
him. A part of the rope had fallen with the baron, and it was 
evident that the remaining fragments, even if tied together, 
would not be long enough to reach the base of the rock. What 
was to be done? How could he escape? If he could not de- 
scend the precipice he must remain on the ledge from which 
there was no other mode of escape. "It's all up, corporal," he 
murmured to himself. "At daybreak they will find the baron's 
cell empty. They will poke their heads out of the window, and 
see you here perched like a stone saint on his pedestal. Of 
course you'll be captured, tried, and condemned, and have to 
take your turn in the ditches. Ready! Aim! Fire! That'll 
be the end of your story." 

He stopped short, for a vague idea had just entered his 
mind, which he felt might lead to salvation. It had come to 
him in touching the rope which he and the baron had used in 
their descent from the latter's cell to the rocky ledge, and which, 
firmly attached to the bars above, hung down the side of the 
tower. "If you had that rope which hangs there, corporal," 
said he, you could tie it to these bits, and then the cord would 
be long enough to take you down the precipice. But how can 
one obtain it? If one goes back after it, one can't bring it 
down and come down again one's self at the same time. He 
pondered for a moment and then began talking to himself again. 
"Attention, corporal," said he. "You are going to knot the 
five pieces of rope you've got here together, and you're going 
to fasten them to your waist; next you're going to climb up 
to that window, hand over hand. Not an easy matter! A 
staircase would be preferable. But no matter, you mustn't be 
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finical, corporal. So you will climb up and find yourself in the 
cell again. What are you going to do there? A mere nothing. 
You will unfasten the cord secured to the window bars, you 
will tie it to this one and that will give you eighty feet of good 
strong rope. Then you will pass the rope about one of the 
bars that remain intact, you will tie the two ends together, and 
then the rope will be doubled. Next you must let yourself down 
here again, and when you are here, you will only have to untie 
one of the knots, and the rope will be at your service. Do you 
understand, corporal?" 

The corporal did understand so well that in less than twenty 
minutes he was back again upon the narrow shelf of rock, hav- 
ing successfully accomplished the dangerous feat which he had 
planned. Not without a terrible effort, however, not without 
torn and bleeding hands and knees. Still he had succeeded in 
obtaining the rope, and now he was certain that he could make 
his escape from his dangerous position. He was chuckling 
gleefully at the prospect when suddenly he bethought himself 
of M. d'Escorval, whom he had forgotten first in his anxiety, 
and then in his joy. "Poor baron," murmured the corporal 
remorsefully. "I shall succeed in saving my miserable life, for 
which no one cares, but I was unable to save his. No doubt 
by this time bis friends have carried him away/' 

As he uttered these words he leaned forward, and to his in- 
tense amazement perceived a faint light moving here and there 
in the depths below. What could have happened? Something 
extraordinary, that was evident; or else intelligent men like 
the baron's friends would never have displayed this light, which, 
if noticed from the citadel, would betray their presence and 
ruin them. However, the corporal's time was too precious to 
be wasted in idle conjectures. "Better go down on the double- 
quick," he said aloud, as if to spur on his courage. "Come, 
my friend, spit on your hands and be off!" 

As he spoke the old soldier threw himself flat on his belly 
and crawled slowly backward to the verge of the precipice. 
The spirit was strong, but the flesh shuddered. To march 
upon a battery had been a mere pastime for him in days of 
imperial glory, but to face an unknown peril, to suspend one's 
life upon a cord, was a very different matter. Great drops of 
perspiration, caused by the horror of his situation, stood out 
upon his brow when he felt that half his body had passed over 
the edge of the precipice, and that the slightest movement 
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would now launch him into space. Still he did not hesitate, 
iMit allowed himself to glide on, murmurii^, 'If there is a 
God who watches over honest people, let Him open His eyes 
this instant I" 

Providence was watching; and Bavois arrived at the end of 
his dangerous journey alive and safe. He fell like a mass of 
rock; and groaned aloud when at last, after a swift flight 
through space, he sank heavily on to the rugged soil below. 
For a minute he lay stunned and dizzy on the ground. He 
was rising when he felt himself seized by either arm. "No 
foolishness/' he cried quickly. "It is I, Bavois." 

But his captors did not loosen their hold. "How does it 
happen," asked one of them in a threatening tone, "that the 
Baron d'Escorval is precipitated half-way down the cliff and 
that you alight in safety a few moments later?" 

The old soldier was too shrewd not to understand the import 
of this insinuation; and the indignation he felt gave him suffi* 
cient strength to free himself with a violent jerk from his 
captor's hand. "A thousand thunderclaps!" he cried; "so I 
pass for a traitor, do I ? No, it is impossible ; well, just listen 
to me." Then rapidly, but with great clearness, he recounted 
all the phases of his escape, his despair, his perilous situation, 
and the almost insurmountable obstacles which he had over- 
come. His tone was so sincere, the details he gave so cir- 
cumstantial, that his questioners — ^two of the retired officers 
who had been waiting for the baron — at once held out their 
hands, sorry that they had wounded the feelings of a man so 
worthy of their respect and gratitude. 'Torgive us, corporal," 
said one of them sadly. "Misery makes men suspicious and 
unjust, and we are very unhappy." 

"No offense," he growled. "K I had trusted poor M. d'Es- 
corval, he would be alive now." 

"The baron still breathes," observed one of the officers. 

This was such astounding news that for a moment Bavois 
was utterly confounded. "Ah! I will give my right hand, if 
necessary, to save him !" he exclaimed at last. 

"If it is possible to save him, he will be saved, my friend. 
That worthy priest whom you see there is an excellent physi- 
cian. He is examining M. d'Escorval's wounds at this moment 
It was by his order that we procured and lighted that candle, 
which may bring our enemies upon us at any moment; but this 
is not a time for hesitation." 
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Bavois looked with all his eyes, hut from where he was 
standing he could only distinguish a confused group of mov- 
ing figures. On stepping forward, however, he perceived that 
Marie-Anne was holding a candle over the haron, who lay 
stretched upon the ground, his head reclining on his wife's 
knees. His face was not disfigured; but he was extremely 
pale, and his eyes were closed at intervals. He shuddered, 
and then the blood would trickle from his mouth. His cloth- 
ing was hacked — literally hacked to pieces; and it was easy to 
see that he had been frightfully mauled and wounded. Kneel- 
ing beside the unconscious man, the Abbe Midon was dexter- 
ously stanching the blood and applying bandages, torn from 
the linen of those present. Maurice and one of the officers 
were assisting him. "Ah ! if I had my hands on the scoundrel 
who cut the rope," cried the corporal with passionate indigna- 
tion; "but patience. I shall have him yet." 

"Do you know who it was?" 

"Only too well!" He said no more. The abbe had done 
all it was possible to do, and was now lifting the wounded 
man a little higher on Madame d'Escorval's knees. This change 
of position elicited a moan which betrayed the baron's intense 
sufferings. He opened his eyes and faltered a few words — ^the 
first he had uttered. "Firmin !" he murmured, "Firmin !" This 
was the name of his former secretary, a devoted helpmate who 
had been dead for several years. It was evident that the baron's 
mind was wandering. Still he had some vague idea of his 
terrible situation, for in a stifled, almost inaudible, voice, he 
added: "Oh! how I suffer! Firmin, I will not fall into the 
hands of the Marquis de Courtomieu alive. I would rather 
kill myself." 

This was all; his eyes closed again, and his head fell back 
a dead weight. The officers clustering round believed that he 
had expired, and it was with poignant anxiety that they drew 
the abbe aside. "Is it all over?" they asked. "Is there any 
hope?" 

The priest shook his head sadly, and pointing to heaven: "My 
hope is in God !" he said reverently. 

The hour, the place, the catastrophe, the present danger, the 
threatening future, all combined to impart solemnity to the 
priest's few words; and so profound was the impression that 
for a moment these men, familiar with death and peril, stood 
in awed silence. Maurice, who approached, followed by Cor- 
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poral Bavois, brought them back to the exigencies of the situa- 
tion. "Ought we not to make haste and carry my father away?" 
he asked. ''Mustn't we be in Piedmont before evening?" 

"Yes !" exclaimed one of the officers ; "let us start at once." 

But the priest did not move, and it was in a despondent voice 
that he remarked: "Any attempt to carry M. d'Escorval across 
the frontier in his present condition would cost him his life." 

This seemed so inevitably a death-warrant for them all that 
they shuddered. "My God! what shall we do?" faltered Mau- 
rice. "What course shall we adopt?" 

No one replied. It was clear that they hoped for salvation 
through the priest alone. He was lost in thought, and it was 
some time before he spoke. "About an hour's walk from here," 
he said at last, "beyond the Croix d'Arcy, lives a peasant on 
whom I can rely. His name is Poignot, and he was formerly 
in M. Lacheneur's employ. With the assistance of his three 
sons, he now tills quite a large farm. We must procure a 
litter and carry M. d'Escorval to this honest peasant's house." 

"What ?" interrupted one of the officers, "you want us to pro- 
cure a litter at this hour of the night, and in this neighborhood?" 

"It must be done." 

"But won't it awake suspicion ?" 

"Most assuredly." 

"The Montaignac police will follow us." 

"I am certain of it." 

"The baron will be recaptured?" 

"No." The abbe spoke in the tone of a man who, having 
assumed all the responsibility, feels that he has a right to be 
obeyed. "When the baron has been conveyed to Poignot's 
house," he continued, "one of you gentlemen will take the 
wounded man's place on the litter; the others will carry him, 
and the party will remain together until you have reached Pied- 
montese territory. Then you must separate and pretend to 
conceal yourselves, but do it in such a way that you are seen 
everywhere." 

The priest's simple plan was readily understood. The royal- 
ist emissaries must be thrown off the track; and at the very 
moment when it seemed to them that the baron was in the 
mountains, he would be safe in Poignot's house. 

"One word more," added the cure. "The party which will 
accompany the pretended baron must look as much like the 
people one would expect to find with him as possible. So 
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Mademoiselle Lacheneur will go with you, and Maurice also. 
Again, people know that I would not leave the baron; and as 
my priestly robe would attract attention, one of you must 
assume it. God will forgive the deception on account of its 
worthy motive." 

It was now necessary to procure the litter; and the officers 
were trying to decide where they should go to obtain it when 
Corporal Bavois interrupted them. "Give yourselves no un- 
easiness," he remarked; "I know an inn not far from here 
where I can procure one." 

He started off on the run, and a few minutes later returned 
with a small litter, a thin mattress, and a coverlid. He had 
thought of everything. The baron was lifted carefully from 
the ground and placed on the mattress — a long and difficult 
operation, which, in spite of extreme caution, provoked many 
terrible groans from the wounded man. When everything was 
ready, each officer took an end of the litter, and the little pro- 
cession, headed by the abbe, started on its way. They were 
obliged to proceed slowly, as the least jolting increased the 
baron's sufferings. Still they made some progress, and by 
daybreak they were about half-way to Poignot's house. They 
then chanced to meet some peasants going to their daily toil. 
The latter paused to look at them, and when the group had 
passed by stood gazing curiously after these strange folks who 
were apparently carrying a dead body. However, these meet- 
ings did not at all seem to worry the Abbe Midon. At all 
events he made no attempt to avoid them. At last they came 
in sight of Poignot's cottage. There was a little grove not 
far from the house, and here the party halted, the priest bidding 
his companions conceal themselves while he went forward to 
reconnoitre and confer with the man upon whose decision the 
safety of the whole party depended. 

As the priest approached the house, a short, slim peasant 
with gray hair and a sunburnt face emerged from the stable. 
This was Father Poignot himself. "What! is this you. Mon- 
sieur le Cure!" he exclaimed delightedly. "Heavens! how 
pleased my wife will be. We have a great favor to ask of 
you — " And then, without giving the abbe an opportunity to 
open his lips, the farmer began to relate his perplexities. The 
night of the revolt he had given shelter to a poor fellow who 
had received an ugly swordthrust Neither his wife nor him- 
self knew how to dress the wound, and he did not dare to send 
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for a doctor. "And this wounded man/' he added, **is Jean 
Lacheneur, my old employer's son." 

This recital made the priest feel very anxious. This peasant 
had already given an asylum to one wounded conspirator, but 
would he consent to receive another? He could not say, but 
his voice trembled as he presented his petition. The farmer 
turned very pale and shook his head gravely more than once, 
while the priest was speaking. When the abbe had finished, 
he coldly asked: "Do you know, sir, that I incur a great risk 
by converting my house into a hospital for these rebels ?" The 
abbe dared not answer. "They told me/' continued Father 
Poignot, "that I was a coward because I would not join in the 
revolt. Such was not my opinion. Now, however, I choose to 
shelter these wounded men. In my opinion, it requires quite 
as much courage to do that as to go and fight." 

"Ah ! you are a brave fellow !" cried the abbe. 

"Never mind about that, but bring M. d'Escorval here. 
There is no one but my wife and boys, and they won't 
betray him!" 

The offer was at once accepted, and half an hour later the 
baron was lying in a small loft, where Jean Lacheneur was 
already installed. From the window the Abbe Midon and 
Madame d'Escorval watched the little party, organized for the 
purpose of deceiving the Due de Sainneuse's spies, as it moved 
rapidly away. G)rporal Bavois, with his head bound up with 
blood-stained linen, had taken the baron's place on the litter 
carried by the retired officers. These latter only knew the 
baron by name and reputation. But then he was the friend 
of their former ruler — ^the friend of that great captain whom 
they had made their idol, and they rejoiced with all their hearts 
when they saw him reposing under Father Poignot's roof in 
comparative security. After this there was the task of mislead- 
ing the government emissaries, and they took various skilful 
precautions, not knowing that they were quite unnecessary. 
Public sentiment had declared itself in an unmistakable man- 
ner, and the police did not ascertain a single detail of the 
escape. They did not even hear of the little party that trav- 
eled nearly three leagues in the full light of day, bearing a 
wounded man upon a litter. Among the two thousand peas^ 
ants who believed that this wounded man was the Baron 
d'Escorval, there was not one who turned informer or made 
an indiscreet remaiic. 
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The fugitives were ignorant of this willing connivance, and 
on approaching the frontier, which they heard was strictly 
guarded, they became extremely cautious. They waited until 
nightfall before presenting themselves at a lonely inn, where 
they hoped to procure a guide to lead them through the moun- 
tain passes. Sad news awaited them there, for the innkeeper 
informed them of the executions that had taken place that day 
at Montaignac, giving the particulars as he had heard them 
from an eye-witness. Fortunately, or unfortunately, he knew 
nothing of M. d'Escorval's flight or of M. Lacheneur's arrest. 
But he was well acquainted with Chanlouineau, and was quite 
inconsolable concerning the death of that "handsome young 
fellow, the best farmer in the country." 

Finding this man's views so favorable, the officers, who had 
left the litter a short distance from the inn, decided to confide 
in him, at least in some degree. ''We are carrying one of our 
wounded comrades," they said. "Can you guide us across the 
frontier to-night?" 

The innkeeper replied that he would do so willingly, that he 
could promise to take them safely past the military posts ; but 
that he could not think of starting before the moon rose. At 
midnight the fugitives were on their way, and at daybreak they 
set foot on the territory of Piedmont. They had dismissed their 
guide some time before. They now proceeded to break the 
litter to pieces; and handful by handful cast the wool of the 
mattress to the wind. 

"Our task is accomplished," said one of the officers to Mau- 
rice. "We will now return to France. May God protect you ! 
Farewell !" 

It was with tears in his eyes that Maurice parted from these 
brave fellows who had proved so instrumental in saving his 
father's life. Now he was the sole protector of Marie-Anne, 
who, pale and overcome with fatigue and emotion, trembled 
on his arm. But no — for Corporal Bavois still lingered by his 
side. "And you, my friend," he asked sadly, "what are you 
going to do?" 

"Follow you," replied the old soldier. "I have a right to a 
home with you; that was agreed between your father and my- 
self ! so don't hurry, for the young lady does not seem well, and 
I can see a village only a short distance off." 
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C^SSENTIALLY a woman in grace and beauty, as well as 
*^ in devotion and tenderness, Marie- Anne, as we have shown, 
was moreover capable of truly virile bravery. Her energy and 
coolness during those trying days had been the admiration and 
astonishment of all around her. But human endurance has its 
limits, and after excessive efforts there invariably comes a mo- 
ment when the shrinking flesh fails the firmest will. Thus, when 
Marie-Anne tried to resume her journey she found that her 
strength was exhausted; her swollen feet and limbs scarcely 
supported her, her head whirled, and she shivered feverishly. 
Maurice and the old soldier were both obliged to support her, 
almost to carry her; but fortunately they were not far from a 
village, as was evident from an old church tower just discern- 
ible through the morning mist. 

Soon, however, they distinguished several cottages, and with 
the prospect of speedy rest before them they were hastening 
forward, when suddenly Bavois stopped short. "A thousand 
thunderclaps I" he exclaimed ; "why, I'm in uniform ! It would 
excite suspicion at once if I went into the village dressed 
like this; before we had a chance to sit down, the Pied- 
montese gendarmes would arrest us." He reflected for a 
moment, twirling his mustache furiously; then, in a tone 
that would have made a passer-by tremble, he remarked: 
"All things are fair in love and war. The next person who 
passes — " 

"But I have money with me," interrupted Maurice, unbuck- 
ling a belt filled with gold, which he had put on under his cloth- 
ing on the night of the revolt. 

"Eh ! then we are fortunate !" cried Bavois. "Give me some, 
and I will soon find a shop where I can purchase a change of 
clothing." 

He started; and it was not long before he reappeared clad 
in peasant's garb, his thin, weazened countenance well-nigh 
hidden by a large, broad-brimmed slouch-hat "Now, steady. 
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forward, march !" he said to Maurice and Marie- Anne, who 
scarcely recognized him in this disguise. 

What they had taken to be a mere village proved to be almost 
a small town, called Saliente, as they almost immediately after- 
ward ascertained from a sign-post. The fourth house they met 
with was a hostelry, the Traveler's Rest. They went in, and 
at once asked the hostess to take the young lady to a room, 
and to assist her in undressing. While these instructions were 
being complied with, Maurice and the corporal proceeded to 
the dining-room and ordered something to eat. Refreshments 
were served at once, but the glances cast upon the new arrivals 
were by no means friendly. They were evidently regarded 
with suspicion. A tall man, who was apparently the landlord, 
hovered round them, and at last embraced a favorable oppor- 
tunity to ask their names. "My name is Dubois," replied Mau- 
rice without the slightest hesitation. '*l am traveling on busi- 
ness, and this man with me is a farmer of mine." 

The landlord seemed somewhat reassured by this reply. "And 
what is your business?" he inquired. 

''I have come into this land of inquisitive people to buy 
mules," laughed Maurice, striking his belt of money. 

On hearing the jingle of the coin the landlord deferentially 
raised his cap. Breeding mules was the chief industry of the 
district. This would-be purchaser was very young, but he had 
a well-filled purse, and that was enough. "You will excuse 
me," resumed the landlord in quite a different tone. "You see, 
we are obliged to be very careful. There has been some trouble 
at Montaignac." 

The imminence of the peril and the responsibility devolving 
upon him gave Maurice unusual assurance; and it was in the 
most careless, offhand manner possible that he concocted quite 
a plausible story to explain his early arrival on foot with his 
wife, who had been taken poorly on the way. He congratulated 
himself upon his address, but the old corporal was far from sat- 
isfied. "We are too near the frontier to bivouac here," he 
grumbled. "As soon as the young lady is on her feet again 
we must hurry on." 

He believed, and Maurice hoped, that twenty-four hours' rest 
would set Marie-Anne right again. But they were both mis- 
taken. She could not move, but remained in a state of torpor 
from which it was impossible to rouse her. When she was 
spoken to she made no reply, and it seemed very doubtful 
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whether she could even hear and understand. Fortunately the 
landlord's mother proved to be a good, kind-hearted old woman, 
who would not leave the so-called Madame Dubois's bedside, 
but nursed her with the greatest care during three long days, 
while Marie-Anne remained in this strange and alarming con- 
dition. When at last she spoke, Maurice could at first scarcely 
understand the import of her words. "Poor girl!" she sighed; 
"poor, wretched girl!" In point of fact she was alluding to 
herself. By a phenomenon which often manifests itself after a 
crisis in which reason has been temporarily imperiled, it seemed 
to her that it was some one else who had been the victim of 
all these misfortunes, the recollection of which gradually re- 
turned to her like the memory of a painful dream. What 
strange and terrible events had taken place since that August 
Sunday when, on leaving church with her father, she first heard 
of the Due de Sairmeuse's return to France. And that was 
only nine months ago. What a difference between the past — 
when she lived happy and envied in that beautiful Chateau 
de Sairmeuse, of which she believed herself the mistress — and 
the present, when she found herself lying in the comfortless 
room of a miserable country inn, attended by an old woman 
whom she did not know, and with no other protectors than 
her proscribed lover and an old soldier — 2l deserter whose life 
was in constant peril. Hope, fortune, and future happiness had 
all been wrecked, and she had not even saved her honor. But 
was she alone responsible? Who was it that had forced her 
to play that odious part with Maurice, Martial, and Chan- 
louineau? As this last name darted through her mind, she 
recalled with startling clearness all the incidents of her last 
meeting with the young farmer. She saw him at her feet in 
that dingy cell of the citadel at Montaignac; she felt his first 
and only kiss upon her cheek, and remembered that he had 
given her a second letter, saying as he did so: "You will read 
this when I am dead." 

She might read it now, for he had already cruelly expiated 
his share in her father's enterprise. But then what had be- 
come of it? She had not given it a thought till now; but at 
present, raising herself up in bed, she exclaimed in an eager, 
imperious voice : "My dress, give me my dress." 

The old nurse obeyed her, and Marie-Anne could not restrain 
an exclamation of delight when, on examining the pocket, she 
found the letter there. She opened it and read it slowly, then. 
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sinking back on her pillows, she burst into tears. Maurice 
hastily approached her. "What is the matter?" he inquired 
anxiously. Her only reply was to hand him the missive. 

Chanlouineau, it should be remembered, was only a poor 
peasant, scarcely possessing the rudiments of education, as 
his letter (written on common paper and closed with a huge 
wafer, especially purchased from a grocer in Sairmeuse) evinced 
plainly enough. The heavy, labored, distorted characters had 
evidently been traced by a man who was more at home when 
guiding a plow than a pen. There was but one straight line, 
and every third word, at least, was misspelt. And yet the 
thoughts expressed were noble and generous, well worthy of 
the true heart that had beat in the young farmer's breast. 

"Marie- Anne" — so the letter began. "The outbreak is at hand, 
and whether it succeeds or fails, at all events, I shall die. I 
decided that on the day when I learned that you could marry 
no other man than Maurice d'Escorval. The conspiracy can not 
succeed; and I understand your father well enough to know 
that he will not survive defeat. And if Maurice and your 
brother should both be killed, what would become of you ? Oh, 
my God, would you not be reduced to beggary? The thought 
has haunted me continually. I have reflected, and this is my 
last will: I give and bequeath to you all my property, every- 
thing that I possess : My house, the Borderie, with its gardens 
and vineyards, the woodland and pastures of Berarde, and five 
lots of lands at Valrollier. An inventory of this property and 
of the other possessions I leave to you is deposited wi^ the 
notary at Sairmeuse. You can accept this bequest without fear, 
for I have no relatives, and am at liberty to dispose of my 
belongings as I please. If you do not wish to remain in France, 
the property can be sold for at least forty thousand francs. 
But it would, it seems to me, be better for you to remain in 
your own province. The house on the Borderie is comfortable 
and convenient, for I have had it thoroughly repaired. Up- 
stairs you will find a room that has been fitted up by the best 
upholsterer in Montaignac. I intended it for you. Under the 
hearthstone in this same room I have deposited a box contain- 
ing three hundred and twenty-seven louis d'or and one hundred 
and forty-six livres. If you refuse this gift, it will be because 
you scorn me even after I am dead. Accept it, if not for your 
own sake, for the sake of— I dare not finish, but you will un- 
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derstand my meaning only too well. If Maurice is not killed, 
and I shall try my best to stand between him and danger, he 
will marry you. Then, perhaps, you will be obliged to ask his 
consent in order to accept my gift. I hope that he will not 
refuse his permission. One is not jealous of the dead! Be- 
sides, he knows well enough that you scarcely ever vouchsafed 
a glance to the poor peasant who loved you so much. Do not 
be offended at anything I have said, I am in such agony that 
I can not weigh my words. Farewell, Marie-Anne. Farewell 
forever. Chanlouineau." 

Maurice read this letter carefully, at times pausing with sup- 
pressed emotion. After finishing its perusal he remained silent 
for a moment, and then in a husky voice exclaimed: "You can 
not refuse; it would be wrong." Then, fearing lest he might 
betray his feelings, he hastily left the room. Chanlouineau's 
words had evidently made a deep impression on his mind. This 
noble peasant had saved their lives at the Croix d'Arcy, he had 
wrested the Baron d'Escorval from the hands of the execu- 
tioner, and he had never allowed either a complaint or a re- 
proach to escape his lips. His abnegation had been sublime; 
and yet, as if what he had done in life were not sufficient, he 
sought to protect the woman he loved even after he was dead. 
When Maurice recalled all that he and Marie-Anne owed to 
Chanlouxneau, he could not help reproaching himself with in- 
feriority and unworthiness. But, good heavens! what if this 
same comparison should arise in Marie- Anne's mind as well? 
How could he compete with the memory of such nobility of 
soul and such self-sacrifice? Ay, Chanlouineau was mistaken; 
one may, perhaps, be jealous of the dead! However Maurice 
took good care to conceal his anxiety, and when he returned to 
Marie-Anne's room his face was calm and even cheerful. 

Although, as we have seen, Marie-Anne had recovered the 
full possession of her mental faculties, her strength had not 
yet returned. She was almost unable to sit up; and Maurice 
had to relinquish all thought of leaving Saliente for the pres- 
ent. The so-called Madame Dubois's persistent weakness began 
to astonish the old nurse, and her faith in herbs, gathered 
by moonlight, was considerably shaken. Fortunately, however, 
Bavois had succeeded in finding a medical man in the neigh- 
borhood — a physician of great ability, who, after being at one 
time attached to Prince Eugene Beauhamais's viceregal court 
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at Milan, had, for political reasons, been forced to take refuge 
in this secluded spot. The corporal's discovery was a happy 
one, for in these days the smaller towns and villages of Italy 
rarely possessed any other doctors than some ignorant barber, 
who invariably treated all complaints with a lancet and a stock 
of leeches. Bavois's physician was at once summoned, and he 
promptly made his appearance. He was a man of uncertain 
age, with a furrowed brow and a keen and piercing glance. 
After visiting the sick-room, he drew Maurice aside. "Is this 
young lady really your wife. Monsieur — Dubois?" he asked, 
hesitating so strangely over his name, Dubois, that Maurice's 
face crimsoned to the roots of his hair. 

"I do not understand your question," he retorted angrily. 

"I beg your pardon, of course, but you seem very young for 
a married man, and your hands are too soft for a farmer's. 
And when I spoke to this young lady about her husband, she 
turned scarlet. The man who accompanies you, moreover, has 
terrible mustaches for a farmer, and besides you must re- 
member that there have been troubles across the frontier at 
Montaignac." 

From crimson Maurice had turned white. He felt that he 
was discovered — that he was in this man's power. What should 
he do? What was the use of denial? At times it is only pru- 
dent to confess, and extreme confidence often meets with sym- 
pathy and protection. He weighed these considerations in his 
mind, and then in an anxious voice replied: *'You are not mis- 
taken, monsieur. My friend and myself are both fugitives, ut\- 
doubtedly condemned to death in France by this time." And 
then, without giving the doctor an opportunity to respond, he 
briefly narrated the terrible events that had recently happened 
at Sairmeuse. He neither concealed his own name nor Marie- 
Anne's and when his recital was completed, the physician, whom 
his confidence had plainly touched, warmly shook his hand. 

"It is just as I supposed," said the medical man. "Believe 
me, Monsieur Dubois, you must not tarry here. What I have 
discovered others will discover as well. And, above everything, 
don't warn the hotel-keeper of your departure. He has not 
been deceived by your explanation. Self-interest alone Has kept 
his mouth shut. He has seen your money, and so long as you 
spend it at his house he will hold his tongue ; but if he discovers 
that you are going away, he will probably betray you." 

"Ah! sir, but how is it possible for us to leave this place?" 
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"In two days the young lady will be on her feet again," in- 
terrupted the physician. "And take my advice. At the next 
village, stop and give your name to Mademoiselle Lacheneur." 

"Ah I sir," exclaimed Maurice, "have you considered the 
advice you offer me? How can I, a proscribed man — a man 
condemned to death perhaps — ^how can I obtain, how can I dis- 
play the proofs of identity necessary for marriage?" 

"Excuse me," observed the physician, shaking his head, "but 
you are no longer in France, Monsieur d*£scorvaI; you are in 
Piedmont." 

"Another difficulty !" 

"No, because in this country people marry, or at least they 
can marry, without all the formalities that cause you so much 
anxiety." 

"Is it possible?" exclaimed Maurice. 

"Yes, if you can find a consenting priest, when he has in- 
scribed your name on his parish register and given you a cer- 
tificate, you will be so undoubtedly married, Mademoiselle Lache- 
neur and yourself, that the court of Rome would never grant 
you a divorce." 

"That may be," said Maurice hesitatingly, "but how could 
I find a priest — " 

The physician was silent, and it might have been supposed 
he was blaming himself for meddling with matters that did 
not concern him. Suddenly, however, he abruptly said : "Listen 
to me attentively, Monsieur d'Escorval. I am about to take 
my leave, but before I go I shall find occasion to recommend 
your wife to take as much exercise as possible — I will do this 
in the landlord's presence. Consequently, on the day after to- 
morrow, Wednesday, you must hire mules, and you. Mademoi- 
selle Lacheneur, and your old friend, the soldier, must start 
from the hotel as if you were going on a pleasure excursion. 
You will push on to Vigano, three leagues from here, where 
I live. Then I will take you to a priest, one of my friends; 
and upon my recommendation he will perform the marriage 
ceremony. Now, reflect, shall I expect you on Wednesday?*' 

"Oh, yes, yes. How can fever thank you sufficiently?" 

"By not thanking me at all. See, here is the innkeeper; you 
are M. Dubois again." 

Maurice was intoxicated with joy. He understood the ir- 
regularity of such a marriage, but he knew it would reassure 
Marie-Anne's troubled conscience. Poor girl ! she was suffer- 
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ing an agony of remorse. It was that which was killing her. 
However, he did not speak to her on the matter, fearing lest 
something might occur to interfere with the project. But the 
old physician had not spoken lightly, and everything took place 
as he had promised. The priest at Vigano blessed the mar- 
riage of Maurice d'Escorval and Marie-Anne Lacheneur, and, 
after inscribing their names upon the church register, he gave 
them a certificate, which the physician and Corporal Bavois 
signed as witnesses. That same evening the mules were sent 
back to Saliente, and the fugitives resumed their journey. The 
Abbe Midon had advised them to reach Turin as quickly as 
possible. 'It is a large city," he had said when bidding them 
good-by near Father Poignot's house; "you will be lost in the 
crowd. I have several friends there, whose names and addresses 
are on this paper. Go to them, for through them I will try to 
send you news of M. d'Escorval." 

So it was toward Turin that Maurice, Marie- Anne, and Cor- 
poral Bavois directed their steps. Their progress was slow, 
however, for they were obliged to avoid the more frequented 
roads and renounce all ordinary modes of transport. Still the 
fatigue of travel, instead of exhausting Marie-Anne, seemed 
to revive her, and when five or six days had elapsed the color 
came back to her cheeks, and her strength had fully returned. 
"Fate seems to have abandoned the pursuit," said Maurice one 
day. "Who knows but what the future may have many com- 
pensations in store for us !" 

But he was mistaken. Fate far from forgetting them had 
merely granted them a short respite. One April morning the 
fugitives stopped to breakfast at an inn in the outskirts of a 
large town. Maurice had finished eating, and was just leaving 
the table to settle with the landlady, when Marie-Anne uttered 
a loud shriek and fell back on her chair. She held in her hand 
a French newspaper about a fortnight old, which she had found 
lying on the sideboard where some traveler had probably left 
it. Maurice seized the print rapidly, and read as follows: 
'Tacheneur, the leader of the revolt in Montaignac, was 
executed yesterday. The miserable mischief-maker exhib- 
ited on the scaffold the audacity for which he had always been 
famous." 

"My father has been put to death I" cried Marie- Anne, "and 
I — ^his daughter — was not there to receive his last farewell!'* 
She rose, and in an imperious voice: "I will go no farther," 
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Bhe said; "we must turn back now without losing an instant. 
I wish to return to France." 

To return to France was to expose themselves to frightful 
peril. What good would it do? Was not the misfortune irrep- 
arable? So Corporal Bavois suggested, very tmidily it is true, 
for the old soldier trembled at the thought that they might 
suspect him of being afraid. But Maurice would not listen. 
He shuddered. He did not know what had transpired since 
their flight, but it seemed to him that the Baron d'Escorval 
must have been discovered and rearrested at the same time that 
Lacheneur was captured. Accordingly they at once procured a 
vehicle to convey them to the frontier. One important question, 
however, remained to be decided. Should Maurice and Marie- 
Anne make their marriage public? She wished to do so, but 
Maurice with tears in his eyes entreated her to conceal it. "Our 
marriage certificate will not silence those who are disposed 
against us," said he. "Let us keep our secret for the present. 
No doubt we shall only remain in France for a few days." 
Unfortunately, Marie-Anne yielded. "Since you wish it," said 
she, "I will obey you. No one shall know of it." 

It was the evening of the 17th of April, the same day that 
Martial was married to Blanche, when the fugitives at last 
reached Father Poignot's house. Maurice and Corporal Bavois 
were disguised as peasants, and the old soldier had made a 
sacrifice that drew tears from his eyes; he had shaved off his 
mustaches. 




^7[^HEN the Abbe Midon and Martial de Sairmeuse held 
^^ their conference, to decide upon the arrangements for the 
Baron d'Escorval's escape, a diflSculty presented itself which 
threatened to break off the negotiations. "Return my letter," 
said Martial, "and I will save the baron." 

"Save the baron," replied the abbe, "and your letter shall 
be returned." 

The idea that any one should suppose him to be influenced 
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by danger when in reality he was only yielding to Marie- 
Anne's tears, angered Martial beyond endurance. "These are 
my last words, sir," he retorted, emphatically. "Give me the 
letter now, and I swear to you, by the honor of my name, that 
I will do everything that is possible for any human being to do 
to save the baron. If you distrust my word, good evening." 

The situation was desperate, the danger imminent, the time 
limited, and Martial's tone betrayed an inflexible determina- 
tion. The abbe could not hesitate. He drew the letter from his 
pocket and handing it to Martial: "Here it is, sir," he said, 
solemnly, "remember that you have pledged the honor of your 
name." 

"I will remember it. Monsieur le Cure. Go and obtain the 
ropes." 

Thus the abbe's sorrow and amazement were intense, when, 
after the baron's terrible fall, Maurice declared that the cord 
had been cut beforehand. And yet the priest could not make 
up his mind that Martial was guilty of such execrable duplicity, 
which is rarely found in men under twenty-five years of age. 
However, no one suspected the abbe's secret thoughts. It was 
with perfect composure that he dressed the baron's wounds and 
made arrangements for the flight, though not until he saw M. 
d'Escorval installed in Poignot's house did he breathe freely. 
The fact that the baron had been able to endure the journey 
proved that he retained a power of vitality for which the priest 
had scarcely dared to hope. Some way must now be discov- 
ered to procure the surgical instruments and pharmaceutical 
remedies which the wounded man's condition would necessitate. 
But where and how could they be procured? The police kept 
a close watch over all the medical men and druggists in Mon- 
taignac, in hopes of discovering the wounded conspirators 
through one or the other medium. However, the cure had 
for ten years acted as physician and surgeon for the poor of 
his parish, and he possessed an almost complete set of surgical 
instruments, and a well-filled medicine chest. Accordingly at 
nightfall he put on a long blue blouse, concealed his features 
under a large slouch-hat, and wended his way toward Sair- 
meuse. There was not a single light in the parsonage ; Bibiane, 
the old housekeeper, having gone out to gossip with some of 
the neighbors. The priest effected an entrance into the house 
by forcing the lock of the garden door; he speedily found the 
things he wanted and was able to retire without having been 
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perceived. That night the abbe hazarded a cruel but indispen- 
sable operation. His heart trembled, but although he had 
never before attempted so difficult a task, the hand that held 
the knife was firm. "It is not upon my weak powers that I 
rely/' he murmured, "I have placed my trust in One who is on 
High." 

His faith was rewarded. Three days later the wounded man, 
after a comfortable night, seemed to regain consciousness. His 
first glance was for his devoted wife, who was sitting by 
the bedside; his first word was for his son. ''Maurice?" he 
asked. 

'Is in safety," replied the abbe. "He must be on the road 
to Turin." 

M. d'Escorval's lips moved as if he were murmuring a 
prayer; then, in a feeble voice: "We owe 3rou a debt of grati- 
tude which we can never pay," he murmured, "for I think I 
shall pull through." 

He did "pull through," but not without terrible suffering, 
and not without severe lapses that made those around him 
tremble with anxiety. Jean Lacheneur was more fortunate, 
for he was on his legs by the end of the week. 

On the evening of the seventeenth of April the abbe was 
seated in the loft reading a newspaper to the baron when sud- 
denly the door was quietly opened, and one of the Poignot boys 
looked into the room. He did not speak, however, but merely 
gave the cure a glance, and then quickly withdrew. 

The priest finished the paragraph he was perusing, laid down 
the paper, and went out on to the landing. "What's the mat- 
ter?" he inquired. 

"Ah I" answered the young fellow, "M. Maurice, Mademoi- 
selle Lacheneur, and the old corporal have just arrived; they 
want to come upstairs." 

Three bounds and the abbe reached the ground floor. "You 
imprudent children!" he exclaimed, addressing the three trav- 
elers, "what has induced you to return^ here?" Then turning 
to Maurice: "Isn't it enough that your father has nearly died 
for you and through you? Are you so anxious for his recap- 
ture that you return here to set our enemies on his track? Be 
off at once !" 

Utterly abashed, it was as much as Maurice could do to 
falter his excuses; uncertainty, he said, had seemed worse to 
him than death; he had heard of M. Lacheneur's execution; 
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he had started off at once without reflection and only asked 
to see his father and embrace his mother before leaving again. 

The priest was inflexible. "The slightest emotion might kill 
your father," he declared; "and I should cause your mother 
the greatest anxiety if I told her of your return, and the 
dangers to which you have foolishly exposed yourself. Come, 
go at once, and cross the frontier again this very night." 

The scene had been witnessed by Jean Lacheneur, who now 
approached. "The time has come for me to take my leave," 
said he, "I shall go with Maurice. But I scarcely think that 
the highway's the right place for my sister. You would cap 
all your kindness, Monsieur le Cure, if you would only per- 
suade Father Poignot to let her remain here, and if you would 
watch over her yourself." 

The abbe deliberated for a moment, and then hurriedly re- 
plied: "So be it; but go at once; your name is not on the 
proscribed list. You will not be pursued," 

Suddenly separated from his wife in this fashion, Maurice 
wished to confer with her, to give her some parting advice; 
but the abbe did not allow him an opportunity to do so. "Go, 
go at once," he insisted. "Farewell !" 

The priest's intentions were excellent, no doubt, but in point 
of fact he was too hasty. At the very moment when Maurice 
stood sorely in need of wise and temperate counsel he was 
handed over to Jean Lacheneur's pernicious influence. Scarcely 
were they outside the house than the latter remarked: "We 
have to thank the Sairmeuses and the Marquis de Courtomieu 
for all this. I don't even know where they have thrown my 
father's corpse. I, his son, was even debarred from embracing 
him before he was traitorously murdered." He spoke in a 
harsh, bitter voice, laughing the while in a strange discordant 
fashion. "And yet," he continued, "if we climbed that hill we 
should be able to see the Chateau de Sairmeuse brightly illumi- 
nated. They are celebrating the marriage of Martial de Sair- 
meuse and Blanche de Courtomieu. We are friendless outcasts, 
succorless and shelterless, but they are feasting and making 
merry." 

Less than this would have sufficed to rekindle Maurice's 
wrath. Yes, these Sairmeuses and these Courtornieus had killed 
the elder Lacheneur, and they had betrayed the Baron d'Escor- 
val, and delivered him up— a mangled corpse — to his suffering 
relatives. "It would be a rightful vengeance to disturb their 
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merrymaking now, and in the midst of hundreds of assembled 
guests denounce their cruelty and perfidy." "I will start at 
once," exclaimed Maurice, "I will challenge Martial in the 
presence of the revalers." 

But Jean interrupted him. "No, don't do that ! The cowards 
would arrest you. Write to the young marquis, and I will take 
your letter." 

Corporal Bavois, who heard the conversation, did not make 
the slightest attempt to oppose this foolish enterprise. Indeed, 
he thought the undertaking quite natural, under the circum- 
stances, and esteemed his young friends all the more for their 
rashness. They all three entered the first wine-shop they came 
across, and Maurice wrote the challenge which was confided to 
Jean Lacheneur. 

The only object which Jean had in view was to disturb the 
bridal ball at the Chateau de Sairmeuse. He merely hoped to 
provoke a scandal which would disgrace Martial and his rela- 
tives in the eyes of all their friends; for he did not for one 
moment imagine that the young marquis would accept Mau- 
rice's challenge. While waiting for Martial in the hall of the 
chateau, he sought to compose a fitting attitude, striving to 
steel himself against the sneering scorn with which he expected 
the young nobleman would receive him. Martial's kindly greet- 
ing was so unlooked for that Jean was at first quite discon- 
certed, and he did not recover his assurance until he perceived 
how cruelly Maurice's insulting letter made the marquis sufiFer. 
When the latter seized him by the arm and led him upstairs, 
he offered no resistance ; and as they crossed the brightly-lighted 
drawing-rooms and passed through the throng of astonished 
guests, his surprise was so intense that he forgot both his 
heavy shoes and peasant's blouse. Breathless with anxiety, he 
wondered what was coming. Then standing on the threshold 
of the little saloon leading out of the grand hall he heard Mar- 
tial read Maurice d'Escorval's letter aloud, and finally saw him, 
frantic with passion, throw the missive in his father-in-law's 
face. It might have been supposed that these incidents did not 
in the least afiPect Jean Lacheneur, who stood by cold and un- 
moved, with compressed lips and downcast eyes. However, 
appearances were deceitful, for in reality his heart throbbed 
with exultation; and if he lowered his eyes, it was only to 
conceal the joy that sparkled in them. He had not hoped for 
so prompt and so terrible a revenge. 
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Nor was this all. After brutally pushing Blanche, his newly- 
wedded wife, aside when she attempted to detain him, Martial 
again seized Jean Lacheneur's arm. ''Now/' said he, "follow 
me!" 

Jean still obeyed him without uttering a word. They again 
crossed the grand hall, and on passing out into an anteroom. 
Martial took a candle burning on a side table, and opened a 
little door leading to a private staircase. "Where are you 
taking me?" inquired Jean. 

Martial, in his haste, was already a third of the way up the 
flight. "Are you afraid ?" he asked, turning round. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. "If you put it in that 
way, let us go on," he coldly replied. 

They entered the room which Martial had occupied since 
taking possession of the chateau. It was the same room that 
had once belonged to Jean Lacheneur; and nothing in it had 
been changed. The whilom steward's son recognized the 
brightly-flowered curtains, the figures on the carpet, and even 
an old armchair ensconced wherein he had read many a novel 
in secret. Martial hastened to a small writing-desk, and drew 
therefrom a folded paper which he slipped into his pocket. 
"Now," said he, "let us be off. We must avoid another scene. 
My father and my wife will be looking for me. I will explain 
everything when we are outside." 

They hastily descended the staircase, passed through the 
gardens, and soon reached the long avenue. Then Jean Lache- 
neur suddenly paused. "After all," said he, "it was scarcely 
necessary for me to wait so long for a simple yes or no. Have 
you decided? What answer am I to give Maurice d'Escorval?" 

"None at all. You will take me to him. I must see him 
and speak with him in order to justify myself. Let us 
proceed !" 

But Jean did not move. "What you ask is impossible!" he 
replied. 

"Why so?" 

"Because Maurice is pursued. If he is captured, he will be 
tried and undoubtedly condemned to death. He is now in a 
safe retreat, and I have no right to disclose it." In point of 
fact, Maurice's safe retreat, for the time being, was only a 
neighboring wood, where, in the corporal's company, he was 
waiting for Jean's return. But the latter could not resist the 
temptation to make this insinuating remark, which, by reason 
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of its covert character, was far more insulting than if he had 
simply said : "We fear informers !" 

Strange as it may appear, and proud and violent as was 
Martial's nature, he did not resent the insult. "So you distrust 
me !" he merely said. Jean Lacheneur was silent — another in- 
sult. "And yet," insisted Martial, "after what you've just seen 
and heard you can't possibly suspect me of having cut the ropes 
I carried to the baron." 

"No ! I'm convinced that you didn't do it." 

"You saw how I punished the man who had dared to com- 
promise my honor. And this man is the father of the girl I 
married to-day." 

"Oh, I saw and heard everything, but as for taking you to 
Maurice, I must still reply: 'Impossible!'" 

No doubt the younger Lacheneur's severity was unjust; how- 
ever. Martial did not rebel against it. He merely drew from 
his pocket the paper which he had taken from his desk a few 
minutes previously, and handed it to Jean. "You doubt my 
word," he said grimly. "I shall not forget to punish those 
whose fault it is. However, here is a proof of my sincerity 
which I expect you to give to Maurice, and which must convince 
even you." 

"What proof is it?" 

"Why, the very letter in exchange for which we facilitated 
the baron's escape. A presentiment I can't explain prevented 
me from burning it, and now I'm very glad I didn't. Take it, 
and do what you choose with it." 

Any one but Jean Lacheneur would have appreciated the 
young marquis's candor, and have been touched by the con- 
fidence he displayed. But Jean's hatred was implacable, and 
the more humble his enemy showed himself, the more deter- 
mined he was to carry out the project of vengeance maturing 
in his brain. His only reply to Martial's last remark was a 
promise to give the letter to Maurice. 

"It should be a bond of alliance, it seems to me," said Mar- 
tial, gently. 

"A bond of alliance!" rejoined Jean with a threatening 
gesture. "You are too fast, Monsieur le Marquis! Have you 
forgotten all the blood that flows between us? You didn't cut 
the ropes; but who condemned the Baron d'Escorval to death? 
Wasn't it your father, the Due de Sairmeuse? An alliance! 
why, you must have forgotten that you and yours sent my 
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father to the scaffold ! How have you rewarded the man whose 
honesty gave you back a fortune? By murdering him and 
ruining his daughter's reputation." 
"I offered my name and fortune to your sister." 
T would have killed her with my own hand had she accepted 
your offer. Take that as a proof that I don't forget; and if 
any great disgrace ever tarnishes the proud name of Sairmeuse, 
think of Jean Lacheneur. My hand will be in it." He was 
so frantic with passion that he forgot his usual caution. How- 
ever, after a great effort he recovered his self-possession, and 
added in calmer tones : "If you are so desirous of seeing Mau- 
rice, be at La Reche to-morrow at noon. He will be there." 
With these words he turned abruptly aside, sprang over the 
fence skirting the avenue, and vanished into the darkness. 

"Jean," cried Martial, in almost supplicating tones; "Jean, 
come back — listen to me!" There was no reply. The young 
marquis stood bewildered in the middle of the road; and little 
short of a miracle prevented his being run over by a horseman 
galloping in the direction of Montaignac. The latter's shouts 
to get out of the way awakened him from his dream, and as 
the cold night breeze fanned his forehead he was able to .collect 
his thoughts and judge his conduct. Ah, there was no denying 
it. He, the professed skeptic, a man who, despite his youth, 
boasted of his indifference and insensibility, had forgotten all 
self-control. He had acted generously, no doubt, but after all 
he had created a terrible scandal, all to no purpose. When 
Blanche, his wife, had accused Marie-Anne of being the cause 
of his frenzy, she had not been entirely wrong. For though 
Martial might regard all other opinions with disdain, the thought 
that Marie-Anne despised him, and considered him a traitor 
and a coward, had, in truth, made him perfectly frantic. It 
was for her sake that on the impulse of the moment he had 
resorted to such a startling justification. And if he had begged 
Jean to lead him to Maurice d'Escorval, it was because he 
hoped to find Marie- Anne not far off, and to say to her : "Ap- 
pearances were against me, but I am innocent; and have proved 
it by unmasking the real culprit." It was to Marie- Anne that 
he wished Chanlouineau's circular to be given, thinking that 
she, at least, would be surprised at his generosity. And yet 
all his expectations had been disappointed. "It will be the 
devil to arrange!" he thought; "but nonsense! it will be for- 
gotten in a month. The best way is to face those gossips at 
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once: I will return immediately." He said: "I will return," 
in the most deliberate manner; but his courage grew weaker 
at each successive step he took in the direction of the chateau. 
The guests must have already left, and Martial concluded that 
he would probably find himself alone with his young wife, his 
father, and the Marquis de Courtornieu, whose reproaches, 
tears, and threats he would be obliged to encounter. *'No," 
muttered he. "After all, let them have a night to calm them-r 
selves. I will not appear until to-morrow." 

But where should he sleep? He was in evening dress and 
bareheaded, and the night was chilly. On reflection he recol- 
lected his father's house at Montaignac. "I shall find a bed 
there," he thought, "servants, a fire, and a change of clothing 
— and to-morrow, a horse to come back again." The walk was 
a long one, no doubt; however, in his -present mood, this cir- 
cumstance did not displease him. The servant who came to 
open the door when he knocked was at first speechless with 
astonishment. "You, Monsieur le Marquis!" he exclaimed at 
last. 

"Yes, it's I. Light a good fire in the drawing-room, and 
bring me a change of clothes." The valet obeyed, and soon 
Martial found himself alone, stretched on a sofa in front of 
the blazing logs. "It would be a good thing to sleep and forget 
my troubles," he thought; and accordingly he tried to do so, 
but it was almost dawn when at last he fell into a feverish 
slumber. 

He woke up again at nine o'clock, gave the necessary instruc- 
tions for breakfast, and was eating with a good appetite, when 
suddenly he remembered his rendezvous with Maurice. He 
ordered a horse and set out at once, reaching La Reche at half- 
past eleven o'clock. The others had not yet arrived; so he 
fastened his horse by the bridle to a tree near by, and leisurely 
climbed to the summit of the hill. It was here that Lacheneur's 
cottage had formerly stood, and the four walls still remained 
standing, blackened by fire. Martial was gazing at the ruins, 
not without a feeling of emotion, when he heard the branches 
crackle in the adjacent cover. He turned, and perceived that 
Maurice, Jean, and Corporal Bavois were approaching. The 
old soldier carried under his arm, in a piece of green serge, a 
couple of swords which Jean Lacheneur had borrowed from a 
retired officer at Montaignac during the night. "We are sorry 
to have kept you waiting," began Maurice, "but you will 
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observe that it is not yet noon. Since we scarcely expected to 
see you — ** 

"I was too anxious to justify myself not to be here early," 
interrupted Martial. 

Maurice shrugged his shoulders disdainfully. 'This is not 
a question of self -justification, but one of fighting/' he abruptly 
replied. 

Insulting as were the words and the gesture that accom- 
panied them, Martial never so much as winced. "Grief has 
made you unjust," said he, gently, "or M. Lacheneur has not 
told you everything." 

"Yes, Jean has told me everything." 

"Well, then?" 

Martial's coolness drove Maurice frantic. "Well," he re- 
plied, with extreme violence, "my hatred is unabated even if 
my scorn is diminished. I have waited for this occasion ever 
since the day we met on the square at Sairmeuse in Mademoi- 
selle Lacheneur's presence. You said to me then: 'We shall 
meet again.' And now here we stand face to face. What 
insults must I heap upon you to decide you to fight?" 

With a threatening gesture Martial seized one of the swords 
which Bavois offered him, and assumed an attitude of defense. 
"You will have it so," said he in a husky voice. "The thought 
of Marie-Anne can no longer save you." 

But the blades had scarcely crossed before a cry from Jean 
arrested the combat. "The soldiers!" he exclaimed; "we are 
betrayed." A dozen gendarmes were indeed approaching at full 
speed. 

"Ah ! I spoke the truth I" exclaimed Maurice. "The coward 
came, but the guards accompanied him." He bounded back, 
and breaking his sword over his knee, hurled the fragments in 
Martial's face. "Here, miserable wretch !" he cried. 

"Wretch!" repeated Jean and Corporal Bavois, "traitor! 
coward!" And then they fled, leaving Martial literally thun- 
derstruck. 

He struggled hard to regain his composure. The soldiers 
were swiftly approaching; he ran to meet them, and addressing 
the officer in command, imperiously inquired: "Do you know 
who I am?" 

"Yes," replied the brigadier, respectfully, "you are the Due 
de Sairmeuse's son." 

"Very well ! I forbid you to follow those men." 
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The brigadier hesitated at first; then in a decided tone he 
replied : *1 can't obey you, sir. I have my orders." And turn- 
ing to his men, he added, "Forward !" 

He was about to set the example, when Martial seized him 
by the arm: "At least you will not refuse to tell me who sent 
you here?" 

"Who sent us? The colonel, of course, in obedience to orders 
from the grand provost, M. d'Courtomieu. He sent the order 
last night. We have been hidden near here ever since daybreak. 
But thunder I let go your hold, I must be off." 

He galloped away, and Martial, staggering like a drunken 
man, descended the slope, and remounted his horse. But in- 
stead of repairing to the Chateau of Sairmeuse, he returned 
to Montaignac, and passed the remainder of the afternoon in 
the solitude of his own room. That evening he sent two letters 
to Sairmeuse — one to his father, and the other to his wife. 




MARTIAL certainly imagined that he had created a terrible 
scandal on the evening of his marriage; but he had no 
conception of the reality. Had a thunderbolt burst in these 
gilded halls, the guests at Sairmeuse could not have been more 
amazed and horrified than they were by the scene presented 
to their view. The whole assembly shuddered when Martial, 
in his wrath, flung the crumpled letter full in the Marquis de 
Courtomieu's face. And when the latter sank back into an 
armchair, several young ladies of extreme sensibility actually 
fainted away. The young marquis had departed, taking Jean 
Lacheneur with him, and yet the guests stood as motionless as 
statues, pale, mute, and stupefied. It was Blanche who broke 
the spell. While the Marquis de Courtornieu was panting for 
breath--while the Due de Sairmeuse stood trembling and speech- 
less with suppressed anger — the young marquise made an 
heroic attempt to save the situation. With her hand still aching 
from Martial's brutal clasp, her heart swelling with rage and 
hatred, and her face whiter than her bridal veil, she yet had 
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sufficient strength to restrain her tears and force her lips to 
smile. ''Really this is placing too much importance on a trifling 
misunderstanding which will be explained to-morrow/' she 
said, almost gaily, to those nearest her. And stepping into the 
middle of the hall she made a sign to the musicians to play a 
country dance. 

But scarcely had the first note sounded, than, as if by unani- 
mous consent, the whole company hastened toward the door. 
It might have been supposed that the chateau was on fire, for 
the guests did not withdraw, they actually fled. An hour 
previously, the Marquis de Courtomieu and the Due de Sair- 
raeuse had been overwhelmed with the most obsequious homage 
and adulation. But now there was not one in all the assembly 
daring enough to take them openly by the hand. Just when they 
both believed themselves all-powerful they were rudely pre- 
cipitated from their lordly eminence. Indeed disgrace, and per- 
haps punishment, were to be their portion. Heroic to the last, 
however, the abandoned bride endeavored to stay the tide of 
retreating guests. Standing near the door, and with her most 
bewitching smile upon her lips, Blanche spared neither flattering 
words nor entreaties in her efforts to retain the deserters. 
The attempt was vain; and, in point of fact, many were not 
sorry of this opportunity to repay the young Marquise de 
Sairmeuse for all her past disdain and criticism. Soon, of 
all the guests, there only remained one old gentleman who, on 
account of his gout, had deemed it prudent not to mingle with 
the crowd. He bowed as he passed before Blanche, and could 
not even restrain a blush, for he rightly considered that 
this swift flight was a cruel insult for the abandoned bride. 
Still, what could he do alone? Under the circumstances, his 
presence would prove irksome, and so he departed like the 
others. 

Blanche was now alone, and there was no longer any necessity 
for constraint. There were no more curious witnesses to enjoy 
her sufferings and comment upon them. With a furious gesture 
she tore her bridal veil and wreath of orange flowers from her 
head, and trampled them under foot "Extinguish the lights 
everywhere !" she cried to a servant passing by, stamping her 
foot angrily, and speaking as imperiously as if she had been in 
her father's house and not at Sairmeuse. The lackey obeyed 
her, and then, with flashing eyes and disheveled hair, she 
hastened to the little drawing-room at the end of the halL 
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Several servants stood round the marquis, who was lying back 
in his chair with a swollen, purple face, as if he had been 
stricken with apoplexy. 

"All the blood in his body has flown to his head/' remarked 
the duke, with a shrug of his shoulders. His grace was furious. 
He scarcely knew whom he was most angry with — with Martial 
or the Marquis de Courtomieu. The former, by his public 
confession, had certainly imperiled, if not ruined, their political 
future. But, on the other hand, the Marquis de Courtornieu 
had cast on the Sairmeuses the odium of an act of treason 
revolting to any honorable heart. The duke was watching the 
clustering servants with a contracted brow when his daughter- 
in-law entered the room. She paused before him, and angrily 
exclaimed : "Why did you remain here while I was left alone 
to endure such humiliation. Ah! if I had been a man! All 
our guests have fled, monsieur — ^all of them !" 

M. de Sairmeuse sprang up. "Ah, well I what if they have. 
Let them go to the devil!" Among all the invited ones who 
had just left his house, there was not one whom his grace 
really regretted — not one whom he regarded as an equal. In 
giving a marriage feast for his son, he had invited all the 
petty nobility and gentry of the neighborhood. They had come — 
very well! They had fled — ban voyage! If the duke cared at 
all for their desertion, it was only because it presaged with 
terrible eloquence the disgrace that was to come. Still he tried 
to deceive himself. "They will come back again, madame," 
said he; "you will see them return, humble and repentant! 
But where can Martial be ?" 

Blanche's eyes flashed but she made no reply. 

"Did he go away with the son of that rascal, Lacheneur?" 

"I believe so." 

"It won't be long before he returns — " 

"Who can say?" 

M. de Sairmeuse struck the mantelpiece with his clenched 
fist. "My God 1" he exclaimed, "this is an overwhelming mis- 
fortune." The young wife believed that he was anxious and 
angry on her account. But she was mistaken; for his grace 
was only thinking of his disappointed ambition. Whatever 
he might pretend, the duke secretly admitted his son's intel- 
lectual superiority and genius for intrigue, and he was now 
extremely anxious to consult him. "He has wrought this evil," 
he murmured: "it is for him to repair it! And he is capable 
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of doing so if he chooses." Then, aloud, he resumed : "Martial 
must be found — ^he must be found — " 

With an angry gesture Blanche interrupted him. "You 
must look for Marie-Anne Lacheneur if you wish to find my 
husband/' said she. 

The duke was of the same opinion, but he dared not admit 
it. "Anger leads you astray, marquise," said he. 

"I know what I say," was the curt response. 

"No, believe me. Martial will soon make his appearance. 
If he went away, he will soon return. The servants shall go 
for him at once, or I will go for him myself — " 

The duke left the room with a muttered oath, and Blanche 
approached her father, who still seemed to be unconscious. She 
seized his arm and shook it roughly, peremptorily exclaiming, 
"Father, father!" This voice, which had so often made the 
Marquis de Courtornieu tremble, proved more efficacious than 
eau de Cologne. "I wish to speak with you," added Blanche: 
"do you hear me?" 

The marquis dared not disobey; he slowly opened his eyes 
and raised himself from his recumbent position. "Ah! how 
I suffer !" he groaned, "how I suffer !" 

His daughter glanced at him scornfully, and then in a tone of 
bitter irony remarked : "Do you think that I'm in paradise ?" 

"Speak," sighed the marquis. "What do you wish to say?" 

The bride turned haughtily to the servants and imperiously 
ordered them to leave the room. When they had done so and 
she had locked the door : "Let us speak of Martial," she began. 

At the sound of his son-in-law's name the marquis bounded 
from his chair with clenched fists. "Ah, the wretch!" he 
exclaimed. 

"Martial is my husband, father." 

"And youl after what he has done — ^you dare to defend 
him?" 

"I don't defend him ; but I don't wish him to be murdered." 
At that moment the news of Martial's death would have given 
the Marquis de Courtornieu infinite satisfaction. "You heard, 
father," continued Blanche, "that young D'Escoval appointed 
a meeting for to-morrow, at midday, at La Reche. I know 
Martial; he has been insulted, and will go there. Will he en- 
counter a loyal adversary? No. He will find a band of assas- 
sins. You alone can prevent him from being murdered." 

"I— and how?" 
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**By sending some soldiers to La Reche, with orders to con- 
ceal themselves in the grove — with orders to arrest these mui^ 
derers at the proper moment." 

The marquis gravely shook his head. "If I do that," said 
he, "Martial is quite capable — " 

"Of anything I — ^yes, I know it. But what does it matter to 
you, since I am willing to assume the responsibility?" 

M. de Courtomieu looked at his daughter inquisitively, and 
if she had been less excited as she insisted on the necessity of 
sending instructions of Montaignac at once, she would have 
discerned a gleam of malice in his eye. The marquis was 
thinking that this would afford him an ample revenge, since 
he could easily bring dishonor on Martial, who had shown so 
Kttle regard for the honor of others. "Very well, then; since 
you will have it so, it shall be done," he said, with feigned 
reluctance. 

His daughter hastily procured ink and pens, and then with 
trembling hands he prepared a series of minute instructions for 
the commander at Montaignac. Blanche herself gave the 
letter to a servant, with directions to start at once; and it 
was not until she had seen him set off at a gallop that she went 
to her own apartment, that luxurious bridal chamber which 
Martial had so sumptuously adorned. But now its splendor 
only aggravated the misery of the deserted wife, for that 
she was deserted she did not for a moment doubt. She felt 
sure that her husband would not return, and had no faith 
whatever in the promises of the Due de Sairmeuse, who at 
diat moment was searching through the neighborhood with a 
party of servants. Where could the truant be? With Marie- 
Anne most assuredly — and at the thought a wild desire to 
wreak vengeance on her rival took possession of Blanche's 
heart. She did not sleep that night, she did not even undress, 
but when morning came she exchanged her snowy bridal robe 
for a black dress, and wandered through the grounds like a 
restless spirit. Most of the day, however, she spent shut up 
in her room, refusing to allow either the duke or her father 
to enter. 

At about eight o'clock in the evening tidings came from 
Martial. A servant brought two letters ; one sent by the young 
marquis to his father, and the other to his wife. For a moment 
Blanche hesitated to open the one addressed to her. It would 
determine her destiny, and she felt afraid. At last, however, 
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she broke the seal and read: "Madame— Between you and me 
all is ended ; reconciliation is impossible. ' From tiiis moment 
you are free. I esteem you enough to hope that you will respect 
the name of Sairmeuse, from whkh I can not relieve you. You 
will agree with me, I am sure, in thinking a quiet separation 
preferable to the scandal of le|^ proceedings. My lawyer will 
pay you an allowance befitting the wife of a man whose income 
amounts to five hundred thousand francs. — Martial de Sair- 

MEUSE.'' 

Blanche staggered beneath the terrible blow. She was indeed 
deserted — and deserted, as she supposed, for another. "Ah I" 
she exclaimed, "that creature ! that creature ! I will kill her !" 

While Blanche was measuring the extent of her misfortune 
his grace the Due de Sairmeuse raved and swore. After a 
fruitless search for his son he returned to the chateau, and 
began a continuous tramp to and fro in the great hall. On the 
morrow he scarcely ate, and was well-nigh sinking from weari- 
ness when his son's letter was handed him. It was very brief. 
Martial did not vouchsafe any explanation; he did not even 
mention the conjugal separation he had determined on, but 
merely wrote: "I can not return to Sairmeuse, and yet it is 
of the utmost importance that I should see you. You will, I 
trust, approve the resolution I have taken when I explain the 
reasons that have guided me in adopting it. Come to Montai- 
gnac, then, the sooner the better, I am waiting for you." 

Had he listened to the prompting of his own impatience, his 
grace would have started at once. But he could not abandon 
the Marquis de Courtomieu and his son's wife in this abrupt 
fashion. He must at least see them, speak to them, and warn 
them of his intended departure. He attempted to do this in 
vain. Blanche had shut herself up in her own apartments, 
and remained deaf to all entreaties for admittance. Her father 
had been put to bed, and the physician who had been summoned 
to attend him, declared that the marquis was well-nigh at 
death's door. The duke was therefore obliged to resign himself 
to the prospect of another night of suspense, which was almost 
intolerable to such a nature as his. "However," thought he, 
"to-morrow, after breakfast, I will find some pretext to escape, 
without telling them I am going to see Martial." 

He was spared this trouble, for on the following morning at 
about nine o'clock, while he was dressing, a servant came to 
inform him that M. de Courtomieu and his daughter were wait- 

12— Vol. II— Gab. 
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ing to speak with him in the drawing-room. Much surprised, 
he hastened downstairs. As he entered the room, the marquis, 
who was seated in an armchair, rose to his feet, leaning for 
support on Aunt Medea's shoulder ; while Blanche, who was as 
pale as if every drop of blood had been drawn from her veins, 
stepped forward: "We are going. Monsieur le Due," she said 
coldly, "and we wish to bid you farewell." 

"What! you are going? Will you not — " 

The young bride interrupted him with a mournful gesture, 
and drew Martial's letter from her bosom. "Will you do me 
the favor to peruse this?" she said, handing the missive to 
his grace. 

The duke glanced over the short epistle, and his astonish- 
ment was so intense that he could not even find an oath. "In- 
comprehensible !" he faltered; "incomprehensible!" 

"Incomprehensible, indeed," repeated the young wife sadly, 
but without bitterness. "I was married yesterday ; to-day I am 
deserted. It would have been more generous to have reflected 
the evening before and not the next day. Tell Martial, how- 
ever, that I forgive him for having destroyed my life, for hav- 
ing made me the most unhappy of women. I also forgive him 
for the supreme insult of speaking to me of his fortune. I 
trust he may be happy. Farewell, Monsieur le Due, we shall 
never meet again. Farewell !" 

With these words she took her father's arm, and they were 
about to retire when M. de Sairmeuse hastily threw himself 
between them and the door. "You shall not go away like this !" 
he exclaimed. "I will not suffer it. Wait at least until I have 
seen Martial. Perhaps he is not so guilty as you suppose — " 

"Enough!" interrupted the marquis; "enough! This is one 
of those outrages which can never be repaired. May your con- 
science forgive you, as I myself forgive you. Farewell !" 

This was said with such a conventional air of benevolence, 
and with such entire harmony of intonation and gesture, that 
M. de Sairmeuse was perfectly bewildered. With a dazed air 
he watched the marquis and his daughter depart, and they had 
been gone some moments before he recovered himself suffi- 
ciently to exclaim: "The old hypocrite! does he believe me to 
be his dupe?" His dupe! M. de Sairmeuse was so far from 
being his dupe that his next thought was: "What's going to 
follow this farce? If he says he forgives us, that means that 
he has some crushing blow in store for us." This idea soon 
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ripemig into conviction made his grace fed apprehensive, for 
he did not qnite see how he wonld cope successfully with the 
perfidious marqtiis. "But Martial is a match for him P' he at 
last exclaimed. **Yes, I must see Martial at once.** 

So great was his anxiety that he lent a helx>ing hand in har- 
nessing the horses he had ordered, and when the vehicle was 
ready he announced his determination to drive himself. As he 
urged the horses furiously onward, he tried to reflect, hut the 
most contradictory ideas were seething in his brain, and he 
lost all power of looking at the situation calmly. He burst into 
Martial's room like a bombshell. "I certainly think you must 
have gone mad, marquis," he exclaimed. **That is the only 
valid excuse you can offer." 

But Martial, who had been expecting the visit, had fully pre- 
pared himself for some such remark. "Never, on the contrary, 
have I felt more calm and composed in mind," he replied, "than 
I am now. Allow me to ask you one question. Was it you 
who sent the gendarmes to the meeting which Maurice d'Es- 
corval appointed?" 

"Marquis !" 

"Very well I Then it was another act of infamy to be scored 
against the Marquis de Courtornieu." 

The duke made no reply. In spite of all his faults and vices, 
this haughty nobleman retained those characteristics of the old 
French aristocracy — fidelity to his word and undoubted valor. 
He thought it perfectly natural, even necessary, that Martial 
should fight with Maurice; and he considered it a contemptible 
proceeding to send armed soldiers to seize an honest and con- 
fiding opponent. 

"This is the second time," resumed Martial, "that this scoun- 
drel has tried to dishonor our name; and if I am to convince 
people of the truth of this assertion, I must break off all con- 
nection with him and his daughter. I have done so, and I 
don't regret it, for I only married her out of deference to your 
wishes, and because it seemed necessary for me to marry, and 
because all women, excepting one, who can never be mine, are 
alike to me." 

Such utterances were scarcely calculated to reassure the 
duke. "This sentiment is very noble, no doubt," said he ; "but 
it has none the less ruined the political prospects of our house." 

An almost imperceptible smile curved Martial's lips. "I 
believe, on the contrary, I have saved them," replied he. "It 
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is useless for us to attempt to deceive ourselves ; this affair of 
the insurrection has been abominable, and you ought to bless 
the opportunity this quarrel gives you to free yourself from 
all responsibility in it You must go to Paris at once, and see 
the Due de Richelieu — ^nay, the king himself, and with a little 
address, you can throw all the odium on the Marquis de Cour- 
tornieu, and retain for yourself only the prestige of the valuable 
services you have rendered," 

The duke's face brightened. "Zounds, marquis!" he ex- 
claimed ; "that is a good idea ! In the future I shall be infinitely 
less afraid of Courtomieu." 

Martial remained thoughtful. 'Tt is not the Marquis de 
Courtornieu that I fear," he murmured, "but his daughter — ^my 
wife." 




T N the country, news flies from mouth to mouth with incon- 
-^ ceivable rapidity, and, strange as it may seem, the scene 
at the Chateau de Sairmeuse was known of at Father Poignot's 
farmhouse that same night. After Maurice, Jean Lacheneur, 
and Bavois left the farm, promising to recross the frontier as 
quickly as possible, the Abbe Midon decided not to acquaint 
M. d'Escorval either with his son's return, or Marie-Anne's 
presence in the house. The baron's condition was so critical 
that the merest trifle might turn the scale. At about ten o'clock 
he fell asleep, and the abbe and Madame d'Escorval then went 
downstairs to talk with Marie- Anne. They were sitting together 
when Poignot's eldest son came home in a state of great ex- 
citement. He had gone out after supper with some of his 
acquaintances to admire the splendors of the Sairmeuse fete, 
and he now came rushing back to relate the strange events of 
the evening to his father's guests. "It is inconceivable !" mur- 
mured the abbe when the lad had finished his narrative. The 
worthy ecclesiastic fully understood that these strange events 
would probably render their situation more perilous than ever. 
"I can not understand," added he, "how Maurice could commit 
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such an act of folly after what I had just said to him. The 
baron has no worse enemy than his own son." 

In the course of the following day the inmates of the farmhouse 
heard of the meeting at La Reche; a peasant who had witnessed 
the preliminaries of the duel from a distance being able to give 
them the fullest details. He had seen the two adversaries take 
their places, and had then perceived the soldiers hasten to the 
spot. After a brief parley with the young Marquis de Sair- 
meuse, they had started off in pursuit of Maurice, Jean, and 
Bavois, fortunately, however, without overtaking them ; for this 
peasant had met the same troopers again five hours later, when 
they were harassed and furious ; the officer in command declar- 
ing that their failure was due to Martial, who had detained them. 
That same day, moreover, Father Poignot informed the abbe 
that the Due de Sairmeuse and the Marquis de Courtornieu 
were at variance. Their quarrel was the talk of the district. 
The marquis had returned home with his daughter, and the 
duke had gone to Montaignac. The abbe's anxiety on receiv- 
ing this intelligence was so intense that, strive as he might, he 
couM not conceal it from the Baron d'Escorval. "You have 
heard some bad news, my friend," said the latter. 

"Nothing, absolutely nothing." 

"Some new danger threatens us." 

"None, none at all." 

But the priest's protestations did not convince the wounded 
man. "Oh, don't deny it!" he exclaimed. "On the night be- 
fore last, when you came into my room after I woke up, you 
were paler than death, and my wife had certainly been crying. 
What does all this mean?" As a rule, when the cure did not 
wish to reply to his patient's questions, it sufficed to tell him 
that conversation and excitement would retard his recovery; 
but this time the baron was not so docile. "It will be very 
easy for you to restore my peace of mind," he continued. "Con- 
fess now, you are afraid they may discover my retreat. This fear 
is torturing me also. Very well, swear to me that you will not 
let them take me alive, and then my mind will be at rest." 

"I can't take such an oath as that," said the cure, turning pale. 

"And why not?" insisted M. d'Escorval. "If I am recap- 
tured, what will happen? They will nurse me, and then, as 
soon as I can stand on my feet, they will shoot me down again. 
Would it be a crime to save me from such suffering? You are 
my best friend; swear you will render me this supreme service. 
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Would you have me curse you for saving my life?" The abbe 
offered no verbal reply; but his eye, voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, turned with a peculiar expression to the medicine chest 
standing upon the table near by. 

Did he wish to be understood as saying: ''I will do nothing 
myself, but you will find a poison there?" 

At all events M. d'Escorval understood him so; and it was 
in a tone of gratitude that he murmured: "Thanks!" He 
breathed more freely now that he felt he was master of his 
life, and from that hour his condition, so long desperate, began 
steadily to improve. 

Day after day passed by, and yet the abbe's gloomy appre- 
hensions were not realized. Instead of fomenting reprisals, 
the scandal at the Chateau de Sairmeuse, and the imprudent 
temerity of which Maurice and Jean Lacheneur had been guilty, 
seemed actually to have frightened the authorities into in- 
creased indulgence; and it might have been reasonably sup- 
posed that they quite had forgotten, and wished every one else 
to forget, all about Lacheneur's conspiracy, and the slaughter 
which had followed it. The inmates of the farmhouse soon learned 
that Maurice and his friend the corporal had succeeded in 
reaching Piedmont ; though nothing was heard of Jean Lache- 
neur, who had probably remained in France. However, his 
safety was scarcely to be feared for, as he was not upon the 
proscribed list. Later on it was rumored that the Marquis de 
Courtornieu was ill, and that Blanche, his daughter, did not 
leave his bedside; and then just afterward Father Poignot, re- 
turning from an excursion to Montaignac, reported that the 
Due de Sairmeuse had lately passed a week in Paris, and that 
he was now on his way home with one more decoration — ^a 
convincing proof that he was still in the enjoyment of royal 
favor. What was of more importance was, that his grace suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an order for the release of all the conspira- 
tors still detained in prison. It was impossible to doubt this 
news which the Montaignac papers formally chronicled on the 
following day. The abbe attributed this sudden and happy 
change of prospects to the quarrel between the duke and the 
Marquis de Courtornieu, and such indeed was the universal 
opinion in the neighborhood. Even the retired officers re- 
marked: "The duke is decidedly better than he was supposed 
to be ; if he was so severe, it is only because he was influenced 
by his colleague, the odious provost marshal." 
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Marie-Anne alone suspected the truth. A secret presenti- 
ment told her that it was Martial de Sairmeuse who was work- 
ing all these changes, hy utilizing his ascendency over his 
father's mind. "And it is for your sake," whispered an inward 
voice, "that Martial is working in this fashion. He cares noth- 
ing for the obscure peasant prisoners, whose names he does 
not even know! If he protects them, it is only that he may 
have a right to protect you, and those whom you love !" With 
these thoughts in her mind she could but feel her aversion for 
Martial diminish. Was not his conduct trtdy noble? She had 
to confess it was, and yet the thought of this ardent passion 
which she had inspired never once quickened the throbbing 
of Marie- Anne's heart. Alas! it seemed as if nothing were 
capable of touching her heart now. She was but the ghost of 
her former self. ' She would sit for whole days motionless in 
her chair, her eyes fixed upon vacancy, her lips contracted as 
if by a spasm, while great tears rolled silently down her cheeks. 
The Abbe Midon, who was very anxious on her account, often 
tried to question her. "You are suffering, my child," he said 
kindly one afternoon. "What is the matter?" 

"Nothing, Monsieur le Cure. I am not ill." 

"Won't you confide in me? Am I not your friend? What 
do you fear?" 

She shook her head sadly and replied: "I have nothing to 
confide." She said this, and yet she was dying of sorrow and 
anguish. Faithful to the promise she had made to Maurice, 
she had never spoken of her condition, or of the marriage sol- 
emnized in the little church at Vigano. And she saw with in- 
expressible terror the moment when she could no longer keep 
her secret slowly approaching. Her agony was frightful, but 
what could she do? Fly! but where could she go? And by 
going, would she not lose all chance of hearing from Maurice, 
which was the only hope that sustained her in this trying hour ? 
Still she had almost determined on flight when circumstances 
— providentially, it seemed to her— came to her aid. 

Money was needed at the farm. The fugitives were unable 
to obtain any without betraying their whereabouts, and Father 
Poignot's little store was almost exhausted. The Abbe Midon 
was wondering what they could do, when Marie-Anne told him 
of the will which Chanlouineau had made in her favor, and of the 
money concealed under the hearthstone in the room on the first 
floor. "I might go to the Borderie one night," she suggested, 
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''enter the house, whidi is unoccupied, obtain the money and 
bring it here. I have a right to do so, haven't I?'* 

"You might be seen," replied the priest, "and — who knows?— 
perhaps arrested. If you were questioned, what plausible ex- 
planation could you give?" 

"What shall I do, then?" 

"Act openly; you yourself are not compromised. You must 
appear at Sairmeuse to-morrow as if you had just returned 
from Piedmont; go at once to the notary, take possession of 
your property, and instal yourself at the Borderie." 

Marie-Anne shuddered. "What, live in danlouineau's 
house?" she faltered. "Live there alone?" 

"Heaven will protect you, my dear child. I can only see an 
advantage in your living at the Borderie. It will be easy to 
communicate with you; and with ordinary precautions there 
can be no danger. Before you start we will decide on a meet- 
ing place, and two or three times a week you can join Father 
Poignot there. And in the course of two or three months you 
can be still more useful to us. When people have grown accus- 
tomed to your living at the Borderie, we will take the baron 
there. Such an arrangement would hasten his convalescence; 
for in the narrow loft, where we are obliged to conceal him 
now, he is really suffering for want of light and air." 

Accordingly it was decided that Father Poignot should ac- 
company Marie- Anne to the frontier that very night ; and that 
she should take the diligence running between Piedmont and 
Montaignac, via Sairmeuse. Before she started, the Abbe Midon 
gave her minute instructions as to the story she should tell of 
her sojourn in foreign lands. The peasantry, possibly even the 
authorities, would question her, and all her answers must tend 
to prove that the Baron d'Escorval was concealed near Turin. 

The plan was carried out as projected; and at eight o'clock 
on the following morning, the people of Sairmeuse were greatly 
astonished to see Marie-Anne alight from the passing diligence. 
"M. Lacheneur's daughter has come back again 1" they ex- 
claimed. The words flew from lip to lip with marvelous rapid- 
ity, and soon all the villagers stood at their doors and windows 
watching the poor girl as she paid the driver, and entered the 
local hostelry, followed by a lad carrying a small trunk. Urban 
curiosity has some sense of shame, and seeks to hide itself 
when prying into other people's affairs, but country folks are 
openly and outrageously inquisitive. Thus when Marie-Anne 
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emerged from the inn, she found quite a crowd of sightseers 
awaiting her with gaping mouths and staring eyes. And fully 
a score of chattering gossips thought fit to escort her to the 
notary's door. This notary was a man of importance, and he 
welcomed Marie-Anne with all the deference due to the heiress 
of a house and farm worth from forty to fifty thousand francs. 
However, being jealous of his renown for perspicuity, he gave 
her clearly to understand that, as a man of experience, he fully 
divined that love alone had influenced Chanlouineau in drawing 
up this last will and testament. He was no doubt anxious to 
obtain some information concerning the young farmer's pas- 
sion, and Marie-Anne's composure and reticence disappointed 
him immensely. 

"You forget what brings me here," she said; "you don't tell 
me what I have to do I" 

The notary, thus interrupted, made no further attempts at 
divination. "Plague on it I'' he thought, "she is in a hurry to 
get possession of her property — the avaricious creature I" Then 
he added aloud : "The business can be finished at once, for the 
magistrate is at liberty to-day, and can go with us to break 
the seals this afternoon.'' 

So, before evening, all the legal requirements were complied 
with, and Marie- Anne was formally installed at the Borderie. She 
was alone in Chanlouineau's house, and as the darkness gath- 
ered round her, a great terror seized hold of her heart. She 
fancied that the doors were about to open, that this man who 
had loved her so much would suddenly appear before her, and 
that she should hear his voice again as she heard it for the 
last time in his grim prison cell. She struggled hard against 
these foolish fears, and at last, lighting a lamp, she ventured 
to wander through his house — ^now hers — ^but wherein every- 
thing spoke so forcibly of its former owner. She slowly ex- 
amined the different rooms on the ground floor, noting the re- 
cent repairs and improvements, and at last climbed the stairs 
to the room above which Chanlouineau had designed to be the 
altar of his love. Strange as it may seem, it was really lux- 
uriously upholstered — ^far more so than Chanlouineau's letter 
had led her to suppose. The young farmer, who for years had 
breakfasted off a crust and an onion, had lavished a small 
fortune on this apartment, which he meant to be his idol's 
sanctuary. 

"How he loved mel" murmured Marie- Anne, moved by that 
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emotion, the bare thought of whidi had awakened Maurice's 
jealousy. But she had neither the time nor the right to yield 
to her feelings. At that very moment Father Poignot was no 
doubt waiting for her at the appointed meeting-place. Accord- 
ingly, she swiftly raised the hearthstone, and found the money 
which Chanlouineau had mentioned. She handed the larger 
part of it to Poignot, who in his turn gave it to the abbe on 
reaching home. 

The days that followed were peaceful ones for Marie- Anne, 
and this tranquillity, after so many trials, seemed to her almost 
happiness. Faithful to the priesfs instructions, she lived alone; 
but, by freqtient visits to Sairmeuse, she accustomed people to 
her presence. Yes, she would have been almost happy if she 
could only have had some news of Maurice. What had become 
of him? Why did he give no sign of life? She would have 
given anything in exchange for one word of love and counsel 
from him. Soon the time approached when she would require 
a confidant; and yet there was no one in whom she dared 
confide. In her dire need she at last remembered the old physi- 
cian at Vigano, who had been one of the witnesses at her mar- 
riage. She had no time to reflect whether he would be willing 
or not; but wrote to him inmiediately, entrusting her letter to 
a youth in the neighborhood. "The gentleman says you may 
rely upon him," said the lad on his return. And that very 
evening Marie- Anne was roused by a rap at her door. It was 
the kind-hearted old man, who had hastened to her relief. He 
remained at the Borderie nearly a fortnight, and when he left 
one morning before daybreak, he took away with him under his 
cloak an infant — ^a little boy— whom he had sworn to cherish 
as his own child. 




IT had cost Blanche an almost superhuman effort to leave 
Sairmeuse without treating the duke to a display of violence, 
such as would have fairly astonished even that irascible noble- 
man. She was tortured with inward rage at the very moment. 
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when, with an assumption of melancholy dignity, she murmured 
the words of forgiveness we have previously recorded. But 
vanity, after all, was more powerful than resentment. She 
thought of the gladiators who fall in the arena with a smile on 
their lips, and resolved that no one should see her weep, that 
no one should hear her threaten or complain. Indeed, on her 
return to the Chateau de Courtornieu her behavior was truly 
worthy of a stoic philosopher. Her face was pale, but not a 
muscle of her features moved as the servants glanced at her 
inquisitively. **I am to be called mademoiselle as formerly," 
she said imperiously. "Any of you forgetting this order will 
be at once dismissed.'' 

One maid did forget the injunction that very day, address- 
ing her young mistress as "madame," and the poor girl was 
instantly dismissed, in spite of her tears and protestations. All 
the servants were indignant. "Does she hope to make us for- 
get that she's married, and that her husband has deserted her?'^ 
they queried. 

Ah I that was what she wished to forget herself. She wished 
to annihilate all recollection of the day that had seen her suc- 
cessively maiden, wife, and widow. For was she not really a 
widow? A widow, not by her husband's death, it is true; but, 
thanks to the machinations of an odious rival, an infamous, 
perfidious creature, lost to all sense of shame. And yet, though 
she had been disdained, abandoned, and repulsed, she was no 
longer free. She belonged to this man whose name she bore 
like a badge of servitude — ^to this man who hated her, who 
had fled from her. She was not yet twenty; still her youth, 
her hopes, her dreams were ended. Society condemned her to 
seclusion, while Martial was free to rove wheresoever he listed. 
It was now that she realized the disadvantages of isolation. 
She had not been without friends in her schoolgirl days; but 
after leaving the convent she had estranged them by her haugh- 
tiness, on finding them not as high in rank or as wealthy as 
herself. So she was now reduced to the irritating consolations 
of Aunt Medea, a very worthy person, no doubt, but whose 
tears flowed as freely for the loss of a cat as for the death 
of a relative. However, Blanche firmly persevered in her de- 
termination to conceal her grief and despair in the deepest 
recesses of her heart. She drove about the country, wore her 
prettiest dresses, and forced herself to assume a gay and in- 
different air. But on going to church at Sairmeuse on the 
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following Sunday she realized the f tstiUty of her efforts. Her 
fellow worshipers did not look at her haughtily, or even inquisi- 
tively, but they turned aside to smile, Mid she overheard re- 
marks concerning "the maiden widow" which pierced her very 
soul. So she was an object of mockery and ridicule. ''Oh I 
I will have my revenge !" she muttered to herself. 

She had indeed already thought of vengeance ; and had found 
her fadier quite willing to assist her. For the first time the 
father and the daiq^iter shared the same views. 'The Due de 
Sairmcuse shall learn ^riiat it costs to favor a prisoner's escape 
and to insult a man like me/' said the Marquis bitterly. "For- 
tune, favor, position— he shall lose everything, and I will not 
rest content till I see him ruined and dishonored at my feet. 
And, mind me, that day shall surely come!" 

Unfortunately, however, for M. de Courtomieu's project, he 
was extremely ill for three days after the scene at Sairmeuse; 
and then he wasted three days more in composing a report, 
which was intended to crush his former ally. This delay ruined 
him, for it gave Martial time to perfect his plans, and to des- 
patch the Due de Sairmeuse to Paris with full instructions. 
And what did the duke say to the king, who gave him such 
a gracious reception? He undoubtedly pronounced the first 
reports to be false, reduced the rising at Montaignac to its 
proper proportions, represented Lacheneur as a fool, and his 
followers as inoffensive idiots. It was said, moreover, that he 
led his majesty to suppose that the Marquis de Courtomicu 
might have provoked the outbreak by undue severity. He had 
served under Napoleon, and had possibly thought it necessary 
to make a display of his zeal, so that his past apostasy might 
be forgotten. As far as the duke himself was concerned, he 
deeply deplored the mistakes into which he had been led by 
his ambitious colleague, on whom he cast most of the respon- 
sibility of so much bloodshed. To be brief, the result of the 
duke's journey was, that when the Marquis de Courtomieu's 
report reached Paris, it was answered by a decree depriving 
him of his office as provost-marshal of the province. 

This unexpected blow quite crushed the old intriguer. What ! 
he had been duped in this fashion, he so shrewd, so adroit, so 
subtle-minded and quick-witted; he who had successfully bat- 
tled with so many storms ; who, unlike most of his fellow patri- 
cians, had been enriched, not impoverished, by the Revolution, 
and who had served with the same obsequious countenance each 
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master who was willing to accept his services. 'It mtist be 
that old imbecile, the Due de Sairmeuse, who has maneuvred 
so skilfully/' he groaned. ''Bttt who advised him? I can't 
imagine who it conld have been.'' 

Who it was Blanche knew only too well Like Marie-Anne, 
she recognized Martial's hand in all this business. "Ah ! I was 
not deceived in him/' she thought ; "he is the great diplomatist 
I believed him to be. To think diat at his age he has out- 
witted my father, an old politician of such experience and ac- 
knowledged skill I And he does all this to please Marie- Anne/' 
she continued, frantic with rage. "It is the first step toward 
obtaining pardon for that vile creature's friends. She has un- 
bounded influence over him, and so long as she lives there is 
no hope for me. But patience, my time will come." 

She had not yet decided what form the revenge she con- 
templated should take; but she already had her eye on a man 
who she believed would be willing to do anything for money. 
And, strange as it may seem, this man was none other than 
our old acquaintance, Father Chupin. Burdened with remorse, 
despised and jeered at, stoned whenever he ventured in the 
streets, and horror-stricken whenever he thought of Balstain's 
vow, Chupin had left Montaignac and sought an asylum at the 
Chateau de Sairmeuse. In his ignorance he fancied that the 
great nobleman who had incited him to discover Lacheneur 
owed him, over and above the promised reward, all needful 
aid and protection. But the duke's servants shunned the so- 
called traitor. He was not even allowed a seat at the kitchen 
table, nor a straw pallet in the stables. The cook threw him 
a bone, as he would have thrown it to a dog; and he slept just 
where he could. However, he bore all these hardships uncom- 
plainingly, deeming himself fortunate in being able to purchase 
comparative safety even at such a price. But when the duke 
returned from Paris with a policy of forgetfulness and conr 
ciliation in his pocket, his grace could no longer tolerate in 
his establishment the presence of a man who was the object of 
universal execration. He accordingly gave instructions for 
Chupin to be dismissed. The latter resisted, however, swear- 
ing that he would not leave Sairmeuse unless he were forcibly 
expelled or unless he received the order from the lips of the 
didce himself. This obstinate resistance was reported to the 
duke, and made him hesitate; but a word from Martial con- 
cerning the necessities of the situation eventually decided him. 
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He sent for Chupin and told him that he must not visit Sair- 
meuse again under any pretext whatever, softening the harsh- 
ness of expulsion, however, by the offer of a small sum of 
money. But Chupin, sullenly refusing the proffered coins, gath- 
ered his belongings together and departed, shaking his clenched 
fist at the chateau, and vowing vengeance on the Sairmeuse 
family. He then went to his old home, where his wife and his 
two boys still lived. He seldom left this filthy den, and then 
only to satisfy his poaching proclivities. On these occasions, 
instead of stealthily firing at a squirrel or a partridge from 
some safe post of concealment, as he had done in former times, 
he walked boldly into the Sairmeuse or the Courtomieu forests, 
shot his game, and brought it home openly, displaying it in an 
almost defiant manner. He spent the rest of his time in a state 
of semi-intoxication, for he drank constantly, and more and 
more immoderately. When he had taken more than usual, his 
wife and his sons usually attempted to obtain money from him, 
and if persuasion failed they often resorted to blows. For he 
had never so much as shown them the blood-money paid to 
him for betraying Lacheneur; and though he had squandered 
a small sum at Montaignac, no one knew what he had done 
with the great bulk of the twenty thousand francs in gold paid 
to him by the Due de Sairmeuse. His sons believed he had 
buried it somewhere; but they tried in vain to wrest his secret 
from him. All the people in the neighborhood were aware of 
this state of affairs, and one day when the head gardener at 
Courtomieu was telling the story to two of his assistants, 
Blanche, seated on a bench near by, chanced to overhear 
him. 

"Ah, he's an old scoundrel!" said the gardener indignantly. 
"And he ought to be at the galleys, instead of at large among 
respectable people." 

At the same moment the voice of hatred was whispering to 
Blanche: "That's the man to serve your purpose." But how 
an opportunity was to be found to confer with him? she won- 
dered, being too prudent to think of hazarding a visit to his 
house. However, she remembered that he occasionally went 
shooting in the Courtomieu woods, and that it might be pos- 
sible for her to meet him there. "It will only require," thought 
she, "a little perseverance and a few long walks." But, in 
point of fact, it cost poor Aunt Medea, the inevitable chaperon, 
two long weeks of almost constant perambulation. ^'Another 
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freak!" groaned the impoverished relative, overcome with fa- 
tigue; "my niece is certainly crazy!" 

However, at last, one lovely afternoon in May, Blanche came 
across the object of her quest. She chanced to be standing in 
a sequestered nook nigh the mere, situated in the depths of the 
forest of Courtomieu, when she perceived Chupin, tramping 
sullenly along with his gun in his hand and glancing suspi- 
ciously on either side. Not that he feared either gamekeeper 
or judicial proceedings, but go wherever he would, still and 
ever he fancied he could see Balstain, the Piedmontese inn- 
keeper, walking in his shadow and brandishing the terrible 
knife which, by Saint- Jeaii-de-Coche, he had consecrated to his 
vengeance. Seeing Blanche in turn, the old rascal would have 
fled into the cover, but before he could do so she had called to 
him: "Eh, Father Chupin!" 

He hesitated for a moment, then paused, dropped his gun, 
and waited. 

Aunt Medea was pale with fright. "Blessed Jesus!" she 
murmured, pressing her niece's arm ; "what are you calling that 
terrible man for?" 

"I want to speak to him." 

"What, Blanche, do you dare—" 

"I must!" 

"No, I can't allow it. I must not — " 

"There, that's enough !" said Blanche with one of those im- 
perious glances that deprive a dependent of all strength and 
courage; "quite enough." Then, in gentler tones: "I must talk 
with this man," she added. "And you. Aunt Medea, must re- 
main some little distance off. Keep a close watch on every 
side, and if you see any one approaching, call me at once." 

Aunt Medea, submissive as was her wont, immediately 
obeyed; and Blanche walked straight toward the old poacher. 
"Well, my good Father Chupin, and what sort of sport have 
you had to-day?" she began directly she was a few steps from 
him." 

"What do you want with me?" growled Chupin; "for you 
do want something, or you wouldn't trouble yourself about a 
man like me." 

The old ruffian's manner was so surly and aggressive that 
Blanche needed all her strength of mind to carry out her pur- 
pose. "Yes, it is true that I have a favor to ask you," she 
replied in a resolute tone. 
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"Ah, ha ! I supposed so." 

"A mere trifle, which will cost you no trouble, and for which 
you shall be well paid" She said this so carelessly that an 
ordinary person would have supposed she was really asking for 
some unimportant service; but cleverly as she played her part, 
Chupin was not deceived. 

''No one asks trifling services of a man like me," he said 
coarsely. ''Since I served the good cause, at the peril of my 
life, people seem to suppose they've a right to come to me with 
money in their hands whenever they want any dirty work done. 
Ifs true that I was well paid for that other job; but I would 
like to melt all the gold and pour it down the throats of those 
who gave it to me. Ah! I know now what it costs the poor 
to listen to the words of the great ! Go your way, and if you 
have any wickedness in your head, do it yourself !" 

He shouldered his gun and was moving off when Blanche 
coldly observed: It was because I knew of your wrongs that 
I stopped you; I thought you would be glad to serve me, because 
I hate the Sairmeuses as you do." 

These words excited the old poacher's interest, and he paused. 
"I know very well that you hate the Sairmeuses now — but — " 

"But what?" 

"Why, in less than a month you will be reconciled. And 
then that old wretch, Chupin — " 

"We shall never be reconciled." 

"Hum!" growled the wily rascal after deliberating a while. 
"And if I do assist you, what compensation will you give me?" 

"I will give you whatever you wish for — ^money, land, a 
house — " 

"Many thanks. I want something quite different." 

"What do you want then? Tell me." 

Chupin reflected for a moment, and then replied: "This is 
what I want. I have a good many enemies, and I don't even 
feel safe in my own house. My sons abuse me when I've been 
drinking, and my wife is quite capable of poisoning my wine. 
I tremble for my life and for my money. I can't endure such 
an existence much longer. Promise me an asylum at the Cha- 
teau de Courtomieu and I'm yours. I shall be safe in your 
house. But let it be understood I won't be ill-treated by the 
servants as I was at Sairmeuse." 

"Oh, I can promise you all that." 

"Swear it then by your hope of heaven." 
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"I swear it" 

There was such evident sincerity in her accent that Chtipin 
felt reassured. He leaned toward her, and in a low voice re- 
marked: "Now tell me your business." His small gray eyes 
glittered in a threatening fashion; his thin lips were drawn 
tightly over his sharp teeth ; he evidently expected some propo- 
sition of murder, and was ready to accomplish it. 

His attitude evinced his feelings so plainly that Blanche 
shuddered. "Really, what I want of you is almost nothing," 
she replied. "I only want you to watch the Marquis de Sair- 
meuse." 

"Your husband." 

"Yes; my husband. I want to know what he does, where 
he goes, and what persons he sees; I want to know how he 
spends all his time." 

"What! now is that really all you want me to do?" asked 
Chupin eagerly. 

"For the present, yes. My plans are not yet decided ; but cir- 
cumstances will guide me." 

"You can rely upon me," replied Chupin at once; "but I 
must have a little time." 

"Yes, I understand that. To-day is Saturday; can you give 
me a first report on Thursday?" 

"In five days ? Yes, probably." 

"In that case, meet me here on Thursday, at the same hour." 

The conversation might have continued a few moments 
longer, but at this very moment Aunt Medea was heard ex- 
daiming: "Some one is coming!" 

"Quidc! we must not be seen together. Conceal yourself," 
ejaculated Blanche, and while the old poacher disappeared with 
one bound into the forest, she hastily rejoined her chaperone. 
A few paces off she could perceive one of her father's servants 
approadhing. 

"Ah! mademoiselle," exclaimed the lackey, "we have been 
looking for you everywhere during the last three hours. Your 
father, M. le Marquis — ^good heavens! what a misfortune! A 
physician has been sent for." 

"Whatever has happened? Is my father dead?" 

"No, mademoiselle, no; but — ^how can I tell you? When the 
marquis went out this morning his actions were very strange, 
and — ^and — ^when he returned — " As he spoke, the servant 
tapped his forehead with his forefinger. "You understand me. 
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mademoiselle — ^when he came home his reason seemed to — ^to 
have left him !" 

Without waiting for the servant to finish, or for her terrified 
aunt to follow her, Blanche darted off in the direction of the 
chateau. "How is the marquis?" she inquired of the first ser- 
vant she met. 

"He is in bed, and is quieter than he was," answered the 
maid. 

But Blanche had already reached her father's room. He 
was sitting up in bed, under the supervision of his valet and 
a footman. His face was livid, and a white foam had gathered 
on his lips. Still, he recognized his daughter. "Here you are," 
said he. "I was waiting for you." 

She paused on the threshold, and though she was neither 
tender-hearted nor impressionable, the sight seemed to appal 
her: "My father!" she faltered. "Good heavens! what has 
happened ?" 

"Ah, ha!" exclaimed the marquis, with a discordant laugh. 
"I met him! what, you doubt me? I tell you that I saw the 
wretch. I know him well ; haven't I seen his cursed face before 
my eyes for more than a month? — for it never leaves me. I 
saw him. It was in the forest near the Sanguille rocks. You 
know the place; it is always dark there, on account of the 
trees. I was slowly walking home thinking of him, when sud- 
denly he sprang up before me, holding out his arms as if to 
bar my passage. *Come,' said he, 'you "^"St join me.' He was 
armed with a gun; he fired — " 

The marquis paused, and Blanche summoned up sufficient 
courage to approach him. For more than a minute she looked 
at him attentively, with a cold, magnetic glance, such as often 
exercises great influence over those who have lost their reason, 
then shaking him roughly by the arm, she exclaimed: "Control 
yourself, father. You are the victim of an hallucination. It is 
impossible that you can have seen the man you speak of." 

Blanche knew only too well who was the man that M. de 
Courtomieu alluded to; but she dared not, could not, utter his 
name. 

However, the marquis had resumed his scarcely coherent nar- 
rative. "Was I dreaming?" he continued. "No, it was Lache- 
neur, Lacheneur and none other who stood in front of me. I 
am sure of it, and the proof is that he reminded me of a cir- 
cumstance which occurred in my youth, and which was known 
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only to him and me. It happened during the Reign of Terror. 
He was all-powerful in Montaignac; and I was accused of being 
in correspondence with the emigres. My property had been 
confiscated ; and I was every moment expecting to feel the exe- 
cutioner's hand on my shoulder, when Lacheneur took me to his 
house. He concealed me; furnished me with a passport; saved 
my money, and saved my life as well; and yet — and yet I sen- 
tenced him to death. Thaf s the reason why I've seen him 
again. I must join him; he told me so — ^I'm a dying man!" 
With these words the marquis fell back on his pillows, pulled 
the bedclothes over his face, and lay there so rigid and mo- 
tionless that one might readily have supposed the cotmterpane 
covered some inanimate corpse. 

Mute with horror, the servants exchanged frightened glances. 
Such baseness and ingratitude amazed them. They could not 
understand why, under such circumstances, the marquis had not 
pardoned Lacheneur. Blanche alone retained her presence of 
mind. Turning to her father's valet, she said: ''Hasn't some 
one tried to injure my father?" 

"I beg your pardon, mademoiselle, some one most certainly 
has: a little more and Monsieur le Marquis would have been 
killed." 

"How do you know that?" 

"In undressing the marquis I noticed that he had received 
a wound in the head. I also examined his hat, and I found 
three holes in it, which could only have been made by bullets." 

"Then some one must have tri^ to murder my father," mur- 
mured Blanche, "and this attack of delirium has been brought 
on by fright. How can we find out who the would-be mur- 
derer was?" 

The valet shook his head. "I suspect that old poacher, who 
is always prowling about here, a man named — Chupin." 

"No, it couldn't have been he." 

"Ah! I am almost sure of it. There's no one else in the 
neighborhood capable of such an evil deed." 

Blanche could not give her reasons for declaring Chupin in- 
nocent. Nothing in the world would have induced her to 
admit that she had met him, talked with him for more than half 
an hour, and only just parted from him. So she remained 
silent. 

Soon afterward the medical man arrived. He removed the 
coverlet from M. de Courtornieu's face, being almost com- 
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pelled to use force in doing so— examined the patient with evi- 
dent anxiety, and then ordered mustard plasters, applications 
of ice to the head, leeches, and a potion, for which a servant 
was to gallop to Montaignac at once. Immediately afterward 
all was bustle and confusion in the house. When the physician 
left the sick-room, Blanche followed him. ''Well, doctor?"' she 
said, with a questioning look. 

The physician hesitated, but at last he replied : 'Teople some- 
times recover from such attacks." 

It really mattered little to Blanche whether her father recov- 
ered or died, but she felt that an opportunity to recover her lost 
influence was now afforded her. If she was to fight successfully 
against Martial's desertion, she must improvise a very differ- 
ent reputation to that ^ich she at present enjoyed. Now, if 
she could only appear to the world in the character of a patient 
victim, and devoted daughter, public opinion, which, as she had 
recently discovered, was after all worth having, might yet turn 
in her favor. Such an occasion offering itself must not be 
neglected. Accordingly, she lavished the most touching and 
delicate attentions on her suffering father. It was impossible 
to induce her to leave his bedside for a moment, and it was 
only with great difficulty that she would be persuaded to sleep 
for a couple of hours in an armchair in the sick-room. But 
while she was playing thb self-imposed role of sister of charity 
with a talent worthy of a healthier mind, her chief thoughts 
were for Chupin. What was he doing at Montaignac? Was 
he watching Martial as he had promised? How slowly the 
time passed ! Would that Thursday which had been appointed 
for their meeting never come? 

It came at last, and momentarily entrusting her father to. 
Aunt Medea's care, Blanche made her escape. The old poacher 
was waiting for her at the appointed place near the lake. '^eB, 
what have you got to tell me ?" asked Blanche. 
"Next to nothing, I'm sorry to say." 
•What! haven't you been watching the marquis?* 
''Your husband? Excuse me, I have followed him Iflce his 
own shadow. But I'm afraid the news I have of him won't 
interest you very much. Since the dtike left for Paris, your 
husband has charge of everything. Ah! you wouldn't recog- 
nize him ! He's always busy now. He's up at cock-crow ; and 
goes to bed with the chickens. He writes letters all the morn- 
ing. In the afternoon he receives every one who calls upoa 
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him. The retired officers are hand and glove with him. He 
has reinstated five or six of them, and has granted pensions to 
two others. He seldom goes out, and never in the evening." 

He paused, and for a moment Blanche remained silent. A 
question rose to her lips, and yet she scarcely dared to pro- 
pound it She blushed with shame, and it was only after a 
supreme effort she managed to articulate : ''But he must surely 
have a mistress?" 

Chupin burst into a noisy laugh. **WelI, we have come to 
it at last," he said, with an air of audacious familiarity that 
made Blanche positively shudder. "You mean that scoundrel 
Lacheneur's daughter, don't you? that stuck-up minx Marie- 
Anne?" 

Blanche felt that denial was useless. "Yes," she answered; 
"I do mean Marie-Anne." 

"Ah, well ! she's neither been seen nor heard of. She must 
have fled with her other lover, Maurice d'Escorval." 

"You are mistaken." 

''Oh, not at all! Of all the Lacheneurs, the only one re- 
maining about here is Jean, the son, who leads a vagabond life, 
poaching much as I do. He's always in the woods, day and 
night, with his gun slung over his shoulder. I caught sight 
of him once. He's quite frightful to look at, a perfect skeleton, 
with eyes that glitter like live coals. If he ever meets me and 
sees me, my account will be settled then and there." 

Blanche turned pale. Plainly enough it was Jean Lacheneur 
who had fired at her father. However, concealing her agita- 
tion, she replied : "I myself feel sure tliat Marie- Anne is in the 
neighborhood, concealed at Montaignac, probably. I must 
know. Try and find out where she is by Monday, when I will 
meet you here again." 

"All right, I'll try," answered Chupin, and he did indeed 
try; exerting all his energy and cunning, but in vain. He was 
fettered by the precautions which he took to shield himself 
against Balstain and Jean Lacheneur ; while, on the other hand, 
he had to prosecute his search personally, as no one in the 
neighborhood would have consented to give him the least infor- 
mation. "Still no news!" he said to Blanche at each succeed- 
ing interview. But she would not admit the possibility of 
Marie-Anne having fled with Maurice. Jealousy will not yield 
even to evidence. She had declared that Marie-Anne had 
taken her husband from her, that Martial and Marie-Anne 
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lored each other, and it must be so, all proofs to the contrary 
notwithstanding. At last, one morning, she found her spy 
jtdnlant ''Good news!" he cried, as soon as he perceived her; 
''we have catight the minx at last" 




THIS was three days after Marie-Anne's arrival at the Bor- 
derie, which event was the general topic of conversation 
throughout the neighborhood, Chanlouineau's will especially 
forming the subject of countless comments. The old folks 
looked grave, and repeated to one another: "Ah, well, here's 
M. Lacheneur's daughter with an income of more than two 
thousand francs, without counting the house." While the un- 
attractive maidens who had not been fortunate enough to se- 
cure husbands muttered in their turn: "An honest girl would 
have had no such luck as that!" 

When Chupin brought this great news to Blanche she trem- 
bled with anger, and clenched her soft white hands, exclaiming: 
"What audacity! What impudence!" 

The old poacher seemed to be of the same opinion. Tf each 
of her lovers gives her as much she will be richer than a queen," 
quothed he maliciously. "She will be able to buy up Sairmeuse, 
and Courtomieu as well if she chooses." 

"And this is the woman who has estranged Martial from 
mel" ejaculated Blanche. "He abandons me for a filthy drab 
like that!" She was so incensed that she entirely forgot Chu- 
pin's presence, making no attempt to restrain herself, or to hide 
the secret of her sufferings. "Are you sure that what you tell 
me is true?" she asked. 

"As sure as you stand there." 

"Who told you all this?" 

"No one — I have eyes. That is, I overheard two villagers 
talking about Mademoiselle Lacheneur's return ; so then I went 
to the Borderie to see for myself, and I found all the shutters 
open. Marie-Anne was leaning out of a window. She doesn't 
even wear mourning, the heartless hussy!" Chupin spdce the 
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truth, but then the only dress the poor girl possessed was the 
one that Madame d'Esconral had lent her on the night of the 
insurrection, when it became necessary for her to doff her 
masculine attire. 

The old poacher was about to increase Blanche's irritation 
by some further malicious remarks, when she checked him with 
the inquiry: "Whereabouts is the Borderie?" 

"Oh, about a league and a half from here, opposite the water 
mills on the Oiselle, and not far from the river bank." 

"Ah, yes! I remember now. Were you ever in the house?" 

"Oh, scores and scores of times while Chanlouineau was 
living." 

"Then you can describe it to me?" 

"I should think I could. It stands in an open space a little 
distance from the road. There's a small garden in front and an 
orchard behind. They are both hedged in. In the rear of the 
orchard, on the right, are the vineyards; while on the left 
there's a small grove planted round about a spring." Chupin 
paused suddenly in his description, and, with a knowing wink, 
inquired: "But what use do you mean to make of all this 
information ?" 

"That's no matter of yours. But tell me, what is the house 
like inside?" 

"There are three large square rooms on the ground floor, 
besides the kitchen and pantry. I can't say what there is up- 
stairs, as I've never been there." 

"And what are the rooms you've seen furnished like?" 

"Why, like those in any peasant's house, to be sure." Chu- 
pin, it should be observed, knew nothing of the luxurious 
apartment which Chanlouineau had intended for Marie-Anne. 
Indeed, the only stranger who was aware of its existence was 
the leading upholsterer of Montaignac, for the young farmer 
had never confided his secret to any one in the neighborhood, 
and the furniture had been brought to the Borderie one night 
in the stealthiest fashion. 

"How many doors are there to the house ?" inquired Blanche. 

"Three: one opening into the garden, one into the orchard, 
and another communicating with the stables. The staircase is 
in the middle room." 

"And is Marie- Anne quite alone at the Borderie?" 

"Quite alone at present; but I expect her brigand of a 
brother will join her before long." 
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After this reply, Blanche fell into so deep and prolonged a 
reverie that Chupin at last became impatient He ventured to 
touch her on the arm, and, in a wily voice, inquired: "Well, 
what shall we decide?'' 

Blanche drew back shuddering. "My mind is not yet made 
up," she stammered. "I must reflect— I will see." And then 
noting the old poacher's discontented face, she added: "I will 
do nothing lightly. Don't lose sight of the marquis. If he 
goes to the Borderie, and he will go there, I must be informed 
of it. If he writes, and he will write, try to procure one of 
his letters. I must see you every other day. Don't rest f Try 
to deserve the good place I am reserving for you at Courtor- 
nieu. Now go !" 

The old rascal trudged off without attempting a rejoinder, 
but his manner plainly showed that he was intensely disap- 
pointed. "It serves me deucedly well right," he growled. "I 
oughtn't to have listened to such a silly, affected woman. She 
fills the air with her ravings, wants to kill everybody, burn and 
destroy everything. She only asks for an opportunity. Well, 
the occasion presents itself, and then of course her heart fails 
her. She draws back, and gets afraid!" 

In these remarks Chupin did Blanche great injustice. If, as 
he had noted, she had shrunk back shuddering when he urged 
her to decide, it was not because her will wavered, but rather 
because her flesh instinctively revolted against the deed she 
had in her mind. The old spy's unwelcome touch, his per- 
fidious voice and threatening glance, may also in a minor de- 
gree have prompted this movement of repulsion. At all events, 
Blanche's reflections were by no means calculated to appease 
her rancor. Whatever Chupin and the Sairmeuse villagers 
might say to the contrary, she regarded the story which Marie- 
Anne, in obedience to the Abbe Midon's instructions, had told 
of her travels in Piedmont as a ridiculous fable, and nothing 
more. In her opinion, Marie-Anne had simply emerged from 
some retreat where Martial had previously deemed it prudent 
to conceal her. But why this sudden reappearance? Vindic- 
tive Blanche was ready to swear that it was out of mere bravado, 
and intended only as an insult to herself. "Ah, I vHll have my 
revenge," she thought. "I would tear my heart out if it were 
capable of cowardly weakness under such provocation!" 

The voice of conscience was unheard, unheeded, in this 
tumult of passion. Her sufferings, and Jean Lacheneur's at- 
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tempt vipon her father's life, seemed to justify the most terrible 
reprisals. She had plenty of time now to brood over her 
wrongs, and to concoct schemes of vengeance; for her father 
no longer required her care. He had passed from the frenzied 
ravings of delirium to the stupor of idiocy. And yet the physi- 
cian had confidently declared his patient to be cured. Cured! 
The body was cured, perhaps, but reason had utterly fled. All 
traces of intelligence had left the marquis's once mobile face, 
so ready in former times to assume the precise expression 
which Ms hypocrisy and duplicity required. His eyes, which 
had gleamed with cunning, wore a dull, vacant stare, and his 
under lip hung low, as is customary with idiots. Worst of all, 
no hope of any improvement was to be entertained. A single 
passion — indulgence at table — ^had taken the place of all those 
which in former times had swayed the life of this ambitious 
man. The marquis, in previous years most temperate in his 
habits, now ate and drank with disgusting voracity, and was 
rapidly becoming extremely corpulent. Between his meals he 
wottkl wander about the chateau and its surroundings in a 
listless fashion, scarcely knowing what he did. His memory 
had gone, and he had lost all sense of dignity, all knowledge 
of good and evil. Even the instinct of self-preservation, the 
last which dies within us, had departed, and he had to be 
watched like a child. Often, as he roamed about the grounds, 
his daughter would gaze at him from her window with a 
strange terror in her heart. But after all, this warning of 
providence only increased her desire for revenge. "Who would 
not prefer death to such a misfortune?" she murmured. "Ah! 
Jean Lacheneur's revenge is far more terrible than if his bullet 
had pierced my father's heart. It is a similar revenge that I 
must have, and I will have it !" 

She saw Chupin every two or three days; sometimes going 
alone to the meeting-place, and at others in Aunt Medea's com- 
pany. The old poacher came punctually enough, although he 
was beginning to tire of his task. "I am risking a great deal," 
he growled. "I fancied that Jean Lacheneur would go and live 
at the Borderic with his sister. Then I should have been safe. 
But no; the brigand continues to prowl about with his gun 
under his arm: and sleeps in the woods at night-time. What 
game is he after? Why, Father Chupin, of course. On the 
other hand, I know that my rascally innkeeper over there has 
abandoned his inn and disappeared. Where is he? Hidden 
13— Vol. II— Gab. 
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behind one of these trees, perhaps, in settling what part of my 
body he shall plunge his knife into." What irritated the old 
poacher most of all was, that after two months' watching he 
had come to the conclusion that whatever might have been 
Martial's connection with Marie-Anne in former times, every- 
thing was now all over between them. 

But Blanche would not admit this. ^Own that they are more 
cunning than you are, Father Chupin, but don't tell me they 
don't see each other," she observed one day. 

"Cunning — ^and how?" was the retort. "Since I have been 
watching the marquis, he hasn't once passed outside the for- 
tifications of Montaignac, while, on the other hand, the post- 
man at Sairmeuse, whom my wife cleverly questioned, declares 
that he hasn't taken a single letter to the Borderie." 

After this, if it had not been for the hope of a safe and pleas- 
ant retreat at Courtomieu, Chupin would have abandoned his 
task altogether ; as* it was, he relaxed his surveillance consid- 
erably ; coming to the rendezvous with Blanche, chiefly because 
he had fallen into the habit of claiming some money for his 
expenses, on each occasion. And when Blanche asked him for 
an account of everything that Martial had done since their 
previous meeting, he generally told her anything that came 
into his head. However, one day, early in September, she in- 
terrupted him as he began the same old story, and, looking 
him steadfastly in the eyes, exclaimed: "Either you are betray- 
ing me, Father Chupin, or else you are a fool. Yesterday Mar- 
tial and Marie-Anne spent a quarter of an hour together at the 
Croix d'Arcy." 




AFTER the old physician of Vigano had left the Borderie 
. with his precious burden, Marie-Anne fell into a state of 
bitter despondency. Many in her situation would perhaps have 
experienced a feeling of relief, for had she not succeeded in 
concealing the outcome of her frailty, which none, save perhaps 
the Abbe Midon, so much as suspected? Hence, her despond- 
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Cncy may at first sight seem to have been micalled for. But 
then let it be remembered that the sublime instinct of maternity 
had been awakened in her breast; and when she saw the phy- 
sician leave her, carrying away her child, she felt as if her 
soul and body were being rent asunder. When might she hope 
to set her eyes again on this poor babe, who was doubly dear 
to her by reason of the very sorrow and anguish he had cost 
her? Ah, if it had not been for her promise to Maurice, she 
would have braved public opinion and kept her infant son at 
the Borderie. Had she not braved calumny already? She had 
been accused of having three lovers, Chanlouinean, Martial, 
and Maurice. The comments of the villagers had not affected 
her; but she had been tortured, and was still tortured by the 
thought that these people didn't know the truth. Maurice was 
her husband, and yet she dare not proclaim the fact; she was 
''Mademoiselle Lacheneur" to all around — z maiden— a living 
lie. Surely such a situation accounted only too completely for 
her despondency and distress. And when she thought of her 
brother she positively shuddered with dismal apprehensions. 

Having learned that Jean was roving about the country, she 
sent for him; but it was not without considerable persuasion 
that he consented to come and see her at the Borderie. A 
glance at his appearance sufficed to explain all Chupin's terror. 
The young fellow's clothes were in tatters, and the expression 
of his weather-stained, unshaven, unkempt face was ferocious 
in the extreme. When he entered the cottage, Marie-Anne 
recoiled with fear. She did not recognize him until he spoke. 
**It is I, sister/' he said gloomily. 

"What, you — ^my poor Jean ! you !" 

He surveyed himself from head to foot, and with a sneering 
laugh retorted: "Well, really, I shouldn't like to meet myself 
at dusk in the forest'' 

Marie-Anne fancied she could detect a threat behind this 
ironical remark, and her apprehensions were painful in the 
extreme. "What a life you must be leading, my poor brother !" 
she said after a brief pause. "Why didn't you come here 
sooner? Now I have you here, I shall not let you go. You 
will not desert me. I need protection and love so much. You 
will remain with me?" 

"That's impossible, Marie-Anne." 

"And why?" 

Jean averted his glance; his face colored, and it was with 
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evident hesitation that he replied : "Because Tve a right to dia- 
pose of my own life, but not of yours. We can't be anything 
to each other any longer. I deny you to-day, so that you may 
be able to deny me to-morrow. Yes, although you are now the 
only person on earth I love. I must and do renounce you. 
Your worst enemies haven't slandered you more foully than I 
have done, for before numerous witnesses I have openly de- 
clared that I would never set my foot inside a house given you 
by Chanlouineau." 

"What, you said that— you, Jean— you, my brother?" 

"Yes, I said it, and with a purpose; for it must be supposed 
that there is a deadly feud between us, so that neither you nor 
Maurice d'Escorval may be accused of complicity in any deed 
of mine." 

Marie- Anne gazed at her brother wonderingly. "He is mad !" 
she murmured, and then with a burst of energy she added: 
"What do you mean to do? Tell me; I must know." 

"Nothing ! leave me to myself." 

"Jean!" 

"Leave mc to myself," he repeated roughly. 

Marie-Anne felt that her apprehensions were correct. "Take 
care, take care," she said entreatingly. "Do not tamper with 
such matters. God's justice will punish those who have 
wronged us." 

But nothing could move Jean Lacheneur, or divert him from 
his purpose. With a hoarse, discordant laugh, he clapped his 
hand on his gun and retorted: "That's my justice!" 

Marie-Anne almost tottered as she heard these words. She 
discerned in her brother's mind the same fixed, fatal idea which 
had lured her father on to destruction — the idea for which he 
had sacrificed everything — family, friends, fortune, and even 
his daughter's honor, the idea which had caused so much blood- 
shed, which had cost the lives of so many innocent men, and had 
finally led him to the scaffold himself. "Jean," she murmured, 
"remember our father." 

The young fellow's face turned livid, and instinctively he 
clenched his fists. But the words he uttered were the more 
impressive, as his voice was calm and low. "It is just because 
I do remember my father that I am determined justice shall 
be done. Ah! these wretched nobles v/ouldn't display such 
audacity if all sons had my will and determination. A scoun- 
drel hke the Due de Sairmeuse would hesitate before he at- 
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tacked an honest man if he were only obliged to say to himself : 
*If I wroi^f this man, and even should I kill him, I can not escape 
retributive justice, for his children will surely call me to ac- 
count Their vengeance will fall on me and mine; they will 
pursue us by day and night, at all hours and in all seasons. 
We must ever fear their hatred, for they will be implacable 
and merciless. I shall never leave my house without fear of 
a bullet; never lift food to my lips without dread of poison. 
And until I and mine have succumbed, these avengers .will prowl 
round about our home, threatening us at every moment with 
death, dishonor, ruin, infamy, and misery 1'" The young fel- 
low paused, laughed nervously, and then, in a still slower voice, 
he added: "That is what the Sairmeuses and the Courtomieus 
have to expect from me.** It was impossible to mistake the 
import of these words. Jean Lacheneur's threats were not the 
wild ravings of anger. His was a cold, deep-set, premeditated 
desire for vengeance, which would last as long as he lived — 
and he took good care that his sister should understand him, 
for between his teeth he added : '^Undoubtedly these people are 
very high, and I am very low, but when a tiny insect pierces 
the root of a giant oak, that tree is doomed." 

Marie-Anne realized that all her entreaties would fail to turn 
her brother from his purpose, and yet she could not allow him 
to leave without making one more effort. It was with clasped 
bands and in a supplicating voice that she begged him to re- 
nounce his projects, but he still remained obdurate, and when 
changing her tactics she asked him to remain with her at least 
that evening and share her frugal supper, adding in trembling 
tones that it might be the last time they would see each other for 
long years, he again repeated : "You ask me an impossibility !" 
And yet he was visibly moved, and if his voice was stern, a 
tear trembled in his eye. She was clinging to him implor- 
ingly, when, yielding for one moment to the impulse of nature, 
he took her in his arms and pressed her to his heart. "Poor 
sister— poor Marie-Anne," he said, "you will never know what 
it costs me to refuse your supplications. But I can not yield 
to them. I have been most imprudent in coming here at all. 
You don't realize the danger to which you may be exposed if 
folks suspect that there is any connection between us. I trust 
that you and Maurice may lead a calm and happy life. It 
would be a crime for me to mix you up with my wild schemes. 
Think of me sometimes, but don't try to sec me, or even to 
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find out what has become of me. A man like me struggles, 
triumphs, or perishes alone." He kissed Marie-Anne passion- 
ately, and freed himself from her detaining hands. "Farewell !" 
he cried; "when you see me again, our father will be avenged !*• 

Then with one bound he reached the door. She sprang out 
after him, meaning to call him back, but he had already dis- 
appeared. "It is all over," murmured the .wretched girl; "my 
brother is lost. Nothing will restrain him now." And a vague, 
inexplicable dread invaded her heart. She felt as if she were 
being slowly but surely drawn into a whirlpool of passion, 
rancor, vengeance, and crime, and a voice whispered tiiat she 
would be crushed. 

Some days had elapsed after this incident, when one even- 
ing, while she was preparing her supper, she heard a rustling 
sound outside. She turned and looked; some one had slipped 
a letter under the front door. Without a moment's hesitation 
she raised the latch and courageously sprang out on to the 
threshold. No one could be seen. The gloom was well-nigh 
impenetrable, and when she listened not a sound broke the still- 
ness. With a trembling hand she picked up the letter, walked 
toward the lamp burning on her supper table, and looked at 
the address. "From the Marquis de Sairmeuse !" she exclaimed 
in amazement as she recognized Martial's handwriting. So he 
had written to her I He had dared to write to her ! Her first 
impulse was to burn the letter; and she was already holding 
it over the stove when she suddenly thought of her friends con- 
cealed at Father Poignot's farm. "For their sake," she thought, 
"I must read it, and see if they are threatened with danger." 

Then hastily opening the missive, she found that it was as 
follows : 

"My dear Marie-Anne — ^Perhaps you have suspected who it 
is that has given an entirely new and certainly surprising turn 
to events. Perhaps you have also understood the motives that 
guided him. In that case I am amply repaid for my efforts, 
for you can no longer refuse me your esteem. But my work 
of reparation is not yet perfect. I have prepared everything 
for a revision of the judgment that condemned the Baron d'Es- 
corval to death, or for having him pardoned. You must know 
where the baron is concealed. Acquaint him with my plans and 
ascertain whether he prefers a revision of judgment or a sim- 
ple pardon. If he wishes for a new trial, I will give him a 
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letter of license from the king. I await your reply before 
acting. Martial de Sairmeuse." 

Marie-Anne's head whirled. This was the second time that 
Martial had astonished her by the chivalrous spirit of his love. 
How noble the two men .who had loved her and whom she had 
rejected had proved themselves to be. One of them, Chan- 
louineau, after dying for her sake, had sought to protect her 
from beyond the grave. The other. Martial de Sairmeuse, had 
sacrificed the connections and prejudices of his caste, and haz- 
arded with noble recklessness the political fortunes of his 
house, so as to insure as far as possible her own happiness and 
that of those she loved. And yet the man whom she had 
chosen, the father of her child, Maurce d'Escorval, had not 
given as much as a sign of life since he left her five months 
before. But suddenly and without reason Marie-Anne passed 
from profound admiration to deep distrust "What if Martial's 
offer were only a trap?" This was the suspicion that darted 
through her mind. "Ah I" she thought, "the Marquis de Sair- 
meuse would be a hero if he were sincere 1" And she did not 
wish him to be a hero. 

The result of her suspicions was that she hesitated five days 
befbre repairing to the meeting-place where Father Poignot 
usually awaited her. When she did go, in lieu of the worthy 
farmer she found the Abbe Midon, who had been greatly 
alarmed by her prolonged absence. It was night-time, but 
Marie-Anne, forttmately, knew Martial's letter by heart The 
abbe made her repeat it twice, the second time very slowly, 
and when she had concluded he remarked: "This young man 
no doubt has the prejudices of his rank and his education; 
but his heart is noble and generous." And when Marie-Anne 
disclosed her suspicions: "You are wrong, my child," he added; 
"the marquis is certainly sincere, and it would be unwise not 
to take advantage of his generosity. Such, at least, is my opin- 
ion. Entrust this letter to me. I will consult the baron, and 
to-morrow you shall know our decision." 

Four and twenty hours later the abbe and Marie-Anne met 
again at the same spot "M. d'Escorval," said the priest, "agrees 
with me that we must trust ourselves to the Marquis de Sair- 
meuse. Only the baron, being innocent, can not, will not, accept 
a pardon. He demands a revision of the iniquitous judgment 
which condemned him — in one word, a new trial." 
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Marie-Anne had foreseen this determination, and yet she 
could not help exclaiming: "What! M. d'Escorval means to 
give himself up to his enemies 1 To risk his life on the chance 
of acquittal?'' The priest nodded assent, and then knowing 
that it was quite useless to attempt arguing the point, Marie- 
Anne submissively remarked : "In this case, I must ask you for 
a rough draft of the letter I ought to write to the marquis." 

For a moment the priest did not reply. He evidently had 
some misgivings. At last, summoning all his courage, he an- 
swered: "It would be better not to write." 

"But—" 

"It is not that I distrust the marquis, not by any means, but 
a letter is dangerous; it doesn't always reach the person it's 
addressed to. You must see M. de Sairmeuse." 

Marie- Anne recoiled. "Never! never!" she exclaimed. 

The abbe did not seem surprised. "I understand your re- 
pugnance, my child," he said gently; "your reputation has suf- 
fered greatly through the marquis's attentions. But duty calls, 
and this is not the time to hesitate. You know that the baron 
is innocent, and you know, alas, that your father's mad enter- 
prise has ruined him. You must, at least, make this atoning 
sacrifice." He then explained to her everything she would have 
to say, and did not leave her until she had promised to see the 
marquis in person. 

It must not be supposed that Marie-Anne's aversion to this 
interview was due to the reason which the abbe assigned. Her 
reputation ! Alas, she knew that it was lost forever. A fort- 
night before tfie prospect of such a meeting would have in 
no wise disquieted her. Tlien, though she no longer hated 
Martial, she thought of him with indifference, whereas now — 
Perhaps, in choosing the Croix d'Arcy for the rendezvous, she 
hoped that this spot with its cruel memories would restore 
aversion to her heart As she walked along toward the meet- 
ing-place, she said to herself that no doubt Martial would 
wound her feelings by his usual tone of careless gallantry. 
But in this she was mistaken. The young marquis was greatly 
agitated, but he did not utter a word unconnected with the 
purport of the meeting. It was only when the conference was 
over, and he had consented to all the conditions suggested by 
the abbe, that he sadly remarked: "We are friends, are we not?" 

And in an almost inaudible voice she answered, "Yes." 

And that was all. He remotmted his horse, which had been 
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held by a servant, and galloped off in the direction of Mon- 
taignac. Breathless, with cheeks on fire, Marie-Anne watched 
him as, bending low in the saddle, he urged his horse onward 
over the dusty highway, until at last a bend and some pro- 
jecting trees finally hid him from view. Then, all of a sud- 
den, she became as it were conscious of her thoughts. "Ah, 
wretched woman that I am," she exclaimed, "is it possible I 
could ever love any other man than Maurice, my husband, the 
father of my child?" 

Her voice was still trembling with emotion when she related 
the particulars of the interview to the abbe. But he did not 
perceive her trouble, his thoughts being busy with the baron's 
interests. "I felt sure," said he, "that Martial would agree to 
our conditions. I was, indeed, so certain that I even made 
every arrangement for the baron to leave the farm. He will 
leave it to-morrow night and wait at your house till we re- 
ceive the letters of license from the king. The heat and bad 
ventilation of Poignot's loft are certainly retarding his recov- 
ery. One of Poignot's boys will bring our baggage to-morrow 
evening, and, at eleven o'clock or so we will place M. d'Escorval 
in a vehicle and all sup together at the Borderie." 

"Heaven comes to my aid!" murmured Marie- Anne as she 
walked home, reflecting that now she would no longer be alone. 
With Madame d'Escorval at her side to talk to her of Maurice, 
and the cheerful presence of her other friends, she would soon 
be able to chase away those thoughts of Martial now haunt- 
ing her. 

When she awoke the next mot:ning she was in better spirits 
than she had been for months, and once, while putting her 
little house in order, she was surprised to find herself singing 
at her work. Just as eight o'clock in the evening was strik- 
ing she heard a peculiar whistle. This was a signal from the 
younger Poignot, who soon appeared laden with an armchair 
for the sick man, the abbe's medicine chest, and a bag of books. 
They were all placed in the room upstairs — ^the room which 
Chanlouineau had decorated at such cost, and which Marie- 
Anne now intended for the baron. Young Poignot told her 
that he had several other things to bring, and nearly an hour 
afterward, fancying that he might be overloaded, she ventured 
out to meet him. The night was very dark, and as she hast- 
ened on, Marie-Anne failed to notice two figures stooping 
behind a clump of lilac bushes in her little garden. 
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/^HUPIN was at first quite crestfallen when Blanche told 
^ him of Martial's meeting with Marie-Anne at the Croix 
d'Arcy. He was detected with a falsehood on his lips, and 
feared that the discovery of his duplicity would forever wredc 
his prospects. He must say good-hy to a safe and pleasant 
retreat at Courtomieu, and good-by also to frequent gifts which 
had enabled him to spare his hoarded treasure, and even to 
increase IL However^ his discomfiture only lasted for a mo- 
ment It seemed best to put a bold face on the matter, and 
accordingly raising his head, he remailced with an affectation of 
frankness : *1 may be stupid no doubt, but I wouldn't deceive 
a child. I scarcely fancy your information can be correct 
Some one must have told you falsely." 

Blanche shrugged her shoulders. ''I obtained my informa- 
tion from two persons, who were ignorant of the interest it 
possessed for me." 

"As truly as the sun is in the heavens, I swear — ^ 

"Don't swear; simply confess that you have been very 
negligent." 

Blanche spoke so authoritatively that Chupin considered it 
best to change his tactics. With an air of abject humility, he 
admitted that he had relaxed his surveillance on the previous 
day; he had been very busy in the morning; then one of his 
boys had injured his foot; and, finally, he had met some friends 
who persuaded him to go with them to a wine-shop, where he 
had taken more than usual, so that — He told his story in a 
whining tone, frequently interrupting himself to affirm his re- 
pentance and cover himself with reproaches. "Old drunkard !" 
he said, "this will teach you not to neglect your duties." 

But far from reassuring Blanche, his protestations only made 
her more suspicious. "All this is very good. Father Chupin," 
she said dryly, "but what are you going to do now to repair 
your negligence?" 

"What do I intend to do?" he exclaimed, feigning the most 
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violent anger. "Oh! you shall sec. I will prove that no one 
can deceive me with impunity. There is a small grove near 
the Borderie, and I shall station myself there; and may the devil 
seize me if a cat enters that house without my knowing it" 

Blanche drew her purse from her pocket, and handed three 
louis to Chupin, saying as she did so, 'Take these, and be 
more careful in future. Another blunder of the kind, and I 
shall have to obtain some other person's assistance." 

The old poacher went away whistling contentedly. He felt 
quite reassured. In this, however, he was wrong, for Blanche's 
generosity was only intended to prevent him fancying that she 
doubted his veracity. In point of fact, she did doubt it She 
believed his promises to be on a par with his past conduct, 
which, as events had shown, had at the very best been negli- 
gent in the extreme. This miserable wretch made it his busi- 
ness to betray others — so why shouldn't he have betrayed her 
as well? What confidence could she place in his reports? She 
certainly paid him, but the person who paid him more would 
unquestionably have the preference. Still, she must know the 
truth, the whole truth, and how was she to ascertain it? There 
was but one method — a certain, though a very disagreeable 
one — she must play the spy herself. 

With this idea in her head, she waited impatiently for even- 
ing to arrive, and then, directly dinner was over, she summoned 
Aunt Medea, and requested her company, as she was going out 
for a walk. The impoverished chaperone made a feeble pro- 
test concerning the lateness of the hour. But Blanche speed- 
ily silenced her, and bade her get ready at once, adding that 
she did not wish any one in the chateau to know that they 
had gone out Aunt Medea had no other resource than to 
obey, and in the twinkling of an eye she was ready. The 
marquis had just been put to bed, the servants were at din- 
ner, and Blanche and her companion reached a little gattf 
leading from the grounds into the open fields without being 
observed. "Good heavens! Where are we going?" groaned 
the astonished chaperone. 

"What does that matter to you? Come along!" replied 
Blanche, who, as it may have been guessed, was going to the 
Borderie. She could have followed the banks of the Giselle, 
but she preferred to cut across the fields, thinking she would be 
less likely to meet any one. The night was very dark, and 
the hedges and ditches often impeded their progress. On two 
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occasions Blanche lost her way, while Aunt Medea stumbled 
again and again over the rough ground, bruising herself against 
the stones. She groaned; she almost wept; but her terrible 
niece was pitiless. "Come along!" she cried, "or else I shall 
leave you to find your way as best you can." And so the poor 
dependent struggled on. 

At last, after more than an hour's tramp, Blanche ventured 
to breathe. She recognized Chanlouineau's house, a short dis- 
tance off, and soon afterward she paused in the little grove 
of which Chopin had spoken. Aunt Medea now timidly in- 
quired if they were at their journey's end — ^a question which 
Blanche answered affirmatively. "But be quiet," she added, 
"and remain where you are. I wish to look atxmt a little." 

"What! you ate leaving me alone?" ejaculated the fright- 
ened chaperon. "Blanche, I entreat you! What are you 
going to do? Good heavens ! you frighten me. You do indeed, 
Blanche!" 

But her niece had gone. She was exploring the grove, look- 
ing for Chupin, whom she did not find. This convinced her 
that the old poacher was deceiving lier, and she angrily asked 
herself if Martial and Marie-Anne were not in the house hard 
by at that very hour, laughing at her credulity. She then re- 
joined Aunt Medea, wlunn she found half-dead with fright, 
and they both advanced to the edge of the copse, where they 
could view the front of the house. A flickering, ruddy light 
illuminated two windows on the upper floor. There was evi- 
dently a fire in the room upstairs. "That's right," murmured 
Blanche bitterly, "Martial is such a chilly personage." She 
was about to approach the house when a peculiar whistle made 
her pause. She looked about her, and, through the darkness, 
she managed to distinguish a man walking toward the Bor- 
derie, and carrying a weighty burden. Almost immediately 
afterward a woman, certainly Marie-Anne, opened the door of 
the house, and the stranger was admitted. Ten minutes later 
he reappeared, this time without his burden, and walked briskly 
away. Blanche was wondering what all this meant, but for 
the time being she did not venture to approach, and nearly an 
hour elapsed before she decided to try to satisfy her curi- 
osity by peering through the windows. Accompanied by Aunt 
Medea, she had just reached the little garden when the door 
of the cottage opened so suddenly that Blanche and her rela- 
tive had scarcely time to conceal themselves behind a clump 
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of lilac bushes. At the same moment Marie-Anne crossed the 
threshold and walked down the narrow garden path, gained the 
road, and disappeared. "Wait for me here," said Blanche to 
her atmt in a strained, unnatural voice, ''and whatever hap- 
pens, whatever you hear, if you wish to finish your days at 
Courtomieu, not a wordl Don't stir from this spot; I will 
come back again.'' Then pressing the frightened spinster's 
arm, she left her alone and went into the cottage. 

Marie-Anne, on going out, had left a C4ndle burning on the 
table in the front room. Blanche seized it and boldly began 
an ei^loration of the dwelling. Owing to Chupin's descrip- 
tion, she was tolerably familiar .with the arrangements on the 
ground floor, and jret the aspect of the rooms surprised her. 
They were roughly floored with tiles, and the walls were 
poorly whitewashed. A massive linen-press^ a couple of heavy 
tables, and a few clumsy chairs, constituted the only furniture 
in the front apartment, while from the beams above hung 
numerous bags of grain and bunches of dried herbs. Marie- 
Anne evidendy slept in the back room, which contained an 
old-fashioned country bedstead, very high and broad, the tall, 
fluted posts of which were draped with green serge curtains, 
sliding on iron rings. Fastened to the wall at the head of the 
bed was a receptacle for holy water. Blanche dipped her fin- 
ger in the bowl, and found it full to the brim. Then beside 
the window on a wooden shelf she espied a jug and basin of 
common earthenware. "It must be confessed that my husband 
doesn't provide his idol with a very sumptuous abode," she 
muttered with a sneer. And for a moment, indeed, she was 
almost on the point of asking herself if jealousy had not led 
her astray. Remembering Martial's fastidious tastes, she failed 
to reconcile them with these meagre surroundings. The pres- 
ence of the holy water, moreover, seemed incompatible with 
her suspicions. But the latter revived again when she entered 
the kitchen. A savory soup was bubbling in a pot over the 
fire, and fragrant stews were simmering in two or three sauce- 
pans. Such preparations could not be made for Marie-Anne 
alone. Whom, then, were they for? At this moment Blanche 
remembered the ruddy glow which she had noticed through 
tiie windows on the floor above. Hastily leaving the kitchen, 
she climbed the stairs and opened a door she found in front 
of her. A cry of mingled anger and surprise escaped her 
lips. She stood on the threshold of the room y^hich Chan- 
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louineau in the boldness of his passion had designed to be 
the sanctuary of his love. Here everything was beautiful and 
luxurious: "Ah, so after all it's true," exclaimed Blanche in 
a paroxysm of jealousy. "And I was fancying that everything 
was too meagre and too poor. Downstairs everything is so 
arranged that visitors may not suspect the truth! Ah, now I 
recognize Martial's astonishing talent for dissimulation; he is 
so infatuated with this creature that he is even anxious to 
shield her reputation. He keeps his visits secret and hides 
himself up here. Yes, here it is that they laugh at me, the 
deluded, forsaken wife whose marriage was but a mockery!" 

She had wished to know the truth, and now she felt she knew 
it. Certainty was less cruel than everlasting suspicion, and she 
even took a bitter delight in examining the appointments of the 
apartment, which to her mind proved how deeply Martial must 
be infatuated. She felt the heavy curtains of brocaded silken 
stuff with trembling hands; she tested the thickness of the 
rich carpet with her feet ; the embroidered coverlid on the palis- 
sandre bedstead, the mirrors, the hundred knickknacks on the 
tables and the mantelshelf — all in turn met with her attentive 
scrutiny. Everything indicated that some one was expected — 
the bright fire — ^the cozy armchair beside it, the slippers on the 
rug. And whom would Marie-Anne expect but Martial? No 
doubt the man whom Blanche had seen arriving had come to 
announce the marquis's approach, and Marie-Anne had gone to 
meet him. 

Curiously enough, on the hearth stood a bowl of soup, still 
warm, and which Marie-Anne had evidently been about to 
drink when she heard the messenger's signal. Blanche was 
still wondering how she could profit of her discoveries, when 
she espied a chest of polished oak standing open on a table 
near a glass door leading into an adjoining dressing-room. She 
walked toward it and perceived that it contained a number of 
tiny vials and boxes. It was indeed the Abbe Midon's medicine 
chest, which Marie-Anne had placed here in readiness, should 
it be needed when the baron arrived, weak from his nocturnal 
journey. Blanche was examining the contents when suddenly 
she noticed two bottles of blue glass, on which "poison" was 
inscribed. "Poison!" — ^the word seemed to fascinate her, and 
by a diabolical inspiration she associated these vials with the 
bowl of soup standing on the hearth. "And why not?" she 
muttered. "I could escape afterward." Another thought made 
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her pause, however. Martial would no doubt return with 
Marie- Anne, and perhaps he would drink this broth. She hesi- 
tated for a moment, and then took one of the vials in her hand, 
murmuring as she did so: "God will decide; it is better he 
should die than belong to another." She had hitherto acted 
like one bewildered, but this act, simple in its performance, but 
terrible in its import, seemed to restore all her presence of mind 
"What poison is it?" thought she; "ought I to administer a large 
or a small dose?" With some little difficulty she opened the 
bottle and poured a small portion of its contents into the palm 
of her hand. The poison was a fine, white powder, glistening 
like pulverized glass. ''Can it really be sugar?" thought 
Blanche; and with the view of making sure she moistened a 
finger-tip, and gathered on it a few atoms of the powder, which 
she applied to her tongue. Its taste was not unlike that of an 
apple. She wiped her tongue with her handkerchief, and then 
without hesitation or remorse, without even turning pale, she 
poured the entire contents of the bottle into the bowl. Her 
self-possession was so perfect that she even stirred the broth, 
80 that the powder might more rapidly dissolve. She next 
tasted it, and found that it had a slightly bitter flavor — ^not suf- 
ficiently perceptible, however, to awaken distrust All that now 
remained was to escape, and she was already walking toward 
the door when, to her horror, she heard some one coming up the 
stairs. What should she do? Where could she conceal her- 
self? She now felt so sure that she would be detected that she 
almost decided to throw the contents of the bowl into the fire, 
and then face the intruders. But no— a chance remained — ^the 
dressing-room? She darted into it, without daring, however, 
to close the door, for the least click of the lode might betray 
her. 

Immediately afterward Marie-Anne entered the apartment, 
followed by a peasant carrying a large bundle. **Ah! here is 
my candle I" she exclaimed, as she crossed the threshold. ^Jqy 
must be making me lose my wits I I could have sworn that I 
left it on tile table downstairs." 

Blanche shuddered. She had not thought of this drcum- 
stance before. 

''Where shall I put these clothes?" asked the peasant 

"Lay them down here. I will arrange them 1^ and by," re- 
plied Marie-Anne. 

The youth dropped his heavy burden with a sigh of reliet 
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"That's the last," he exclaimed. "Now our gentleman caa 
come/' 

"At what o'clock will he start?" inquired Marie- Anne. 

"At eleven. It will be nearly midnight when he gets here." 

Marie-Anne glanced at the magnificent timepiece on the man- 
telshelf. "I have still three hours before me," said she; "more 
time than I need. Supper is ready, I am going to set the table 
here by the fire. Tell him to bring a good appetite with him." 

"I won't forget, mademoiselle ; thank you for having come to 
meet me. The load wasn't so very heavy, but it was awkward 
to handle." 

"Won't you take a glass of wine?" 

"No, thanks. I must make haste back. Mademoiselle Lache- 
neur." 

"Good night, Poignot." 

Blanche had never heard this name of Poignot before; it 
had no meaning for her. Ah, if she had heard M. d'Escorval 
or the abbe mentioned, she might perhaps have doubted the 
truth; her resolution might have wavered and — ^who knows? 
But unfortuately, young Poignot, in referring to the baron, had 
spoken of him as "our gentleman," while Marie-Anne said, 
"he." And to Blanche's mind they both of them referred to 
Martial. Yes, unquestionably it must be the Marquis de Sair- 
meuse, who would arrive at midnight. She was sure of it. It 
was he who had sent this messenger with a parcel of clothes — 
a proceeding which could only mean that he was going to es- 
tablish himself at the Borderie. Perhaps he would cast aside 
all secrecy and live there openly, regardless of his rank, his 
dignity, and duties; forgetful even of his prejudices as well. 
These conjectures could only fire Blanche's jealous fury. Why 
should she hesitate or tremble after that? The only thing she 
had to fear now was that Marie-Anne might enter the dressing- 
room and find her there. She had but little anxiety concerning 
Aunt Medea, who, it is true, was still in the garden; but after 
the orders she had received the poor dependent would remain 
as still as a stone behind the lilac bushes, and, if needs be, 
during the whole night. On the other hand, Marie-Anne would 
remain alone in the house during another two hours and a half, 
and Blanche reflected that this would give her ample time to 
watch the effects of the poison on her hated rival. When the 
crime was discovered she would be far away. No one knew she 
was not at Courtornieu; no one had seen her leave the chateau; 
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Aunt Medea would be as silent as the grave. And, besides, 
who would dare to accuse the Marquise de Sairmeuse, nee 
Blanche de Courtomieu, of murder? One thing that worried 
Blanche was that Marie-Anne seemed to pay no attention to 
the broth. She had, in fact, forgotten it She had opened the 
bundle of clothes, and was now busily arranging them in a 
wardrobe near the bed. Who talks of presentiments ! She was 
as gay and vivacious as in her happiest days; and while she 
folded the clothes hummed an air that Maurice had often sung. 
She felt that her troubles were nearly over, for her friends 
would soon be round her, and a bri^ter time seemed near at 
hand. When she had put all the clothes away, she shut the 
wardrobe and drew a small table up before the fire. It was 
not till then that she noticed the bowl standing on the hearth. 
''How stupid I ami" she said, with a laugh; and taking the 
bowl in her hands, she raised it to her lips. 

Blanche heard Marie-Anne's exclamation plainly enough ; she 
saw what she was doing; and yet she never felt the slightest 
remorse. However, Marie-Anne drank but one mouthful, and 
then, in evident disgust, she set the bowl down. A horrible 
dread made the watcher's heart stand still, and she wondered 
whether her victim had detected any peculiar taste in the soup. 
No, she had not; but, owing to the fire having fallen low, it 
had grown nearly cold, and a slight coating of grease floated on 
its surface. Taking a spoon, Marie-Anne skimmed the broth 
carefully, and stirred it up. Then, being thirsty, she drank the 
liquid almost at one draft, laid the bowl on the mantelpiece, 
and resumed her work. 

The crime was perpetrated. The future no longer depended 
on Blanche de Courtomieu's will. Come what would, she was 
a murderess. But though she was conscious of her crime, the 
excess of her jealous hatred prevented her from realizing its 
enormity. She said to herself that she had only accomplished 
an act of justice, that in reality her vengeance was scarcely 
cruel enough for the wrongs she had suffered, and ^at nothing 
could indeed fully atone for the tortures inflicted on her. But 
in a few moments grievous misgivings took possession of her 
mind. Her knowledge of the effects of poison was extremely 
Smited. She had expected to see Marie-Anne fall dead before 
her, as if stricken down by a thunderbolt. But no, several min- 
utes passed, and Marie-Anne continued her preparations for 
supper as if nothing had occurred. She spread a white cloth 
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over the table, smoothed it with her hands, and placed a cruet- 
stand and salt-cellar on it. Blanche's heart was beating so vio- 
lently that she could scarcely realize why its throbbings were not 
heard in the adjoining room. Her assurance had been great, 
but now the fear of punishment which usually precedes remorse 
crept over her mind ; and the idea that her victim might enter 
the dressing-room made her turn pale with fear. At last she 
saw Marie-Anne take the light and go downstairs. Blanche 
was left alone, and the thought of escaping again occurred to 
her; but how could she possibly leave the house without being 
seen? Must she wait there, hidden in that nook, forever? 
*That couldn't have been poison. It doesn't act," she muttered 
in a rage. 

Alas ! it did act, as she herself perceived when Marie- Anne 
reentered the room. The latter had changed frightfully during 
the brief interval she had spent on the ground floor. Her face 
was livid and mottled with purple spots, her distended eyes 
glittered with a strange brilliancy, and she let a pile of plates 
she carried fall on the table with a crash. 

'The poison ! it begins to act at last !" thought Blanche. 

Marie-Anne stood on the hearthrug, gazing wildly round her, 
as if seeking for the cause of her incomprehensible sufiFerings. 
She passed and repassed her hand across her forehead, which 
was bathed in cold sweat ; she gasped for breath, and then sud- 
denly overcome with nausea, she staggered, pressed her hands 
convulsively to her breast, and sank into the armchair, crying: 
"Oh, God! how I suffer!" 

Kneeling by the door of the dressing-room which was only 
partly closed, Blanche eagerly watched the workings of the 
poison she had administered. She was so near her victim that 
she could distinguish the throbbing of her temples, and some- 
times she fancied she could feel on her own cheek her rival's 
breath, scorching her like flame. An utter prostration followed 
Marie- Anne's paroxysm of agony; and if it had not been for 
the convulsive working of her mouth and labored breathing, it 
might have been supposed that she was dead. But soon the 
nausea returned, and she was seized with vomiting. Each effort 
seemed to contract her body ; and gradually a ghastly tint crept 
over her face, the spots on her cheeks became of a deeper tint, 
her eyes seemed as if they were about to burst from their 
sockets, and great drops of perspiration rolled down her cheeks. 
Her sufferings must have been intolerable. She moaned feebly 
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at times, and at intervals gave vent to truly heartrending 
shrieks. Then she faltered fragmentary sentences; she begged 
piteously for water, or entreated Heaven to shorten her tor- 
tures. "Ah, it is horrible! I suffer too much! My God! 
grant me death!" She invoked all the friends she had ever 
known, calling for aid in a despairing voice. She called on 
Madame d'Escorval, the abbe, Maurice, her brother, Chanloui- 
neau, and Martial ! 

Martial ! — ^that name more than sufficed to chase all pity from 
Blanche's heart. "Go on! call your lover, call!" she said to 
herself, bitterly. "He will come too late." And as Marie-Anne 
repeated the name, in a tone of agonized entreaty: "Suffer!" 
continued Blanche, "suffer, you deserve it! You imparted to 
Martial the courage to forsake me, his wife, as a drunken 
lackey would abandon the lowest of degraded creatures ! Die, 
and my husband will return to me repentant." No, she had 
no pity. She felt a difficulty in breathing, but that merely re- 
sulted from the instinctive horror which the sufferings of others 
inspire — a purely physical impression, which is adorned with 
the fine name of sensibility, but which is, in reality, the grossest 
selfishness. 

And yet, Marie-Anne was sinking perceptibly. She had fallen 
on to the floor, during one of her attacks of sickness, and now 
she even seemed unable to moan; her eyes closed, and after a 
spasm which brought a bloody foam to her lips, her head sank 
back, and she lay motionless on the hearthrug. 

"It is over," murmured Blanche, rising to her feet. To her 
surprise her own limbs trembled so acutely that she could 
scarcely stand. Her will was still firm and implacable ; but her 
flesh failed her. She had never even imagined a scene like that 
she had just witnessed. She knew that poison caused death; 
but she had not suspected the agony of such a death. She no 
longer thought of increasing her victim's sufferings by upbraid- 
ing her. Her only desire now was to leave the house, the very 
floor of which seemed to scorch her feet. A strange, inexplica- 
ble sensation was creeping over her ; it was not yet fright, but 
rather the stupor that follows the perpetration of a terrible 
crime. Still, she compelled herself to wait a few moments 
longer; then seeing that Marie- Anne still remained motionless, 
with closed eyes, she ventured to open the door softly, and 
enter the room in which her victim was lying. But she had 
not taken three steps forward before Marie-Anne, as if she had 
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been galvanized by an electric battery, suddenly rose and ex* 
tended her anna to bar her enemy's passage. This morement 
was so unexpected and so appalling that Blanche recoiled. 
*'The Marquise de Sairmeuse/' faltered Marie-Anne. "You, 
Blanche — ^here !" And finding an explanation of her sufferings 
in the presence of this young woman, who once had been her 
friend, but who was now her bitterest enemy, she exclaimed: 
"It is you who have murdered me !" 

Blanche de Courtornieu's nature was one of those that break 
but never bend. Since she had been detected, nothing in the 
world would induce her to deny her guilt. She advanced boldly, 
and in a firm voice replied: **Yes, I have taken my revenge. 
Do you think I didn't suffer that evening when you sent your 
brother to take my newly-wedded husband away, so that I have 
never since gazed upon his face?" 

"Your husband ! I sent my brother to take him away ! I do 
not understand you." 

"Do you dare deny, tiien, that you are not Martial's mis- 
tress?" 

"The Marquis de Sairmeuse's mistress 1 Why, I saw him 
yesterday for the first time since the Baron d'Escorval's escape." 
The effort which Marie-Anne had made to rise and speak had 
exhausted her strength. She fell back in the armchair. 

But Blanche was pitiless. "You only saw Martial then," she 
said. "Pray, tell me, who gave you this costly furniture, these 
silk hangings, all the luxury that surrounds you?" 

"Chanlouineau." 

Blanche shrugged her shoulders. "So be it," she said, with 
an ironical smile. "But you are not waiting for Chanlouineau 
this evening? Have you warmed these slippers and laid this 
table for Chanlouineau? Was it Chanlouineau who sent his 
clothes by a peasant named Poignot? You see that I know 
everything?" She paused for some reply; but her victim was 
silent. "Whom are you waiting for?" insisted Blanche. "An- 
swer me!" 

"I can not!" 

"Ah, of course not, because you know that it is your 
lover who is coming, you wretched woman — my husl^nd. 
Martial !" 

Marie- Anne was considering the situation as well as her in- 
tolerable sufferings ^t^d troubled mind would permit. Could 
she name the persons she was expecting? Would not any 
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mention of the Baron d'Escorval to Blanche ruin and betray 
him? They were hoping for a letter of license for a revision 
of judgment, but he was none the less under sentence of death, 
and liable to be executed in twenty-four hours. 

"So you refuse to tell me whom you expect here — at mid- 
night/' repeated the marquise. 

"I refuse/* gasped Marie-Anne; but at the same time she 
was seized with a sudden impulse. Although the slightest 
movement caused her intolerable agony, she tore her dress 
open, and drew a folded paper from her bosom. "I am not the 
Marquis de Sairmeuse's mistress," she said, in an almost inaudi- 
ble voice. "I am Maurice d'Escorval's wife. Here is the proof 
—read." 

Blanche had scarcely glanced at the paper than she turned 
as pale as her victim. Her sight failed her ; there was a strange 
ringing in her ears, and a cold sweat started from every pore 
in her skin. This paper was the marriage certificate of Mau- 
rice d'Escorval and Marie-Anne Lacheneur, drawn up by the 
cure of Vigano, witnessed by the old physician and Bavois, and 
sealed with the parish seal. The proof was indisputable. She 
had committed a useless crime; she had murdered an innocent 
woman. The first good impulse of her life made her heart beat 
more quickly. She did not stop to consider; she forgot the 
danger to which she exposed herself, and in a ringing voice she 
cried: "Help! helpf" 

Eleven o'clock was just striking in the country; every one 
was naturally abed, and, moreover, the nearest farmhouse was 
half a league away. Blanche's shout was apparently lost in the 
stillness of the night. In the garden below Aunt Medea per- 
haps heard it; but she would have allowed herself to be cut to 
pieces rather than stir from her place. And yet there was one 
other who heard that cry of distress. Had Blanche and her 
victim been less overwhelmed with despair, they would have 
heard a noise on the stairs, which at that very moment were 
creaking under the tread of a man, who was cautiously climb- 
ing them. But he was not a savior, for he did not answer the 
appeal. However, even if there had been help at hand, it would 
now have come too late. 

Marie-Anne felt that there was no longer any hope for her, 
and that it was the chill of death which was creeping toward 
her heart. She felt that her life was fast ebbing away. So, 
when Blanche turned as if to rush out in search of assistance. 
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she detained her with a gesture, and gently catted her hy her 
name. The mofderess paused. ''Do not summon any one,*' 
murmured Marie-Anne ; "it would do no good. Let me at least 
die in peace. It will not be long now." 

"Hush I do not speak so. Yon must not— you shall not die ! 
If you should die— great God I what would my life be after- 
ward!" 

Marie-Anne made no reply. The poison was rapidly com- 
pleting its woik. The sufferer's breath literally whistled as it 
forced its way through her inflamed throat When she moved 
her tongue, it scorched her palate as if it had been a piece of 
hot iron; her lips were parched and swollen; and her hands, 
inert and paralyzed, would no longer obey her will. 

But the horror of the situation restored Blanche's calmness. 
"All is not yet lost," she exclaimed "It was in that great box 
there on the table that I found the white powder I poured into 
the bowl. You must know what it is; you must know the 
antidote." 

Marie-Anne sadly shook her head. ''Nothing can save me 
now," she murmured, in an almost inaudible voice; "but I don't 
complain. Who knows the misery from which death may pre- 
serve me? I don't crave life; I have suffered so much during 
the past year; I have endured such humiliation; I have wept so 
much ! A curse was on me !" She was suddenly endowed with 
that clearness of mental vision so often granted to the dying. 
She saw how she had wrought her own undoing by consenting 
to play the perfidious part her father had assigned her, and how 
she herself had pavel the way for the slander, crimes, and 
misfortunes of which she had been the victim. 

Her voice grew fainter and fainter. Worn out with suffer- 
ing, a sensation of drowsiness stole over her. She was falling 
asleep in the arms of death. But suddenly such a terrible 
thought found its way into her failing mind that she gasped 
with agony: "My child!" And then, regaining, by a super- 
human effort, as much will, energy, and strength as the poison 
would allow her, she straightened herself in the armchair, and 
though her features were contracted by mortal anguish, yet 
with an energy of which no one would have supposed her capa- 
ble, she exclaimed: "Blanche, listen to me. It is the secret of 
my life which I am going to reveal to you ; no one suspects it 
I have a son by Maurice. Alas! many months have elapsed 
since my husband disappeared. If he is dead, what will become 
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of my child? Blanche, you, who have killed me, swear to me 
that you will be a mother to my child t" 

Blanche was utterly overcome. "I swear!" she sobbed; "I 
swear !" 

''On that condition, but on that condition alone, I pardon 
you. But take care! Do not forget your oath! Blanche, 
Heaven sometimes allows the dead to avenge themselves. You 
have sworn, remember. My spirit will allow you no rest if you 
do not fulfil your vow !" 

"I will remember," sobbed Blanche; "I will remember. But 
the child—" 

"Ah ! I was afraid— cowardly creature that I was ! I dreslded 
the shame — then Maurice insisted — I sent my child away — your 
jealousy and my death are the punishment of my weakness. 
Poor child ! abandoned to strangers ! Wretched woman that I 
am ! Ah ! this suffering is too horrible. Blanche, remember — " 

She spoke again, but her words were indistinct, inaudible. 
Blanche frantically seized the dying woman's arm, and en- 
deavored to arouse her. "To whom have you confided your 
child?" she repeated; "to whom? Marie- Anne — a. word more — 
a single word — a name, Marie- Anne I" 

The unfortunate woman's lips moved, but the death-rattle 
already sounded in her throat; a terrible convulsion shook her 
frame; she slid down from the chair, and fell full length upon 
the floor. Marie-Anne was dead — dead, and she had not dis- 
closed the name of the old physician at Vigano to whom she 
had entrusted her child. She was dead, and the terrified mur- 
deress stood in the middle of the room as rigid and motionless 
as a statue. It seemed to her that madness — ^a madness like that 
which had stricken her father — ^was working in her brain. She 
forgot everything; she forgot that some one was expected at 
midnight; that time was flying, and that she would surely be 
discovered if she did not fly. But the man who had entered the 
house when she cried for help was watching over her. As soon 
as he saw that Marie-Anne had breathed her last, he pushed 
against the door, and thrust his leering face into the room. 

"Chupin!" faltered Blanche. 

"In the flesh," he responded. *This was a grand chance for 
you. Ah, ha! The business riled your stomach a little; but 
nonsense! that will soon pass off. But we must not dawdle 
here : some one may come in. Let us make haste." 

Mechanically the murderess stepped forward, but Marie- 
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Anne's dead body lay between her and the door, barring the 
passage. To leave the room it was necessary to step over her 
victim's lifeless form. She had not courage to do so, and 
recoiled with a shudder. But Chupin was troubled by no such 
scruples. He sprang across the body, lifted Blanche as if she 
had been a child, and carried her out of the house. He was 
intoxicated with joy. He need have no fears for the future 
now ; for Blanche was bound to him by the strongest of chains 
— complicity in crime. He saw himself on the threshold of a 
life of constant revelry. All remorse anent Lacheneur's be- 
trayal had departed. He would be sumptuously fed, lodged, and 
clothed; and, above all, effectually protected by an army of 
servants. 

While these agreeable thoughts were darting through his 
mind, the cool night air was reviving the terror-stricken Mar- 
quise de Sairmeuse. She intimated that she should prefer to 
walk, and accordingly Chupin deposited her on her feet some 
twenty paces from the house. Aunt Medea was already with 
them after the fashion of a dog left at the door by its master 
while the latter goes into the house. She had instinctively fol- 
lowed her niece, when she perceived the old poacher carrying 
her out of the cottage. 

"We must not stop to talk," said Chupin. "Come, I will lead 
the way." And taking Blanche by the arm, he hastened toward 
the grove. "Ah ! so Marie-Anne had a child," he remarked, as 
they hurried. "She pretended to be such a saint! But where 
the deuce has she placed it?" 

"I Bhall find it," replied Blanche. 

"Hufiir that is easier said than done/' quoth the old poacher, 
thoughtfully. 

Scarcely had he spoken than a shrill laugh resounded in the 
darkness. In the twinkling of an eye Chupin had released his 
hold on Blanche's arm, and assumed an attitude of defense. 
The precaution was fruitless; for at the same moment a man 
concealed among the trees bounded upon him from behind, and, 
plunging a knife four times into his writhing body, exclaimed: 
"Holy Virgin ! now is my vow fulfilled ! I shall no longer have 
to eat with my fingers !" 

"Balstain! the innkeeper!" groaned the wounded man, sink- 
ing to the ground. 

Blanche seemed rooted to the spot with horror; but Aunt 
Medea for once in her life had some energy in her fear. 
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*Coinc!'* she shridced, dragging her niece away. "Come — he 
is dead r 

Not quite, for the old traitor had stdficient strength remain- 
mg to crawl home and knock at the door. His wife and young- 
est hoy were sleeping soundly, and it was his eldest son, who 
had just returned home, who opened the door. Seeing his 
father prostrate on the ground, the young man thought he was 
intoxicated, and tried to lift him and carry him into the house, 
but the oI3 poacher begged him to desist "Don't touch me," 
said he. "It is all over with me ! but listen : Lacheneur's daugh- 
ter has just been poisoned by Madame Blanche. It was to tell 
you this that I dragged myself here. This knowledge is worth 
a fortune, my boy, if you are not a fool !" And then he died 
without being able to tell his family where he had concealed 
the price of Lacheneur's blood. 




IT win be recollected that of all those who witnessed the 
* Baron d'Escorvars terrible fall over the precipice below the 
citadel of Mpntaignac, the Abbe Midon was the only one who 
did'^not despair. He set about his task with more than courage, 
with a reverent faith in the protection of Providence, remem- 
bering Ambroise Fare's sublime phrase: "I dress the wound 
— God heals it." That he was right to hope was conclusively 
shown by the fact that after six months' sojourn in Father 
Poignot's house, the baron was able to sit up and even to limp 
about with the aid of crutches. On reaching this stage of 
recovery, however, when it was essential he should take some 
little exercise, he was seriously inconvenienced by the diminu- 
tive proportions of Poignot's loft, so that he welcomed with 
intense delight the prospect of taking up his abode at the Bor- 
derie with Marie- Anne ; and when indeed the abbe feed the day 
for moving, he grew as impatient fer it to arrive as a school- 
boy is for the holidays. "I am suffocating here," he said to his 
wife, "literally suffocating. The time passes slowly. When 
will the happy day come?" 

14— Vol. II— Gab. 
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It came at last. The momit^g was spent in packing up such 
things as they had managed to procure during their stay at the 
farm; and soon after nightfall Poignot's elder son began carry- 
ing them away. "Ever3rthing is at the Borderie," said the hon- 
est fellow, on returning from his last trip, ''and Mademoiselle 
Lacheneur bids the baron bring a good appetite." 

"I shall have one, never fear!" responded M. d'Escorval 
gaily. "We shall all have one." 

Father Poignot himself was busy harnessing his best horse 
to the cart which was to convey the baron to his new home. 
The worthy man felt sad as he thought that' these guests, for 
whose sake he had incurred such danger, were now going to 
leave him. He felt he should acutely miss them, that the house 
would seem gloomy and deserted after they had left. He would 
allow no one else to arrange the mattress intended for M. 
d'Escorval comfortably in the cart; and when he had done this 
to his satisfaction, he murmured, with a sigh: "It's time to 
start !" and turned to climb the narrow staircase leading to the 
loft. 

M. d'Escorval with a patient's natural egotism had not 
thought of the parting. But when he saw the honest farmer 
coming to bid him good-by, with signs of deep emotion on his 
face, he forgot all the comforts that awaited him at the Bor- 
derie, in the remembrance of the royal and courageous hospi- 
tality he had received in the house he was about to leave. The 
tears sprang to his eyes. "You have rendered me a service 
which nothing can repay, Father Poignot," he said, with intense 
feeling. "You have saved my life." 

"Oh 1 we won't talk of that, baron. In my place, you would 
have done the same — ^neither more nor less." 

"I shall not attempt to express my thanks, but I hope to live 
long enough to show my gratitude." 

The staircase was so narrow thaf they had considerable diffi- 
culty in carrying the baron down; but finally they had him 
stretched comfortably on his mattress in the cart; a few hand- 
fuls of straw being scattered over his limbs so as to hide him 
from the gaze of any inquisitive passers-by. The latter was 
scarcely to be expected, it is true, for it was now fully eleven 
o'clock at night. Parting greetings were exchanged, and then 
the cart which young Poignot drove with the utmost caution 
started slowly on its way. 

On foot, some twenty paces in the rear, came Madame 
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d'Escorval, leaning on the abbe's arm. It was very dark, but 
even if they had been in the full sunshine, the former cure of 
Sairmeuse might have encountered any of his old parishioners 
without the least danger of detection^ He had allowed his hair 
and beard to grow; his tonsure had entirely disappeared, and 
his sedentary life had caused him to become much stouter. He 
was clad like all the well-to-do peasants of the neighborhood, 
his face being partially hidden by a large slouch-hat. He had 
not felt so much at ease for months past. Obstacles which had 
originally seemed to him insurmountable had now vanished, 
and in the near future he saw the baron's innocence proclaimed 
by an impartial tribunal, while he himself was reinstalled in the 
parsonage of Sairmeuse. If it had not been for his recollec* 
tion of Maurice he would have had nothing to trouble his mind. 
Why had young D'Escorval given no sign of life? It seemed 
impossible for him to have met with any misfortune without 
hearing of it, for there was brave old Corporal Bavois, who 
would have risked anything to come and warn them if Maurice 
had been in danger. The abbe was so absorbed in these reflec- 
tions that he did not notice Madame d'Escorval was leaning 
more heavily on his arm and gradually slackening her pace. 
"I am ashamed to confess it,'' ^e said at last, '1>ut I can go 
no farther. It is so long since I vras out of doors that I have 
almost forgotten how to walk.** 

"Fortunately we are almost there," replied the priest; and 
indeed a moment afterward young Poignot drew up at the 
comer of the foot-path leading to the Borderie. Telling the 
baron that the journey was ended, he gave a low whistle, like 
that which had warned Marie-Anne of his arrival a few hours 
before. No one appeared or replied, so he whistled again in 
a louder key, and tihen a third time with all his might — still 
there was no response. Madame d'Escorval and the abbe had 
now overtaken tiie cart "It's very strange that Marie-Anne 
doesn't hear me," remaiiced young Poignot, turning to them. 
"We can't take the baron to the house until we have seen her. 
She knows that very well. Shall I run up and warn her?" 

"She's asleep, perhaps," replied the abbe; "stay with your 
horse, my boy, and I'll go and wake her." 

He certainly did not feel the least uneasiness. All was calm 
and still outside, and a bright light shone through the windows 
of the upper floor. Still, when he perceived the open door, a 
vague presentiment of evil stirred his heart. "What can this 
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mean?" he thought. There was no light in the lower rooms, 
and he had to feel for the staircase with his hands. At last 
he found it and went up. Another open door was in front of 
him; he stepped forward and reached the threshold. Then, 
so suddenly that he almost fell backward, he paused horror- 
stricken at the sight before him. Poor Marie-Anne was lying 
on the floor. Her eyes, which were wide open, were covered 
with a white film; her tongue was hanging black and swollen 
from her mouth. "Dead!" faltered the priest; "dead!" But 
this could not be. The abbe conquered his weakness, and 
approaching the poor girl, he took her by the hand. "Poi- 
soned!" he murmured: "poisoned with arsenic." He rose to 
his feet, and was casting a bewildered glance around the room 
when his eyes fell on his medicine chest standing open on a 
side-table. He rushed toward it, took out a vial, uncorked it, 
and turned it over on the palm of his hand — it was empty. 
"I was not mistaken !" he exclaimed. 

But he had no time to lose in conjectures. The first thing 
to be done was to induce the baron to return to the farmhouse 
without telling him of the terrible misfortune which had oc- 
curred. It would not be very difiicult to find a pretext. Sum- 
moning all his courage, the priest hastened back to the wagon, 
and with well-affected calmness told M. d'Escorval that it would 
be impossible for him to take up his abode at the Borderie at 
present, that several suspicious-looking characters had been 
seen prowling about, and that they must be more prudent than 
ever now, so as not to render Martial's intervention useless. 
At last, but not without considerable reluctance, the baron 
yielded. "As you desire it, cure," he sighed, "I must obey. 
Come, Poignot, my boy, drive me back to your father's house." 

Madame d'Escorval took a seat in her cart beside her hus- 
band. The priest stood watching them as they drove off, and 
it was not until the sound of the wheels had died away in 
the distance that he ventured to return to the Borderie. He 
was climbing the stairs again when he heard a faint moan in 
the room where Marie-Anne was lying. The sound sent all 
his blood wildly rushing to his heart, and with one bound he 
had reached the upper floor. Beside the corpse a young man 
was kneeling, weeping bitterly. The expression of his face, his 
attitude, his sobs betrayed the wildest despair. He was so 
lost in grief that he did not observe the abbe's entrance. Who 
was this mourner who had found his way to the house of 
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death? At last, however, though he did not recognize him, 
Ae priest divined who he must be. "J^*^*" ^^ cried, "Jean 
Lacheneur!" The young fellow sprang to his feet with a 
pale lace and threatening look. "Who are you?" he asked 
vehemently. "What are you doing here? What do you want 
with me?" 

The former cure of Sairmeuse was so effectually disguised 
by his peasant dress and long beard that he had to name 
himself. "You, Monsieur Abbe," exclaimed Jean. "It is God 
who has sent you here ! Marie- Anne can not be dead ! You, 
who have saved so many others, will save her." But as the 
priest sadly pointed to heaven, the young fellow paused, and 
his face became more ghastly looking than before. He under- 
stood now that there was no hope. "Ah!" he murmured in 
a desponding tone, "fate shows us no mercy. I have been 
watching over Marie-Anne from a distance; and this evening 
I was coming to warn her to be cautious, for I knew she was 
in great danger. An hour ago, while I was eating my supper 
in a wine-shop at Sairmeuse, Grollet's son same in. 'Is diat 
you, Jean?' said he. *I just saw Chupin hiding near your 
sister's house; when he observed me, he slunk away.' When 
I heard that, I hastened here like a crazy man. I ran, but 
when fate is against you, what can you do? I arrived too 
late!" 

The abbe reflected for a moment. "Then you suppose it 
was Chupin?" he asked. 

"I don't suppose ; I feel certain that it was he — the miserable 
traitor! — who committed this foul deed." 

"Still, what motive could he have had?" 

With a discordant laugh that almost seemed a yell, Jean 
answered: "Oh, you may be certain that the daughter's blood 
will yield him a richer reward than did the father's. Chupin 
has been the instrument; but it was not he who conceived the 
crime. You will have to seek higher for the culprit, much 
higher, in the finest chateau of the country, in the midst of 
an army of retainers at Sairmeuse." 

"Wretched man, what do you mean?" 

"What I say." And he coldly added: "Martial de Sairmeuse 
is the assassin." 

The priest recoiled. "You are mad!" he said severely. 

But Jean gravely shook his head. "If I seem so to you, sir," 
he replied, "it is only because you are ignorant of Martial's 
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wild passion for Marie-Anne. He wanted to make her his 
mistress. She had the audacity to refuse the honor; and that 
was a crime for which she must he punished. When the Mar* 
quis de Sairmeuse became convinced that Lacheneur's daughter 
would never be his, he poisoned her, that she might not belong 
to any one else." All efforts to convince Jean of the folly of 
his accusations would at that moment have been vain. No 
proofs would have convinced him. He would have closed his 
eyes to all evidence. 

"To-morrow, when he is more calm, I will reason with him," 
thought the abbe; and then he added aloud: "We can't allow 
the poor girl's body to remain here on the floor. Help me, 
and we will place it on the bed." 

Jean trembled from head to foot, and his hesitation was per- 
ceptible; but at last, after a severe struggle, he complied. No 
one had ever yet slept on this bed which Chanlouineau had 
destined for Marie-Anne, saying to himself that it should be 
for her, or for no one. And Marie-Anne it was who rested 
there the first — sleeping the sleep of death. When the sad task 
was accomplished, Jean threw himself into the same armchair 
in which Marie-Anne had breathed her last, and with his face 
buried in his hands, and his elbows resting on his knees, he 
sat there as silent and motionless as the statues of sorrow 
placed above the last resting places of the dead. 

In the mean while the abbe knelt by the bedside and began 
reciting the prayers for the departed, entreating God to grant 
peace and happiness in heaven to her who had suffered so 
much on earth. But he prayed only with his lips, for in spite 
of all his efforts, his mind would persist in wandering. He 
was striving to solve the mystery that enshrouded Marie-Anne's 
death. Had she been murdered? Was it possible that she had 
committed suicide? The latter idea occurred to him without 
his having any great faith in it; but, on the other hand, how 
could her death possibly be the result of crime? He had care- 
fully examined the room, and had discovered nothing that be- 
trayed a stranger's visit. All he could prove was that his vial 
of arsenic was empty, and that Marie-Anne had been poisoned 
by absorbing it in die broth, a few drops of which were left 
in the bowl standing on the mantelpiece. "When morning 
comes," thought the abbe, "I will look outside." 

Accordingly, at daybreak he went into the garden and made 
a careful examination of the premises. At first he saw nothing 
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that gave him the least clue, and he was about to abandon his 
investigations when, on entering the little grove, he espied a 
large dark stain on the grass a few paces off. He went nearer 
—it was blood ! In a state of great excitement, he summoned 
Jean, to inform him of the discovery. 

"Some one has been murdered here," said young Lacheneur; 
"and only last night, for the blood has scarcely had time 
to dry." 

"The victim must have lost a great deal of blood," remarked 
the priest; "it might be possible to discover who he was by 
following these stains." 

"Yes, I will try," replied Jean with alacrity. "Go into the 
house, sir; I will soon be back again." 

A child might have followed the trail of the wounded man, 
for the blood-stains left along his line of route were so fre- 
quent and distinct. These telltale marks led to Chupin's hovel, 
the door of which was closed. Jean rapped, however, without 
the slightest hesitation, and when the old poacher's eldest son 
opened the door, he perceived a very singular spectacle. The 
dead body had been thrown on to the ground, in a corner of 
the hut, the bedstead was overturned and broken, all the straw 
had been torn from the mattress, and the dead man's wife and 
sons, armed with spades and pickaxes, were wildly overturn- 
ing the beaten soil that formed the hovel's only floor. They were 
seeking for the hidden treasure, for the twenty thousand francs 
in gold, paid for Lacheneur's betrayal! "What do you want?" 
asked the widow roughly. 

"I want to see Father Chupin." 

"Can't you see that he's been murdered," replied one of the 
sons. And brandishing his pick close to Jean's head, he added: 
"And you're the murderer, perhaps. But that's for justice to 
determine. Now decamp if you don't want me to do for 
you." 

Jean could scarcely restrain himself from punishing young 
Chupin for his threat, but under the circumstances a conflict 
was scarcely permissible. Accordingly, he turned without an- 
other word, hastened back to the Borderie. Chupin's death 
upset all his plans, and greatly irritated him. "I swore that 
the wretch who betrayed my father should perish by my hand," 
he murmured ; "and now I am deprived of my vengeance. Some 
one has cheated me out of it. Who could it be? Can Martial 
have assassinated Chupin after he murdered Marie- Anne? TJ^c 
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best way to assure one's self of an accon^ice's silence is cer- 
tainly to kill him." 

Jean had reached the Borderie, and was on the point of going 
upstairs when he fancied he heard some one talking in the back 
room. "That's strange," he said to himself. "Who can it be?" 
And yiekling to the impulse of curiosity, he taf^d against the 
communicating door. 

The abbe instantly made his appearance, hurriedly closing 
the door behind him. He was very pale and agitated. 

"Who's there?" inquired Jean eagerly. 

"Why, Maurice d'Escorval and Corporal Bavois." 

"My God!" 

"And it's a miracle that Maurice has not been upstairs." 

"But whence does he come from? Why have we had no 
news of him?" 

"I don't know. He has only been here five minutes. Poor 
boy! after I told him his father was safe, his first words were: 
'And Marie-Anne?' He loves her more devotedly than ever. 
He comes home with his heart full of her, confident and hope- 
ful ; and I tremble — I fear to tell him the truth." 

"Yes, it's really too terrible!" 

"Now I have warned you ; be prudent— and come in." They 
entered the room together; and both Maurice and the oki sol- 
dier greeted Jean warmly. They had not seen one another 
since the duel at La Reche, interrupted by the arrival of the 
soldiers; and when they separated that day they scarcely ex- 
pected to meet again. 

Now Maurice, however, was in the best of spirits, and it was 
with a smile on his face that he remarked: "I am glad you've 
come. There's nothing to fear now." Then turnir^ to the 
abbe, he remarked: "But I just promised to let you know the 
reason of my long silence. Three days after we crossed the 
frontier — Corporal Bavois and I — ^we reached Turin. We were 
tired out. We went to a small inn, and they gave us a room 
with two beds. While we were undressing, the corporal said 
to me: 'I am quite capable of sleeping two whole days with- 
out waking,' while I promised myself at least a good twelve 
hours' rest; but we reckoned without our host, as you'll see. 
It was scarcely daybreak when we were suddenly vroke up. 
There were a doaen men in our room, one or two of them in 
some official costume. They spoke to us in Italian, and ordered 
us to dress ourselves. They were so numerous that resistance 
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was useless, so we obeyed; and an hour after we were both in 
prison, confined in the same cell. You may well imagine what 
our thoughts were. The corporal remarked to me, in that cool 
way of his: *It will require four days to obtain our extradi- 
tion, and three days to take us back to Montaignac — that's 
seven ; then there'll be one day more to try us, so we've in all 
just eight days to live.' Bavois said that at least a hundred 
times during the first five or six days of our confinement, but 
five months passed by, and every night we went to bed expect- 
ing the/d come for us on the following morning. But they 
didn't come. We were kindly treated. They did not take away 
my money; and they willingly sold us various little luxuries. 
We were allowed two hours of exercise every day in the court- 
yard, and the keepers even lent us several books to read. In 
short, I shouldn't have had any particular cause for complaint 
if I had only been allowed to receive or to forward letters, or 
if I had been able to communicate with my father or Marie- 
Anne. But we were in the secret cells, and were not allowed 
to have any intercourse with the other prisoners. At length 
our detention seemed so strange and became so insupportable 
that we resolved to obtain some explanation of it at any cost. 
We changed our tactics. We had hitherto been quiet and sub- 
missive: but now we became as violent and unmanageable as 
possible. The whole prison resounded with our cries and pro- 
testations; we were continually sending for the superintendent, 
and claiming the intervention of the French ambassador. These 
proceedings at last had the desired effect. One fine afternoon 
the governor of the jail released us, not without expressing his 
regret at being deprived of the society of such amiable and 
charming guests. Our first act, as you may suppose, was to 
hasten to the ambassador. We didn't see that dignitary, but 
his secretary received us. He knit his brows when I told my 
story, and became excessively grave. I remember each word 
of his reply. 'Sir,' said he, 'I can assure you most positively 
that any proceedings instituted against you in France have had 
nothing whatever to do with your detention here.' And I ex- 
pressed my astonishment frankly. 'One moment,' he added, 'I 
will give you my opinion. One of your enemies — I leave you 
to discover which — must exert a powerful influence in Turin. 
You were in his way, perhaps, and he had you imprisoned by 
the Piedmontese police." 
Jean Lacheneur struck the table beside him with his clenched 
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fist. "Ah ! the secretary was right 1" he exdaimed. "Maurice, 
it was Martial de Sainneuse who caused your arrest — " 

"Or the Marquis de Courtomieu/' interrupted the abbe with 
a warning glance at Jean. 

In a moancnt Maurice's eyes gleamed brilliantly, then, shrug- 
ging his shoulders carelessly, he said: "Never mind; I don't 
wish to trouble myself any more about the past My father 
is well again — that is the main thing. We can easily fioid some 
way of getting him safely across the frontier. And then Marie- 
Axme aad I — ^we will tend him so devotedly that he will soon 
forget it was my rasrimess tiast almost cost htm his life. He 
is so good, so indnlgent for the faults of others. We will go 
and reside in Italy or Switzeriand, and you sfaaU accompany 
us, Monsieur le Abbe, and you as well, Jean. As for you, cor- 
poral, it's already decided that you belong to our family." 

While Maurice spoke in tiiis fashion, so hopefully, so confi- 
dently, Jean and the abbe, realizing the bitter truth, sought to 
avert their facesi; but they could not conceal their agitation 
from young d'Escorval's searching glance. "What is the mat- 
ter?*' he asked with evident surprise. 

They trembled, hung their heads, but did not say a word. 
Maurice's astonishment changed to a vague, inexpressilrfe fear. 
He enumerated all the misfortunes which could possibly have 
befallen him. 

"What has happened?" he asked in a husky voice. "My 
father is safe, is he not? You said that my mother would want 
nothing more if I were only by her side again. Is it Marie- 
Anne, then — " He hesitated. 

"Courage, Maurice," murmured the abbe, "Q>urage!" 

The young fellow tottered as if he were about to falL He 
had turned intensely pale. "Marie- Anne is dead!" he exclaimed. 

Jean and the abbe were silent 

'T)ead r repeated Maurice ; ^aad nm secret voice warned me ! 
Dead! When?" 

"She died only last nigfat," repUed Jean. 

•Maurice rose. '.'Last nqfht?" said he. "In that case, then, 
she is stili here. Where? — upstairs?" And witfaoot waiting for 
a reply he darted toward the staircase sa quickly that neiter 
Jean nor the abbe had time to intercept him. With dveeboendB 
he reached the rocm abo^e; he waUaed strai^^ to the bed, and 
with a firm hand turned back the sheet that hid his lorred one^s 
face. But at the same -mooRiit he recstled widi a hcart-brofesn* 
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cry. What! was this the beautiful, the radiant Marie- Anne — 
she whom he had loved so fervently I He did not recognize her. 
He could not recognize these distorted features — that swollen, 
discolored face — ^these eyes, now almost hidden by the purple 
swelling round them. When Jean and the priest entered the 
room they found him standing with his head thrown back, 
his eyes dilated with terror, his right arm rigidly extended 
toward the corpse. "Maurice," said the priest gently, "be 
calm. Courage !" 

The young fellow turned with an expression of complete be- 
wilderment upon his features. "Yes," he faltered ; "that is what 
I need — courage!" He staggered as he spoke, and they were 
obliged to support him to an armchair. 

"Be a man," continued the priest. "Where is your energy? 
To live is to suffer." 

He listened, but did not seem to understand. "Live !" he mur- 
mured; "why should I live since she is dead?" 

His eyes gleamed so strangely that the abbe was alarmed. 
"If he does not weep, he will most certainly lose his reason!" 
thought the priest. Then in a commanding voice he added 
aloud. "You have no right to despair; you owe a sacred duty 
to your child." 

The same remembrance which had given Marie-Anne strength 
to hold even death itself at bay for a moment saved Maurice 
from the dangerous trance into which he was sinking. He 
shuddered as if he had received an electric shock, and fring- 
ing from his chair, "That is true," he cried. "Take me to my 
child!" 

"Not just now, Maurice; wait a little." 

"Where is it? Tell me where it is." 

"I can not; I do not know." 

An expression of unspeakable anguish stole over Maurice's 
face, and in a broken voice he said: "What! you don't know? 
Did she not confide in you?" 

"No. I suspected her secret. I alone — " 

"You alone ! Then the child is perhaps dead. Even if it is 
living, who can tell where it is?" 

"We shall no doubt find a clue." 

"You are right," faltered Maurice. "When Marie-Anne 
knew that her life was in danger, she could not have forgotten 
her little one. Those who cared for her in her last moments 
must have received some message for me. I must see those 
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who watched over her. Who were they?" The priest averted 
his face. "I asked you who was with her when she died," re- 
peated Maurice in a sort of frenzy. And, as the abbe remained 
silent, a terrible light dawned on the young fellow's mind. He 
understood the cause of Marie-Anne's distorted feattu*es now. 
''She perished the victim of a crime I" he exclaimed. "Some 
monster killed her. If she died such a death, our diild is lost 
forever ! And it was I who recommended, who commanded the 
greatest precautions 1 Ah ! we are all of us cursed !" He sank 
back in his chair, overwhelmed with sorrow and remorse, and 
with big tears rolling slowly down his cheeks. 

''He is saved!" thought the abbe, whose heart bled at the 
sight of such intense sorrow. 

Jean Lacheneur stood by the priest's side with gloom vnpan 
his face. Suddenly he drew the Abbe Midon toward one of the 
windows: "What is this about a child?" he inquired harshly. 

The priest's face flushed "You have heard," he answered 
laconically. 

"Am I to understand that Marie-Anne was Maurice's mis- 
tress, and that she had a child by him? Is that the case? I 
won't, I can't, believe it! She whom I revered as a saint! 
What ! you would have me believe that her eyes lied — ^her eyes 
so chaste, so pure? And he — Maurice — ^he whom I loved as a 
brother ! So his friendship was only a cloak, which he assumed 
so as to rob us of our honor !" Jean hissed these words through 
his set teeth in such low tones that Maurice, absorbed in his 
agony of grief, did not overhear him. "But how did she con- 
ceal her shame?" he continued. "No one suspected it — abso- 
lutely no one. And what has she done with her child? Did 
the diought of disgrace frighten her? Did she follow the ex- 
ample of so many ruined and forsaken women? Did she mur- 
der her own child? Ah, if it be alive, I will find it, and in any 
case Maurice shall be punished for his perfidy as he deserves." 
He paused; the window was open, and the sound of galloping 
horses could be plainly heard approaching along the adjacent 
highway. Both Jean and the abbe leaned forward and looked 
out. Two horsemen were riding toward the Borderie — ^the first 
some ten yards in advance of the other. The former halted at 
the comer of the garden path, threw his reins to his foUowei^- 
a groom — and then strode on foot toward the house. On recog* 
nizing this visitor, Jean bounded from the window with a ytll. 
He clutched Maurice by the shoulders, and, shaking him vio* 
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kntly, exclaimed: "Up! here comes Martial, Marie- Anne's mur- 
derer ! Up ! he is coming f He is at our mercy !" 

Maurice sprang to his feet, infuriated; but the ahbe darted 
to the door and intercepted both young fellows as they were 
about to leave the room. "Not a word ! not a threat !** he said, 
imperiously. "I forbid it. At least respect Ae presence of 
death V* He spoke with such authority, and his glance was so 
commanding, that both Jean and Maurice involuntarily paused. 
Before the priest had time to add another word, Martial was 
there. He did not cross the threshold. One look and he real- 
ized the siutation. He turned very pale, but not a word escaped 
his lips. Wonderful as was his usual power of self-control he 
could not articulate a syllable; and it was only by pointing to 
the bed on which Marie-Anne's lifeless form was reposing that 
he asked for an explanation. 

"She was infamously poisoned last evening," sadly replied 
the abbe. 

Then Maurice, forgetting the priest's demands, stepped for- 
ward. "She was alone and defenseless," he said vehemently. 
"I have only been at liberty during the last two days. But I 
know the name of the man who had me arrested at Turin, and 
thrown into prison. They told me the coward's name ! Yes, it 
was you, you infamous wretch ! Ah ! you dare not deny it ; you 
confess your guilt, you scoundrel !" 

Once again the abbe interposed; he threw himself between 
the rivals, fearing lest they should come to blows. But the 
Marquis de Sairmeuse had already resumed his usual haughty 
and indifferent manner. He took a bulky envelope from his 
pocket, and threw it on the table. "This," said he coldly, "is 
what I was bringing to Mademoiselle Lacheneur. It contains, 
first of all, royal letters of license from his majesty for the 
Baron d'Escorval, who is now at liberty to return to his old 
home. He is, in fact, free and saved, for he is granted a new 
trial, and there can be no doubt of his acquittal. In the same 
envelope you will abo find a decree of non-complicity rendered 
in favor of the Abbe Midon, and an order from the bishop of 
the diocese reinstating him as cure of Sairmeuse; and, finally, 
Corporal Bavois's discharge from the service, drawn up in 
proper form, with the needful memorandum securing his riglit 
to a pension." 

He paused, and as his hearers stood motionless with wonder, 
be tamd and approadied Marie-Amw's bedside. Then, with 
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his hand raised to heaven over the lifeless form of her whom 
he had loved, and in a voice that would have made the mur- 
deress tremble in her innermost soul, he solemnly exclaimed: 
"I swear to you, Marie-Anne, that I will avenge you !" For a 
few seconds he stood motionless, then suddenly he stooped, 
pressed a kiss on the dead girl's brow, smd left the room. 

''And you think that man can be guilty!" exclaimed the 
abbe. "You see, Jean, that you are mad !" 

"And this last insult to my dead sister is an honor, I sup- 
pose?" said Jean, with a furious gesture. 

"And the wretch binds my hands by saving my father !" ex- 
claimed Maurice. 

From his place by the window, the abbe saw Martial vault 
into the saddle. But the marquis did not take the road to 
Montaignac. It was toward ^he Chateau de Courtornieu that 
he now hastened. 




O LAN CHE'S reason had sustained a frightful shock, when 
" Chupin was obliged to lift and carry her out of Marie- 
Anne's room. But she well-nigh lost consciousness altogether 
when she saw the old poacher struck down by her side. How- 
ever, as will be remembered, Aunt Medea, at least, had some 
energy in her fright. She seized her bewildered niece's arm, 
and by dint of dragging and pushing had her back at the cha- 
teau in much less time than it had taken them to reach the 
Borderie. It was half-past one in the morning when they 
reached the little garden gate, by which they had left the 
grounds. No one in the chateau had noticed their long absence. 
This was due to several different circumstances. First of all, 
to the precautions which Blanche herself had taken in giving 
orders, before going out, that no one should come to her room, 
on any pretext whatever, unless she rang. Then it also chanced 
to be the birthday of the marquis's valet de chambre, and the 
servants had dined more sumptuously than usual. They had 
toasts and songs over their dessert; and at the finish of the 
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repast, they amused themselves with an improvised ball. They 
were still dancing when Blanche and her aunt returned. None 
of the doors had yet been secured for the night, and the 
pair succeeded in reaching Blanche's room without being 
observed. When the door had been securely closed, and 
there was no longer any fear of listeners. Aunt Medea 
attacked her niece. 

"Now will you explain what happened at the Borderie; and 
what you were doing there ?" she inquired, in a tone of unusual 
authority. 

Blanche shuddered. "Why do you wish to know?" she 
asked. 

"Because I suffered agony during the hours I was waiting 
for you in the garden. What was the meaning of those dread- 
ful cries I heard? Why did you call for help? I heard a 
death-rattle that made my hair stand on end with terror. Why 
did Chupin have to bring you out in his arms?" She paused 
for a moment, and then finding that Blanche did not reply: 
"You don't answer me !" she exclaimed. 

The young marquise was longing to annihilate her dependent 
relative, who might ruin her by a thoughtless word, and whom 
she would ever have beside her — ^a living memento of her crime. 
However, what should she say? Would it be better to reveal 
the truth, horrible as it was, or to invent some plausible ex- 
planation? If she confessed everything she would place her- 
self at Aunt Medea's mercy. But, on the other hand, if she 
deceived her aunt, it was more than probable that the latter 
wouki betray her by some involuntary remark when she heard 
of the crime committed at the Borderie? Hence, under the 
circumstances, the wisest plan, perhaps, wcmld be to sf^ak out 
frankly, to teach her relative her lesson, and try and imbue her 
with some firmness. Having come to this conclusioD, Blanche 
disdained all concealment. "Ah, well !" she said, "I was jealous 
of Marie-Anne. I thought she was Martial's mistress. I was 
half-crazed, and I poisoned her." 

She expected a despairing cry, or even a fainting fit, but, 
to her surprise, Aunt Medea merely shed a few tears — such as 
she often wept for any trifle — and exclaimed: "How terrible. 
What if it should be discovered?" In point of fact, stupid as 
the neglected spinster miglit be; she had guessed the truth be- 
fore she questioned her niece. And not merely was she pre- 
pared for some such answer, but the tyranny she had endured 
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for years had well-nigh destroyed all the real moral sensibili^ 
she had ever possessed. 

On noting her aunt's comparative composure, Blanche 
breathed more freely. She never imagined that her impover- 
ished relative was already meditating some sort of revenge for 
all the slights heaped on her in past years; but felt quite 
convinced that she could count on Aunt Medea's absolute silence 
and submission. With this idea in her head she began to relate 
all the circumstances of the frightful drama enacted at the 
Borderie. In so doing she yielded to a desire stronger than 
her own will: to the wild longing that often seizes the most 
hardened criminal, and forces — irresistibly impels him to talk 
of his crimes, even when he distrusts his confidant. But when 
she came to speak of the proofs which had convinced her of 
her lamentable mistake, she suddenly paused in dismay. 

What had she done with the marriage certificate signed by 
the cure of Vigano, and which she remembered holding in her 
hands? She sprang up, and felt in the pocket of her dress. 
Ah, she had it safe. It was there. Without again unfolding 
it she threw it into a drawer, and turned the key. 

Aunt Medea wished to retire to her own room, but Blanche 
entreated her to remain. She was unwilling to be left alone — 
she dared not — she was afraid. And as if she desired to silence 
the inward voice tormenting her, she talked on with extreme 
volubility, repeating again and again that she was ready to do 
anything in expiation of her crime, and vowing that she would 
overcome all impossibilities in her quest for Marie-Anne's child. 
The task was both a difficult and dangerous one, for an open 
search for the child would be equivalent to a confession of 
guilt. Hence, she must act secretly, and with great caution. 
"But I shall succeed," she said. "I will spare no expense." 
And remembering her vow, and her dying victim's threats, she 
added : "I must succeed. I swore to do so, and I was forgiven 
under those conditions." 

In the mean while, Aunt Medea sat listening in astonishment 
It was incomprehensible to her that her niece, with her dread- 
ful crime still fresh in her mind, could' coolly reason, deliberate, 
and make plans for the future. "What an iron will !" thought 
the dependent relative ; but in her bewilderment she quite over- 
looked one or two circumstances that would have enlightened 
any ordinary observer. 

Blanche was seated on her bed with her hair unbound; her 
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eyes were glistening with delirium, and her incoherent words 
and excited gestures betrayed the frightful anxiety that was 
torturing her. And she talked and talked, now narrating, and 
now questioning Aunt Medea, and forcing her to reply, only 
that she might escape from her own thoughts. Morning had 
already dawned, and the servants could be heard bustling about 
the chateau, while Blanche, oblivious of everything around her, 
was still explaining how, in less than a year, she could hope 
to restore Marie-Anne's child to Maurice d'Escorval. She 
paused abruptly in the middle of a sentence. Instinct had sud- 
denly warned her of the danger she incurred in making the 
slightest change in her habits. Accordingly, she sent Aunt 
Medea away; then, at the usual hour, rang for her maid. It 
was nearly eleven o'clock, and she was just completing her 
toilet, when the ring of the outer bell announced a visitor. Al- 
most immediately her maid, who had just previously left her, 
returned, evidently in a state of great excitement. 

**What is the matter?" inquired Blanche, eagerly. "Who 
has come?" 

"Ah, madame — ^that is, mademoiselle, if you only knew — " 

•-Will you speak?" 

**The Marquis de Sairmeuse is downstairs in the blue 
drawing-room; and he begs mademoiselle to grant him a few 
minutes* conversation." 

Had a thunderbolt riven the earth at her feet, the murderess 
could not have been more terrified. Her first thought was that 
everything had been discovered; for what else could have 
brought Martial there? She almost decided to send word that 
she was not at home, or that she was extremely ill, when reason 
told her that she was perhaps alarming herself needlessly, and 
that in any case the worst was preferable to suspense. "Tell 
the marquis that I will be with him in a moment," she at last 
replied. 

She desired a few minutes solitude to compose her features, 
to regain her self-possession, if possible, and conquer the ner- 
vous trembling that made her shake like a leaf. But in the 
midst of her tmeasiness a sudden inspiration brought a malicious 
smile to her lip. "Ah !" she thought, **my agitation will seem 
perfectly natural. It may erven be of service." And yet, as she 
descended the grand staircase, she coukl not help saying to her- 
self : '^Martial's presence here is incomprehensible." 

It was certainly very extraordinary; and he himself had not 
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come to Courtomieu without considerable hesitation. But it 
was the only means he had of procuring several important docu- 
ments which were indbpensable in the revision of M. d'Escor- 
val's case. These documents, after the baron's condemnation, 
had been left in the Marquis de Courtomieu's hands. Now that 
the latter had gone out of his mind, it was impossible to ask 
him for them; and Martial was obliged to apply to his wife for 
permission to search for them among her father's papers. He 
had said to himself that morning: "I will carry the baron's 
letters of license to Marie-Anne, and then I will push on to 
Courtomieu." 

He arrived at the Borderie gay and confident, his heart full 
of hc^; and found that Marie- Anne was dead. The discovery 
had been a terrible blow for Martial; and his conscience told 
him that he was not free from blame; that he had, at least, 
facilitated the perpetration of the crime. For it was indeed 
he who, by an abuse of influence, had caused Maurice's arrest 
at Turin. But though he was capable of the basest perfidy 
when his love was at stake, he was incapable of virulent ani- 
mosity. Marie- Anne was dead; he had it in his power to re- 
voke the benefits he had conferred, but the thought of doing so 
never once occurred to him. And when Jean and Maurice up- 
braided him, his only revenge was to overwhelm them by his 
magnanimity. When he left the Borderie, pale as a ghost, his 
lips still cold from the kiss still printed on the dead girl's brow, 
he said to himself: 'Tor her sake, I will go to Courtornieu. In 
memory of her, the baron must be saved." 

By the expression of the servants' faces as he leaped from 
the saddle in the courtyard of the chateau and asked to see 
Madame Blanche, he was again reminded of the sensation 
which this unexpected visit would necessarily cause. How- 
ever, he cared little for it. He was passing through a crisis in 
which the mind can conceive no further misfortune, and be- 
comes indifferent to ever3rthing. Still he trembled slightly when 
they ushered him into the blue drawing-room. He remem- 
bered the room well, for it was here that Blanche had been 
wont to receive him in days gone by, when his fancy was 
wavering between her and Marie-Anne. How many pleasant 
hours they had passed together here! He seemed to see 
Blanche again, as she was then, radiant with youth, gay and 
smiling. Her manner was affected, perhaps, but still it had 
seemed charming at the time. 
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At this very moment, Blanche entered the room. She looked 
so sad and careworn that her husband scarcely knew her. His 
heart was touched by the look of patient sorrow seemingly 
stamped upon her features. ''How much you must have suf- 
fered, Blanche/' he murmured, scarcely knowing what he said. 

It cost her an effort to repress her secret joy. She at once 
realized that he knew nothing of her crime; and noting his 
emotion, she perceived the profit she might derive from it "I 
can never cease to regret having displeased you/' she replied, 
in a sad, humble voice. "I shall never be consoled." 

She had touched the vulnerable spot in every man's heart 
For there is no man so skeptical, so cold, or so heartless but his 
vanity is not flattered with the thought that a woman is dying 
for his sake. There is no man who is not moved by such a 
flattering idea; and who is not ready and willing to give, at 
least, a tender pity in exchange for such devotion. 

"Is it possible that you could forgive me?" stammered Mar- 
tial. The wily enchantress averted her face as if to prevent 
him from reading in her eyes a weakness of which she felt 
ashamed. This simple gesture was the most eloquent of an- 
swers. But Martial said no more on this subject He asked 
for permission to inspect M. de Courtornieu's papers with the 
view of finding the documents he required for M. d'Escorval's 
case, and Blanche readily complied with his request He then 
turned to take his leave, and fearing perhaps the consequences 
of too formal a promise he merely added: "Since you don't 
forbid it, Blanche, I will return — to-morrow— another day." 
However, as he rode back to Montaignac, his thoughts were 
busy. "She really loves me/' he mused ; "that pallor, that weari- 
ness could not be feigned Poor girl ! she is my wife, after alL 
The reasons that influenced me in my quarrel with her father 
exist no longer, for the Marquis de Cburtornieu may be consid- 
ered as dead." 

All the inhabitants of Sairmeuse were congregated on the 
market-place when Martial rode through the village. They 
had just heard of the murder at the Borderie, and the abbe 
was now closeted with the magistrate, relating as far as he 
could the circumstances of the crime. After a prolonged in- 
quiry, it was eventually reported that a man known as Chupin, 
a notoriously bad character, had entered the house of Marie- 
Anne Lacheneur, and taken advantage of her absence to 
mingle poison with her food; and the said Chupin had been 
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lumflelf assassinated soon after his crime by a certain R a lsTain, 
whose whereabottts were unknown. 

However, this afifair soon interested the district far less dnn 
the constant visits which Martial was paying to Ma d amr 
Blanche. Shortly afterward it was mmofed that the llaiqnis 
and the Marquise de Sairmeuse were reooncikd; and indeed a 
few weeks later, they left for Paris with an intcntkm of resid- 
ing there permanently. A day or two after their dqortnre, 
the eldest of the Chiqmis also announced his determinstion of 
taking up his abode in tfie same great city. Some of his friends 
endeavored to d«*«^i>A> him, assuring him diat he would cer- 
tainly die of starvation; but with singular assurance, he re- 
plied : "On the contrary, I have an idea that I shan't want for 
anything as long as I live there.'' 




'T^IME gradually heals all wounds; and its effacing fingers 
^ spare but few traces of events; which in Aeir season may 
have absorbed the attention of many thousand minds. What 
remained to attest the reality of that fierce whirlwind of passion 
which had swept over the peaceful valley of the Oiselle? Only 
a charred ruin on La Reche, and a grave in the cemetery, on 
which was inscribed : ''Marie- Anne Lacheneur, died at the age 
of twenty. Pray for her !" Recent as were the events of whidi 
that ruin and that gravestone seemed as it were the prologue and 
the epilogue, they were already relegated to the legendary past. 
The peasantry of Sairmeuse had other things to thiidc about — 
the harvest, die weather, their sheep and cattle, and it was only 
a few old men, the politicians of the village, ivho at times 
turned their attention from agricultural incidents to remember 
the rising of Montaignac. Scnnetimes, during the long winter 
evenings, when they were gathered together at the local hos- 
telry of the Beeuf Oouronne, they would lay down tiieir greasy 
cards and gravely discuss the events of '^ past 3rear. And 
they never failed to remaric that Ahnest adl the actors of that 
bloody 'drama «t Montaignac ted, in common parlance, ''come 
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to a bad end." The victors and the vanquished seemed to en- 
counter the same fate. Lacheneur had been beheaded; Chan- 
louineau, shot; Marie- Anne, poisoned; and Chupin, the traitor, 
the Due de Sairmeuse's spy, stabbed to death. It was true that 
the Marquis de Courtornieu lived, or rather survived, but death 
would have seemed a mercy in comparison with such a total 
annihilation of intelligence. He had fallen below the level of 
a brute beast, which at least is endowed with instinct. Since 
his daughter's departure he had been ostensibly cared for by 
two servants, who did not allow him to give them much 
trouble, for whenever they wished to go out they complacently 
confined him, not in his room, but in the back cellar, so as 
to prevent his shrieks and ravings from being heard out- 
side. If some folks supposed for a while that the Sairmeuses 
would escape the fate of the others, they were grievously mis- 
taken, for it was not long before the curse fell upon them 
as well. 

One fine December morning, the duke left the chateau to 
take part in a wolf-hunt in the neighborhood. At nightfall, his 
horse returned, panting, covered with foam, and riderless. 
What had become df his master? A search was instituted at 
once, and all night long a score of men, carrying torches, wan- 
dered through the woods, shouting and calling at the top of 
their voices. Five days went by, and the search for the missing 
man was almost abandoned, when a shepherd lad, pale with 
fear, came to the chateau to tell the steward that he had dis- 
covered the Due de Sairmeuse's body — lying all bloody and 
mangled at the foot of a precipice. It seemed strange that so 
excellent a rider should have met with such a fate; and there 
might have been some doubt as to its being an accident, had it 
not been for the explanation given by several of his grace's 
grooms. "The duke was riding an exceedingly vicious beast," 
these men remarked. "She was always taking fright and shying 
at everything." 

A few days after this occurrence Jean Lacheneur left the 
neighborhood. This singular fellow's conduct had caused con- 
siderable comment. When Marie-Anne died, although he was 
her natural heir, he at first refused to have an3rthing to do with 
her property. "I don't want to take anything that came to her 
through Chanlouineau," he said to every one right and left, thus 
slandering his sister's memory, as he had slandered her when 
alive. Then, after a short absence from the district, and with- 
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out any aj^parent rcaaon, he raddcnly diangBd his mhid He 
not onfy accepted the property, bat made aU poasiUe haste to 
obtain possession of it He excused hb past conduct as best 
he could; but if he was to be beUered, instead of acting in his 
own interest, he was merely carrying his sister's wishes into 
effect, for he over and over again declared that whatever price 
her property might fetdi not a son of its value would go into 
his own pockets. This much is certain, as soon as he obtained 
legal possession of the estate, he sold it, troubling himself but 
little as to the price he received, provided the purchasers paid 
cash. However, he reserved the sumptuous fumitnre of the 
room on the upper floor of the Borderie and burnt it — froni 
the bedstead to the curtains and the carpet — one evening in the 
little garden in front of the house. This singular act became 
the talk of the neighborhood, and the viOaqg^ers umversally 
opuied that Jean had lost his head. Those '^ho hesitated to 
agree with this opinion, expressed it a short time afterward, 
when it became known that Jean Lacheneur had engaged him- 
self with a company of strolling players who stopped at Mon- 
taignac for a few days. The young fellow had both good 
advice and kind friends. M. d'Escorval and the abbe had ex^ 
erted all their eloquence to induce him to return to Paris, and 
complete his studies; but in vain. 

The priest and the baron no longer had to conceal themsdves. 
Thanks to Martial de Sairmeuse, they were now installed, the 
former at the parsonage and the latter at Escorval, as in days 
gone by. Acquitted at his new trial, reinstalled in possession 
of his property, reminded of his frightful fall only t^^ a sH^ 
limp, the baron would have deemed himseU a fortunate nun 
had it not been for his great anxiety on his son's account Poor 
Maurice ! The nails that secured Marie- Anae's coSn ere it was 
lowered into the sod seemed to have pierced his heart; and his 
very life now seemed dependent on the hope of finding hb 
child. Relying already on the Abbe Midon's protection and as- 
sistance, he had confessed everythtsg to his father, and had 
even confided his secret to CotpMiil Bavois, who was now an 
honored guest at Escorval; and all three had proonsed hki 
their best assistance. But tfie task was a diCcuk one, and 
such chances of success as nright have existed were greatly 
dimisiished by Maurice's determination that Marie^Anne's tame 
should not be mentiened in pfosecuting the seatdi. In tins he 
acted very differently to Jen. The latter slandeced hss mur^ 
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dered sister right and left, while Maurice sedulously sought to 
prevent her memory being tarnished. 

The Abbe Midon did not seek to turn Maurice from his idea. 
"We shall succeed all the same," he said kindly; "with time 
and patience any mystery can be solved." He divided the de- 
partment into a certain number of districts; and one of the 
little band went day by day from house to house questioning 
the inmates, in the most cautious manner, for fear of arousing 
suspicion; for a peasant becomes intractable if his suspicions 
are but once aroused. However, weeks went by, and still the 
quest was fruitless. Maurice was losing all hope. "My child 
must have died on coming into the world," he said, again and 
again. 

But the abbe reassured him. "I am morally certain that such 
was not the case," he replied. "By Marie-Anne's absence I 
can tell pretty nearly the date of her child's birth. I saw her 
after her recovery; she was comparatively gay and smiling. 
Draw your own conclusions." 

"And yet there isn't a nook or comer for miles round which 
we haven't explored." 

"True; but we must extend the circle of our investigations." 

The priest was now only striving to gain time, which, as he 
knew full well, is the sovereign balm for sorrow. His con- 
fidence had been very great at first, but it had sensibly dimin- 
' ished since he had questioned an old woman, who had the repu- 
tation of being one of the greatest gossips of the community. 
On being skilfully catechised by the abbe, this worthy dame 
replied that she knew nothing of such a child, but that there 
must be one in the neighborhood, as this was the third time 
she had been questioned on the subject Intense as was his sur- 
prise, the abbe succeeded in concealing it He set the old 
gossip talking, and after two hours' conversation, he arrived at 
the conclusion that two persons in addition to Maurice were 
searching for Marie-Anne's child. Who these persons were, 
and what their aim was, were points which' the abbe failed to 
elucidate. "Ah," thought he, "after all, rascals have their use 
on earth. If we only had a man like Chupin to set on the 
trail!" 

The old poacher was dead, however, and his eldest son — the 
one who knew Blanche's secret — ^was in Paris. Only the widow 
and the second son remained at Sairmeuse. They had not, as 
yet, succeeded in discovering the twenty thousand francs, but 
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the fever for gold was still burning in their veins, and they 
persisted in their search. From mom till night the mother and 
son toiled on, until the earth round their hut had been fully 
explored to the depth of six feet However, a peasant passed 
by one day and made a remark which suddenly caused them 
to abandon their search. "Really, my boy/' he said, addressing 
young Chupin, "I didn't think you were such a fool as to per- 
sist in bird's-nesting after the chick was hatched and had flown. 
Your brother in Paris can no doubt tell yon where the treas- 
ure was concealed." 

"Holy Virgin! you're right!" cried the younger Chupin. 
*^ait till I get money enough to take me to Paris, and 
we'll see." 




TLf ARTIAL DE SAIRMEUSE'S unexpected visit to the 
™* Chateau de Courtomieu had alarmed Aunt Medea even 
more than it had alarmed Blanche. In five minutes, more 
ideas passed through the dependent relative's mind than during 
the last five years. In fancy she already saw the gendarmes 
at the chateau; her niece arrested, confined in the Montaignac 
prison, and brought before the Assize Court. She might her- 
self remain quiet if that were all there was to fear! But 
suppose she was eompromised, suspected of complicity as 
well, dragged before the judges, and even accused of being 
the only culprit! At tiiis thought her anxiety reached a 
climax, and finding the suspense intolerable, she ventured 
downstairs. She stole on tiptoe into the great ballroom, and 
applying her ear to the keyhole of the door leading into the 
blue salon, she listened attentively to Blanche and Martial's 
conversation. What she heard convinced her that her fears 
were groundless. She drew a long breath, as if a mighty 
burden had been lifted from her breast. But a new idea, 
which was to grow, flourish, and bear fruit, had just taken 
root in her mind When Martial left the room, she at once 
opened the door by which she was standing, and entered the 
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blae recqption-room, thus admitting as it were that she had 
been a listener. Twenty-four hours earlier she would not 
even have dreamed of committing such an audacious act 
"Well," she exclaimed, "Blanche, we were frightened for 
nothing.'* 

Blanche did not reply. The young marquise was weighing 
in her mind the probable consequences of all these events 
which had succeeded each other with such marvelous rapidity. 
"Perhaps the hour of my revenge is nigh," she murmured, 
as if communing with herself. 

"What do you say?" inquired Aunt Medea, with evident 
curiosity. 

"I say, aunt, that in less than a month I shall be the Mar- 
quese de Sairmeuse in reality as well as in name. My husband 
will return to me, and then— oh! then." 

"God grant it!" said Aunt Medea, h)rpocritically. In her 
secret heart she had but scant faith in this prediction, and 
cared very little whether it was realized or not. However, 
in that low tone which accomplices habitually employ, she 
ventured to add: "If what you say proves true, it will only 
be another proof that your jealousy led you astray; and that — 
that what you did at the Borderie was a perfectly unnecessary 
act." 

Such had indeed been Blanche's opinion ; but now she shook 
her head, and gloomily replied: "You are wrong; what took 
place at the Borderie has brought my husband back to me 
again. I understand everything now. It is true that Marie- 
Anne was not his mistress; but he loved her. He loved her, 
and her repulses only increased his passion. It was for her 
sake that he abandoned me; and while she lived he would 
never have thought of me. His emotion on seeing me was 
the remnant of an emotion which she had awakened. His 
tenderness was only the expression of his grief. Whatever 
happens, I shall only have her leavings — the leavings of what 
she disdained!" The young marquise spoke bitterly, her eyes 
flashed, and she stamped her foot as she added: "So I shan't 
regret what I have done! no, never — never!" As she spoke 
she felt herself again brave and determined. 

But the horrible fears assailed her when the inquiry into the 
circumstances of the murder commenced. Officials had been 
sent from Montaignac to investigate the affair. They exam- 
ined a host of witnesses, and there was even some talk of 

15— Vol. II— Gab. 
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sending to Paris for one of those detectives skilled in unravel- 
ing all the mysteries of crime. This prospect quite terrified 
Aunt Medea; and her fear was so apparent that it caused 
Blanche great anxiety, "You will end by betraying us," she 
remarked, one evening. 

"Ah ! I can't control my fears." 

"If that is the case, don't leave your room." 

"It would be more prudent, certainly." 

"You can say you are not well; your meals shall be served 
you upstairs." 

Aunt Medea's face brightened. In her heart, she was 
delighted. It had long been her dream and ambition to have 
her meals served in her own room, in bed in the morning and 
on a little table by the fire in the evening; but as yet she had 
never been able to realize this fancy. On two or three oc- 
casions, feeling slightly indisposed, she had asked to have 
her breakfast brought to her room, but her request had each 
time been harshly refused. "If Aunt Medea is hungry, she 
will come downstairs, and take her place at the table as 
usual," had been Blanche's imperious reply. 

It was hard, indeed, to be treated in this way in a chateau 
where there were always a dozen servants idling about But 
now, in obedience to the young marquise's formal orders, the 
head cook himself came up every morning into Aunt Medea's 
room, to receive her instructions; and she was at perfect 
liberty to dictate each day's bill of fare, and to order the 
particular dishes she preferred. This change in the dependent 
relative's situation awakened many strange thoughts in her 
mind, and stifled such regret as she had felt for the crime at 
the Borderie. Still both she and her niece followed the inquiry 
which had been set on foot with a keen interest. They ob- 
tained all the latest information concerning the investigation 
through the butler of the chateau, who seemed much inter- 
ested in the case, and who had won the good-will of the 
Montaignac police agents, by making them familiar with the 
contents of his wine cellar. It was from this major-domo 
that Blanche and her aunt learned that all suspicions pointed 
to the deceased Chupin, who had been seen prowling round 
about the Borderie on the very night the crime was com- 
mitted. This testimony was given by the same young peasant 
who had warned Jean Lacheneur of the old poacher's doings. 
As regards the motive of the crime, fully a score of persons 
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had heard Chupin declare that he should never enjoy any 
peace of mind as long as a single Lacheneur was left on 
earth. So thus it happened that the very incidents which 
might have mined Blanche, saved her; and she really came 
to consider the old poacher's death as a providential occur- 
rence, for she at least had no reason to suspect that he had 
revealed her secret before expiring. When the butler told 
her that the magistrate and police agents had returned to 
Montaignac, she could scarcely conceal her joy; and drawing 
a long breath of relief, she turned toward Aunt Medea with 
the remark: "Ah, now there's nothing more to be feared." 

She had, indeed, escaped the justice of man; but the justice 
of God remained. A few weeks previously the thought of 
divine retribution would perhaps have made Blanche smile, 
for she then considered the punishment of Providence as an 
imaginary evil, invented to hold timorous minds in check. On 
the morning that followed her crime, and after her long 
random talk with Aunt Medea, she almost shrugged her 
shoulders at the thought of Marie-Anne's dying threats. She 
remembered her promise; and yet, despite all she had said, 
she did not intend to fulfil it. After careful consideration, she 
had come to the conclusion that in trying to find the missing 
child she would expose herself to terrible risks; and on the 
other hand she felt certain that the child's father would dis- 
cover it So she dismissed the matter from her mind, and 
chiefly busied herself with what Martial had said during his 
visit, and the prospect that presented itself of a recondliation. 

But she was destined to realize the power of her victim's 
threats that same night Worn out with fatigue, she retired 
to her own room at an early hour, and jumped into bed, ex- 
claiming; "I must sleep!" But sleep had fled. Her crime 
was ever in her thoughts; and rose before her in all its horror 
and atrocity. She knew that she was lying on her bed, at 
Courtornieu; and yet it seemed as if she were still in Chan- 
louineau*s house, first pouring out the poison, and then watch- 
ing its effects, while concealed in the dressing-room. She was 
struggling against the idea; exerting all her strength of will 
to drive away these terrible memories, when she imagined 
she heard the key turn in the lock. Raising her head from the 
pillow with a start, she fancied she could perceive the door 
open noiselessly, and then Marie-Anne glided into the room 
like a fantom. She seated herself in an armchair near the 
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bed, and while the tears rolled down her cheeks, she looked 
sadly yet threateningly around her. The murderess hid her 
face under the counterpane. She shivered with terror, and a 
cold sweat escaped from every pore in her skin. For this 
seemed no mere apparition, but the frightful reality itself. 
Blanche did not submit to these tortures without resisting. 
Making a vigorous effort, she tried to reason with herself 
aloud, as if the sound of her voice would reassure her. "I 
am dreaming!" she said. "The dead don't return to life. To 
think that I'm childish enough to be frightened at fantoms 
which only exist in my own imagination." 

She said this, but the vision did not fade. When she shut 
her eyes the fantom still faced her— «ven through her closed 
eyelids, and through the coverlids drawn up over her face. 
Say what she would, she did not succeed in sleeping till day- 
break. And, worst of all, night after night, the same vision 
haunted her, reviving the terror which she forgot during the 
daytime in the broad sunlight. For she would regain her 
courage and become skeptical again as soon as the morning 
broke. ''How foolish it is to be afraid of something that does 
not exist!" she would remark, railing at herself. "To-night I 
will conquer this absurd weakness." But when evening came 
all her resolution vanished, and scarcely had she retired to 
her room than the same fears seized hold of her, and the same 
fantom rose before her eyes. She fancied that her nocturnal 
agonies would cease when the investigation anent the murder 
was over — ^that she would forget both her crime and promise; 
but the inquiry finished, and yet the same vision haunted her, 
and she did not forget. Darwin has remarked that it is when 
their safety is assured that great criminals really feel remorse, 
and Blanche might have vouched for the truth of this as- 
sertion, made by the deepest thinker and closest observer 
of the age. 

And yet her sufferings, atrocious as they were, did not in- 
duce her for one moment to abandon the plan she had formed 
on the occasion of Martial's visit. She played her part so 
well that, moved with pity, if not with love, he returned to 
see her frequently, and at last, one day, besought her to allow 
him to remain. But even this triumph did not restore her 
peace of mind. For between her and her husband rose the 
dreadful vision of Marie-Anne's distorted features. She knew 
only too well that Martial had no love to give her, and that 
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ghe would never have the slightest influence over him. And 
to crown her already intolerable sufferings came an incident 
which filled her with dismay. Alluding one evening to Marie- 
Anne's death, Martial forgot himself, and spoke of his oath 
of vengeance. He deeply regretted that Chupin was dead, he 
said, for he should have experienced an intense delight in 
making the wretch who murdered her die a lingering death 
in the midst of the most frightful tortures. As he spoke his 
voice vibrated with still powerful passion, and Blanche, in 
terror asked herself what would be her fate if her husband 
ever discovered that she was the culprit — ^and he might dis- 
cover it Now it was that she began to regret she had not 
kept her promise; and she resolved to commence the search 
for Marie-Anne's child. But to do this effectually it was 
essential she should be in a large city — ^in Paris, for instance — 
where she could procure discreet and skilful agents. Thus it 
was necessary to persuade Martial to remove to the capital. 
But with the Due de Sairmeuse's assistance she did not find 
this a very difficult task; and one morning, with a radiant 
face, she informed Aunt Medea that she and her husband 
would leave Courtornieu at the end of the coming %eek. 

In the midst of her anxiety, Blanche had failed to notice 
that Aunt Medea was no longer the same. The change in the 
dependent relative's tone and manner had, it is true, been a 
gradual one; it had not struck the servants, but it was none 
the less positive and real, and now it showed itself continually. 
For instance, the ofttime tyrannized-over chaperon no longer 
trembled when any one spoke to her, as formerly had been 
her wont, and there was occasionally a decided ring of inde- 
pendence in her voice. If visitors were present, she had been 
used to remain modestly in the background, but now she drew 
her chair forward, and unhesitatingly took part in the con- 
versation. At table, she gave free expression to her prefer- 
ences and dislikes; and on two or three occasions she had 
ventured to differ from her niece in opinion, and had even 
been so bold as to question the propriety of some of her orders. 
One day, moreover, when Blanche was going out, she asked 
Aunt Medea to accompany her; but the latter declared she 
had a cold, and remained at home. And, on the following 
Sunday, although Blanche did not wish to attend vespers, 
Aunt Medea declared her intention of going; and as it rained 
she requested the coachman to harness the horses to the car- 
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riage, which was done. All these little incidents could have 
been nothing separately, but taken together they plainly showed 
that the once humble chaperon's character had changed. When 
her niece announced that she and Martial were about to leave 
the neighborhood, Aunt Medea was greatly surprised, for the 
project had never been discussed in her presence. '^Whatt 
you are going away/' she repeated; ''y^u are leaving Gmr- 
tomieu?" 

"And without regret." 

"And where are you going to, pray?*' 

"To Paris. We shall reside there pennanently; tfaat!ls 
decided. The capital's the proper place for my husband, and, 
with his name, fortune, talents and the king's favor, he will 
secure a high position there. He will repurchase the Hotel 
de Sairmeuse, and furnish it magnificently, so that we shall 
have a princely establishment." 

Aunt Medea's expression plainly indicated that she was suf- 
fering all the torments of envy. "And what is to become 
of me?" she asked, in plaintive tones. 

"You — auntl You will remain here; you will be mistress 
of the chateau. A trustworthy person must remain to watch 
over my poor father. You will be happy and contented here, 
I hope." 

But no; Aunt Medea did not seem satisfied. "I shall never 
have courage to stay all alone in this great chateau," she 
whined. 

"You foolish woman ! won't you have the servants, the gar- 
deners, and the concierge to protect you?" 

"That makes no difference. I am afraid of insane people. 
When the marquis began to rave and howl this evening, I felt 
as if I should go mad myself." 

Blanche shrugged her shoulders. "What do you wish then?" 
she asked sarcastically. 

*1 thought— I wondered — ^if you wouldn't take me with you." 

"To Paris ! You are crazy, I do believe. What would you 
do there?" 

"Blanche, I entreat you, I beseech you, to do so !" 

"Impossible, aunt, impossible!" 

Aunt Medea seemed to be in despair. "And what if I told 
you that I can't remain here — ^that I dare not — ^that I should 
die!" 

Blanche flushed with impatience. **You weary me beyond 
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endurance," she said roughly. And with a gesture that in- 
creased the harshness of her words, she added : "If Courtomieu 
displeases you so much, there is nothing to prevent you from 
seeking a home more to your taste. You are free and of age." 

Aunt Medea turned very pale, and bit her lips. "That is to 
say," she said at last, "that you allow me to take my choice 
between dying of fear at Courtornieu and ending my days in 
a hospital. Thanks, my niece, thanks. That is like you. I 
expected nothing less from you. Thanks!" She raised her 
head, and her once humble eyes gleamed in a threatening fash- 
ion. "Very well! this decides me," she continued. "I en- 
treated you, and you brutally refused my request, so now I 
command you and I say, 1 will go !' Yes, I intend to go with 
you to Paris — and I shall go. Ah ! so it surprises you to hear 
poor, meek, much-abused Aunt Medea speak like this; but I've 
endured a great deal in silence for a long time, and now I 
rebel. My life in this house has been like life in hell. It is 
true you've given me shelter — fed and lodged me, but you've 
taken my entire life in exchange. What servant ever endured 
what I've had to endure? Have you ever treate<l one of your 
maids as you have treated me — your own flesh and blood? And 
I have had no wages; on the contrary, I was expected to be 
grateful since I lived by your tolerance. Ah, you have made 
me pay dearly for the crime of being poor. How you have 
insulted me— humiliated me — trampled me under foot!" 

The rebellious chaperon paused again. The bitter rancor 
which had, been accumulating in her heart for years fairly 
choked her; but after a moment she resumed in a tone of 
irony: "You ask me what / should do in Paris? I should enjoy 
myself, like you. You will go to court, to the play — into soci- 
ety, won't you ? Very well, I will accompany you. I will attend 
these fetes. I will have handsome toilets, too. I have rarely 
seen myself in anything but shabby black woolen dresses. Have 
you ever thought of giving me the pleasure of possessing a 
handsome dress? Twice a year, perhaps, you have given me 
a black silk, recommending me to take good care of it. But 
it was not for my sake that you went to this expense. It was 
for your own sake, and in order that your poor relation should 
do honor to your generosity. You dressed me in it, like you 
put your lackeys in livery, through vanity. And I endured 
all this; I made myself insignificant and humble; and when I 
was buffeted on one cheek, I offered the other. For after all 
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I must live — I must have food. And you, Blanche, how often 
you have said to me so that I might do your bidding, 'You 
must obey me if you wish to remain at Courtornieu !* And I 
obeyed you — I was forced to obey, as I didn't know where else 
to go. Ah ! you have abused my poverty in every way ; but now 
my turn has come !" 

Blanche was so amazed that she could scarcely articulate a 
syllable, and it was in a scarcely audible voice that at last 
she faltered: "I don't understand you, aunt; I don't under- 
stand you." 

The poor dependent shrugged her shoulders as her niece had 
done a few moments before. "In that case," said she slowly, 
"I may as well tell you, that since you have made me your 
accomplice against my will, we must share everything in com- 
mon. I share the danger; so I will share the pleasure. Sup- 
pose ever)rthing should be discovered? Do you ever think of 
that? Yes, I've no doubt you do, and that's why you are seek- 
ing diversion. Very well ! I desire diversion also, so I shall go 
to Paris with you." 

With a desperate effort Blanche managed to regain some 
degree of self-possession. "And if I still said no?" she coldly 
queried. 

"But you won't say no." 

"And why not, if you please?" 

"Because—" 

"Will you go to the authorities and denounce me?" 

Aunt Medea shook her head. "I am not such a fool," she 
retorted. "I should only compromise myself. No. I shouldn't 
do that; but I might, perhaps, tell your husband what hap- 
pened at the Borderie." 

Blanche shuddered. No other threat could have had such 
influence over her. "You shall accompany us, aunt," said she; 
"I promise it." And then in a gentle voice she added: "But 
it's quite unnecessary to threaten me. You have been cruel, 
aunt, and at the same time unjust. If you have been un- 
happy in our house, you have only yourself to blame. Why 
haven't you ever said anything? I attributed your complais- 
ance to your affection for me. How was I to know that a 
woman so quiet and modest as yourself longed for fine dresses. 
Confess that it was impossible. Had I known — But rest easy, 
aunt, I will atone for my neglect." And as Aunt Medea, hav- 
ing obtained all she desired, stammered an excuse, "Non- 
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sense!" rejoined Blanche; "let us forget this foolish quarrel 
You forgive me, don't you ?" And the two ladies embraced each 
other with the greatest effusion, like two friends united after a 
misunderstanding. 

Neither of them, however, was in the least degree deceived by 
this mock reconciliation. "It will be best for me to keep on the 
alert," thought the dependent relative. "God only knows with 
what joy my dear niece would send me to join Marie- Anne." 

Perhaps a similar thought flitted through Blanche's mind. 
"I'm bound to this dangerous, perfidious creature forever now," 
she reflected. "I'm no longer my own mistress; I belong to 
her. When she commands me, I must obey, no matter what 
may be her fancy — and she has forty years* humiliation and 
servitude to avenge." The prospect of such a life made the 
young marquise tremble; and she racked her brain to discover 
some way of freeing herself from such intolerable thraldom. 
Would it be possible to induce Aunt Medea to live independ- 
ently in her own house, served by her own servants? Might 
she succeed in persuading this silly old woman, who still longed 
for finery, to marry ? A handsome marriage portion will always 
attract a husband. However, in either case, Blanche would 
require money — a large sum of money, which no one must be 
in a position to claim an account of. With this idea she took 
possession of over two hundred and fifty thousand francs, in 
bank-notes and coin, belonging to her father, and put away in 
one of his private drawers. This sum represented the Marquis 
de Courtomieu's savings during the past three years. No one 
knew he had laid it aside, except his daughter; and now that 
he had lost his reason, Blanche could take it for her own use 
without the slightest danger. "With this," thought she, "I can 
enrich Aunt Medea whenever I please without having recourse 
to Martial." 

After these incidents there was a constant exchange of deli- 
cate attentions and fulsome aflfection between the two ladies. 
It was "my dearest little aunt," and "my dearly beloved niece," 
from morning until night ; and the gossips of the neighborhood, 
who had often commented on the haughty disdain with which 
Blanche treated her relative, would have found abundant food 
for comment had they known that during the journey to Paris 
Aunt Medea was protected from the possibility of cold by a 
mantle lined with costly fur, exactly like the marquise's own, 
and that instead of traveling in the cumbersome berlin with 
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the servants, she had a seat in the postchaise with the Marquis 
de Sairmeuse and his wife. 

Before their departure Martial had noticed the great change 
which had come over Aunt Medea and the many attentions 
which his wife lavished on her, and one day, when he was alone 
with Blanche, he exclaimed in a tone of good-natured raillery: 
''What's the meaning of all this attachment? We shall finish 
by encasing this precious aunt in cotton, shan't we?" 

Blanche trembled and flushed. "I love good Aunt Medea so 
much!" said she. "I never can forget all the affection and 
devotion she lavished on me when I was so unhappy." 

It was such a plausible explanation that Martial took no 
further notice of the matter; and, indeed, just then his mind 
was fully occupied. The agent he had despatched to Paris in 
advance, to purchase the Hotel de Sairmeuse, if it were pos- 
sible, had written asking the marquis to hasten his journey, as 
there was some difficulty about concluding the bargain. 'Tlague 
take the fellow!" angrily said Martial on receiving this news. 
**He is quite stupid enough to let this opportunity, which we've 
been waiting for during the last ten years, slip through his 
fingers. I shan't find any pleasure in Paris if I can't own our 
old residence." 

He was so impatient to reach the capital that, on the second 
day of their journey, he declared that if he were alone he would 
travel all night. "Do so now," said Blanche graciously ; "I don't 
feel the least tired, and a night of travel does not frighten me." 
So they journeyed on without stopping, and the next morning 
at about nine o'clock they alighted at the Hotel Meurice. 

Martial scarcely took time to eat his breakfast. "I must go 
and see my agent at once," he said as he hurried off. "I will 
soon be back." Two hours afterward he reappeared with a 
radiant face. "My agent was a simpleton," he exclaimed. "He 
was afraid to write me word that a man, on whom the con- 
clusion of the sale depends, requires a bonus of fifty thousand 
francs. He shall have it and welcome." Then, in a tone of 
gallantry, habitual to him whenever he addressed his wife, he 
added : "It only remains for me to sign the papers, but T won't 
do so unless the house suits you. Tf you are not too tired, I 
would like you to visit it at once. Time presses, and we have 
many competitors." 

This visit was, of course, one of pure form; but Blanche 
would have been hard to please If she had not been satisfied 
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with this mansion, then one of the most magnificent in Paris, 
with a monumental entrance facing the Rue de Crenelle St. 
Germain and large umbrageous gardens, extending to the Rue 
de Varennes. Unfortunately, this superb dwelling had not been 
occupied for several years, and required considerable repair. 
**It will take at least six months to restore everything," said 
Martial, "perhaps more; though in three months, possibly, a 
portion of it might be arranged very comfortably." 

"It would be living in one's own house, at least," observed 
Blanche, divining her husband's wishes. 

"Ah ! then you agree with me ! In that case, you may rest 
assured that I will expedite matters as swiftly as possible." 

In spite, or rather by reason of his immense fortune, the 
Marquis de Sairmeuse knew that one is never so well, nor so 
quickly, served as when one serves one's self, and so he re* 
solved to take the matter into his own hands. He conferred 
with the architect, interviewed the contractors, and hurried on 
the workmen. As soon as he was up in the morning he started 
out without waiting for breakfast, and seldom returned before 
dinner. Although Blanche was compelled to pass most of her 
time indoors, on account of the bad weather, she was not in- 
clined to complain. Her journey, the unaccustomed sights and 
sounds of Paris, the novelty of life in a hotel, all combined to 
divert her thoughts from herself. She forgot her fears, a sort 
of haze enveloped the terrible scene at the Borderie, and the 
clamors of conscience were sinking into faint whispers. Indeed 
the past seemed fading away» and she was beginning to enter- 
tain hopes of a new and better life, when one day a servant 
knocked at the door and said : "There is a man downstairs who 
wishes to speak with madame." 




DLANCHE was reclining on a sofa listening to a new book 

which Aunt Medea was reading aloud, and she did not even 

raise her head as the servant delivered his message. "A man ?" 

she said carelessly; "what man?" She was expecting no one; 
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it must be one of the assistants or overseers employed by 
Martial. 

"I can't inform madame who he is," replied the servant. "He 
is quite young; he is dressed like a peasant, and is, perhaps, 
seeking a place." 

"It is probably the marquis he wishes to see." 

"Madame will excuse me, but he particularly said that he 
wished to speak with her." 

"Ask his name and business then. Go on, aunt," she added; 
"we have been interrupted in the most interesting part." 

But Aunt Medea had not time to finish the page before the 
servant returned. "The man says madame will understand his 
business when she hears his name." 

"And his name?" 

"Chupin." 

It seemed as if a bombshell had burst into the room. Aunt 
Medea dropped her book with a shriek, and sank back, half 
fnnting in her chair. Blanche sprang up widi a face as color- 
less as her white cashmere morning dress, her eyes dazed, and 
her lips trembling. "Chupin," she repeated, as if she almost 
hoped the servant would tell her she had not understood him 
correctly; "Chupin!" Then, angrily, she added: "Tell this man 
I won't see him, I won't see him, do you hear?" But before 
the servant had time to bow and retire, the young marquise 
changed her mind. "One moment," said she; "on reflection I 
think I will see him. Bring him up." 

The servant then withdrew, and the two ladies looked at each 
other in silent consternation. "It must be one of Chupin's sons," 
faltered Blanche at last. 

"No doubt; but what does he desire." 

"Money, probably." 

Aunt Medea raised her eyes to heaven. "God grant that he 
knows nothing of your meetings with his father !" said she. 

"You are not going to despair in advance, are you, aunt? 
We shall know everything in a few minutes. Pray remain 
calm. Turn your back to us; look out of the window into the 
street and don't let him see your face." 

Blanche was not deceived. This unexpected visitor was in- 
deed Chupin's eldest son; the one to whom the dying poacher 
had confided his secret. Since his arrival in Paris, the young 
fellow had been running in every direction, inquiring every- 
where and of everybody for the Marquis de Sairmeuse's address. 
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At last he obtained it; and he lost no time in presenting him- 
self at the Hotel Meurice. He was now awaiting the result of 
his application at the entrance downstairs, where he stood whis- 
tling, with his hands in his pockets, when the servant returned 
and bade him follow. Chupin obeyed; but the servant, who 
was on fire with curiosity, loitered by the way in hope of 
obtaining from this country youth some explanation of the 
surprise, not to say fright, with which Madame de Sairmeuse 
had greeted the mention of his name. "I don't say it to flatter 
you, my boy," he remarked, "but your name produced a great 
effect on madame." The prudent peasant carefully concealed 
the joy he felt on receiving this information. "How does she 
happen to know you?" continued the servant. "Are you both 
from the same place?" 

"I am her foster-brother." 

The servant did not believe this reply for a moment, and as 
they had now reached the marquise's apartment, he opened the 
door and ushered Chupin into the room. The latter had pre- 
pared a little story beforehand, but he was so dazzled by the 
magnificence around him that for a moment he stood motionless 
with staring eyes and gaping mouth. His wonder was increased 
by a large mirror opposite the door, in which he could survey 
himself from head to foot, and by the beautiful flowers on the 
carpet, which he feared to crush with his heavy boots. 

After a moment, Blanche decided to break the silence. 
"What do you want of me?" she asked. 

In a rambling fashion young Chupin then explained that he 
had been obliged to leave Sairmeuse on account of the numerous 
enemies he had there, that he had been unable to find his 
father's hidden treasure, and that he was consequently without 
resources. 

"That'll do," interrupted Blanche, and then in far from a 
friendly manner, she remarked : "I don't at all understand why 
you should apply to me. You and all the rest of your family 
have anything but an enviable reputation at Sairmeuse; still, 
as you are from that part of the country, I am willing to aid 
you a little on condition you don't apply to me again." 

Chupin listened to this homily with a half cringing, half im- 
pudent air ; but when Blanche had finished he raised his head, 
and proudly said: "I don't ask for alms." 

"What do ask for. then?" 

"My dues." 
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Blanche's heart sank, and yet she had courage enough to 
glance disdainfully at Chupin, and reply : "What ! do I owe you 
anything ?" 

"You don't owe me anything personally, madame; but you 
owe a heavy debt to my deceased father. Whose service did 
he perish in? Poor old man! he loved you devotedly. His 
last words were about you. 'A terrible thing has just happened 
at the Borderie, my boy/ said he. 'The young marquise hated 
Marie-Anne, and she has poisoned her. If it hadn't been for 
me she would have been lost. I am about to die, so let the 
whole blame rest on me; for it won't hurt me when I'm under 
the sod, and it will save the young lady. And by and by she 
will reward you; so that as long as you keep the secret you 
will want for nothing.'" Great as was young Chupin's im- 
pudence he paused abruptly, amazed by the air of perfect com- 
posure with which Blanche listened to him. In face of such 
wonderful dissimulation he almost doubted the truth of his 
father's story. 

The marquise's self-possession was indeed surprising. She 
felt that if she once yielded she would always be at this wretch's 
mercy, as she already was at Aunt Medea's. "In other words," 
said she calmly, "you accuse me of having murdered Mademoi- 
selle Lacheneur; and you threaten to denounce me if I don't 
yield to your demands." Chupin nodded his head in acquies- 
cence. "Very well !" added Blanche, "since that's the case, you 
may go." 

It seemed, indeed, that by audacity she might win this dan- 
gerous game on which her future peace depended. Chupin, 
greatly abashed, was standing before her undecided what course 
to pursue, when Aunt Medea, who was listening by the window, 
turned in affright, exclaiming: "Blanche! your husband — Mar- 
tial ! He is coming !" 

The game was lost. Blanche fancied her husband entering and 
finding Chupin there, conversing with him, and so discovering 
everything! Her brain whirled; she yielded. Hastily thrust- 
ing her purse into Chupin's hand, she dragged him through an 
inner door to the servants' staircase. "Take this," she said in 
a hoarse whisper. "I will see you again. And not a word — 
not a word to my husband, remember !" 

She had been wise to yield in time. When she returned to 
the drawing-room she found Martial there. He was gazing on 
the ground, and held an open letter in his hand. But he raised 
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his head when his wife entered the room, and she could detect 
signs of great emotion in his features. "What has happened?" 
she faltered. 

Martial did not remark her troubled manner. "My father 
is dead, Blanche," he replied. 

"The Due de Sairmeuse I Good heavens ! how did it happen ?" 

"He was thrown from his horse in the forest near the San- 
guille rocks." 

"Ah! it was there where my poor father was nearly mur- 
dered." 

"Yes, the very place." 

There was a moment's silence. Martial's affection for his 
father had not been very deep, and he was well aware that 
the duke had but little love for him. Hence he was astonished 
at the bitter grief he felt on hearing of his death. "From this 
letter, which was forwarded by a messenger from Sairmeuse," 
he continued, "I gather that everybody believes it to have been 
an accident; but I — I — " 

"Well?" 

"I believe he was murdered." 

An exclamation of horror escaped Aunt Medea, and Blanche 
turned pale. "Murder!" she whispered. 

"Yes, Blanche; and I could name the murderer. Oh! I am 
not deceived. My father's murderer is the same man who tried 
to kill the Marquis de Courtornieu — " 

"Jean Lacheneur!" 

Martial gravely bowed his head. It was his only reply. 

"And will you not denounce him? Will you not demand 
justice?" 

Martial's face grew gloomy. "What good would it do?" he 
replied. "I have no material proofs to furnish, and justice 
requires unimpeachable evidence." Then, as if communing with 
his own thoughts, rather than addressing his wife, he added, 
despondingly : "The Due de Sairmeuse and the Marquis de 
Courtornieu have reaped what they sowed. The blood of mur- 
dered innocence always calls for vengeance. Sooner or later 
the guilty must expiate their crimes." 

Blanche shuddered. Each word found an echo in her own 
soul. Had her husband intended his words for her, he would 
scarcely have expressed himself differently. "Martial," said 
she, trying to arouse him from his gloomy reverie; "Martial!" 

But he did not seem to hear her, and it was in the same tone 
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that he continued : "These Lacheneurs were happy and honored 
before our arrival at Sairmeuse. Their conduct was above all 
praise; their probity amounted to heroism. We might have 
made them our faithful and devoted friends. It was our duty, 
as well as our interest, to have done so. But we did not 
understand it; we humiliated, ruined, exasperated them. It 
was a fault for which we must atone. Who knows but what 
in Jean Lacheneur's place I should have done exactly what he 
has done?" He was again silent for a moment; then, with one 
of those sudden inspirations that sometimes enable one almost 
to read the future, he resumed: *1 know Jean Lacheneur. I 
can fathom his hatred, and I know that he lives only in the 
hope of vengeance. It is true that we are very high and he 
is very low, but that matters little. We have everything to 
fear. Our millions form a rampart around us, but he will know 
how to open a breach. And no precautions will save us. At 
the very moment when we feel ourselves secure, he will be 
ready to strike. What he will attempt, I don't know; but his 
will be a terrible revenge. Remember my words, Blanche, if 
ruin ever overtakes our house, it will be Jean Lacheneur's 
work." 

Aunt Medea and her niece were too horror-stricken to articu- 
late a word, and for five minutes no sound broke the stillness 
save Martial's monotonous tread, as he paced up and down the 
room. At last he paused before his wife. "I have just ordered 
post-horses," he said. "You will excuse me for leaving you 
here alone. I must go to Sairmeuse at once, but I shall not be 
absent more than a week." 

He left Paris a few hours later, and Blanche became a prey 
to the most intolerable anxiety. She suffered more than she 
had done during the days that immediately followed her crime. 
It was not against fantoms that she had to shield herself now; 
Chupin existed, and his voice, even if it were not as terrible 
as the voice of conscience, might make itself heard at any 
moment. If she had known where to find him, she would have 
gone to him, and endeavored, by the payment of a large sum 
of money, to persuade him to leave France. But he had left 
the hotel without giving her his address. Then again MartiaFs 
gloomy apprehensions combined to increase her fears, and the 
mere thought of Jean Lacheneur made her shrink with terror. 
She could not rid herself of the idea that Jean suspected her 
guilt, and was watching her, waiting for revenge. Her wish 
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to find Marie- Anne's child now became stronger than ever; it 
seemed to her that the abandoned infant might be a protection 
to her some day. However, where could she find an agent in 
whom she could confide? At last she remembered that she had 
heard her father speak of a detective named Chefteux as an 
exceedingly shrewd fellow, capable of anything, even of hon- 
esty if he were well paid. This man was really a perfect 
scoundrel, one of Fouche's vilest instruments, who had served 
and betrayed all parties, and who, at last, after the most bare- 
faced perjury, had been dismissed from the police force. He 
had then established a private inquiry office, and after some 
little search Blanche ascertained that he lived in the Place 
Dauphine. One morning, taking advantage of her husband's 
absence, she donned her simplest dress, and, accompanied by 
Aunt Medea, repaired to Chefteux's residence. He proved to 
be a middle-aged man of medium height and inoffensive mien, 
and he cleverly affected an air of good humor. He ushered his 
client into a neatly furnished drawing-room, and Blanche at 
once told him that she was a married woman; that she lived 
with her husband in the Rue St. Denis; and that one of her 
sisters who had lately died had been led astray by a man who 
had disappeared. A child was living, however, whom she was 
very anxious to find. In short, she narrated an elaborate story 
which she had prepared in advance, and which, after all, sounded 
very plausible. Chefteux, however, did not believe a word of 
it; for as soon as it was finished he tapped Blanche familiarly 
on the shoulder, and remarked : "In short, my dear, we had our 
little escapades before our marriage." 

Blanche shrank back as if some venomous reptile had touched 
her. To be treated in this fashion! she — a Courtornieu, now 
Duchess de Sairmeusel "I think you are laboring under a 
wrong impression," she haughtily replied. 

He made haste to apologize ; but while listening to the further 
details he asked for, he could not help remarking to himself: 
"What eyes ! what a voice ! — ^they can't belong to a denizen of 
the Rue Saint-Denis!" His suspicions were confirmed by the 
reward of twenty thousand francs, which Blanche imprudently 
promised him in case of success, and by the five hundred francs 
which she paid in advance. "And where shall I have the honor 
of writing to you, raadame ?" he inquired. 

"Nowhere," replied Blanche. "I shall be passing by here 
from time to time, and I will call." 
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When the two women left the house, Chefteux followed them. 
"For once," thought he, "I believe that fortune smiles on me." 
To discover his new client's name and rank was but child's 
play for Fouche's former pupil ; and indeed his task was all the 
easier since they had no suspicion whatever of his designs. 

Blanche, who had heard his powers of discernment so highly 
praised, was confident of success, and all the way back to the 
hotel she was congratulating herself on the step she had taken. 
"In less than a month," she said to Aunt Medea, "we shall have 
the child ; and it will be a protection to us." 

But the following week she realized the extent of her im- 
prudence. On visiting Chefteux again, she was received with 
such marks of respect that she at once saw she was known. 
Still, she would have made another attempt to deceive the 
detective, but he checked her. "First of all," he said, with a 
good-humored smile, "I ascertain the identity of the persons 
who honor me with their confidence. It is a proof of my ability, 
which I give gratis. But madame need have no fears. I am 
discreet by nature and by profession. Many ladies of the high- 
est rank are in the position of Madame la Duchesse." 

So Chefteux still believed that the Duchess de Sairmeuse was 
searching for her own child. She did not try to convince him 
to the contrary, for it was better he should believe this than 
suspect the truth. 

Blanche's position was now truly pitiable. She found herself 
entangled in a net, and each movement, far from freeing her, 
tightened the meshes round her. Three persons were ac- 
quainted with the secret which threatened her life and honor; 
and under these circumstances, how could she hope to prevent 
it from becoming more widely known? She was, moreover, at 
the mercy of three unscrupulous masters; and at a word, a 
gesture, or a look from them, her haughty spirit must bow in 
meek subservience. And her time, moreover, was no longer 
at her own disposal; for Martial had returned, and they had 
taken up their abode at the Hotel de Sairmeuse, where the 
young duchess was compelled to live under the scrutiny of 
fifty servants, more or less interested in watching her, in 
criticizing her acts, and discovering her thoughts. Aunt Medea, 
it is true, was of great assistance. Blanche purchased a new 
dress for her whenever she bought one for herself, took her 
about with her on all occasions, and the dependent relative 
expressed her satisfaction in the most enthusiastic terms, dc- 
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daring her willingness to do anything for her benefactress. 
Nor did Chefteux give Blanche much more annoyance. Every 
three months he presented a memorandum of investigation ex- 
penses, which usually amounted to some ten thousand francs; 
and so long as she paid him it was plain he would be silent. 
He had given her to understand, however, that he should ex- 
pect an annuity of twenty-four thousand francs; and once, 
when Blanche remarked that he must abandon the search if 
nothing had been discovered at the end of two years : "Never," 
replied he; "I shall continue the search as long as I live." 

In addition to these two there was Chupin, who proved a 
constant terror. Blanche had been compelled to give him 
twenty thousand francs to begin with. He declared that his 
younger brother had come to Paris in pursuit of him, accusing 
him of having stolen their father's hoard, and demanding his 
share with his knife in his hand. There had been a battle, 
and it was with his head bound up in blood-stained linen that 
Chupin made his appearance before Blanche. "Give me the 
sum that the old man buried," said he, "and I will allow my 
brother to think I stole it. It is not very pleasant to be re- 
garded as a thief, when one's an honest man, but I will bear 
it for your sake. If you refuse, however, I shall be compelled 
to tell him where I've obtained my money, and how." Natu-. 
rally enough Blanche complied with this demand, for how 
could she do otherwise? 

If her tormentor possessed all his father's vices, depravity, 
and cold-blooded perversity, he had certainly not inherited the 
parental intelligence or tact. Instead of taking the precautions 
which his interests required, he seemed to find a brutal pleasure 
in compromising the duchess. He was a constant visitor at the 
Hotel de Sairmeuse. He called at all hours, morning, noon, 
and night, without in the least troubling himself about Martial. 
And the servants were amazed to see their haughty mistress 
unhesitatingly leave everything to receive this suspicious-look- 
ing character, who smelled so strongly of tobacco and alcohol. 
One evening, while a grand entertainment was progressing at 
the Hotel de Sairmeuse, he made his appearance, half drunk, 
and imperiously ordered the servants to go and tell Madame 
Blanche that he was there, waiting for her. She hastened to 
him in her magnificent evening dress, her face white with rage 
and shame beneath her tiara of diamonds. And when, in her 
exasperation, she refused to give the wretch what he demanded : 
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"So that's to say Fm to starve while you are reveling here!" 
he exclaimed. "1 am not such a fool. Give me some money at 
once, or I will tell everything I know on the spot!" What 
could she do? She was obliged to yield, as she had always 
done before. And yet he grew more and more insatiable every 
day. Money filtered through his fingers as fast as water filters 
through a sieve. But he did not think of raising his vices to the 
height of the fortune which he squandered. He did not even 
provide himself with decent clothing, and from his appearance 
he might have been supposed to be a penniless beggar. One 
night he was arrested for fomenting a row in a low drinking- 
den, and the police, surprised at finding so much gold in such 
a beggarly-looking rascal's possession, accused him of being a 
thief. But he mentioned the name of the Duchesse de Sair- 
meuse, and on the following morning — Martial fortunately was 
in Vienna at the time — an inspector of police presented himself 
at the mansion in the Rue de Crenelle, and Blanche had to 
undergo the humiliation of confessing that she had given a 
large sum of money to this man, whose family she had known, 
and who, she added, had once rendered her an important 
service. 

Sometimes her pertinacious tormentor changed his tactics. 
For instance, he declared that he disliked coming to the Hotel 
de Sairmeuse, as the servants treated him as if he were a men- 
dicant; so whenever he required money he would write. And 
effectively, every week or so, there came a letter bidding 
Blanche bring such a sum, to such a place, and at such an 
hour. And the proud duchess was always punctual at the ren- 
dezvous. Soon afterward the rascal met, heaven knows where ! 
a certain Aspasie Clapard, to whom he took a violent fancy, 
and although she was much older than himself, he wished to 
marry her. It was Blanche who paid for the wedding feast. 
Then Chupin again announced his desire of establishing him- 
self in business, having resolved, he said, to live by his own 
exertions. So he purchased a wine merchant's stock, which 
the duchess paid for, and which he drank in no time. Next, his 
wife gave birth to a child, and Madame de Sairmeuse must pay 
for the baptism as she had paid for the wedding, only too 
happy that Chupin did not require her to stand as godmother 
to little Pol3rte, which idea he had at first entertained. On two 
occasions Blanche accompanied her husband to Vienna and to 
London, where he went on important diplomatic missions. She 
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remained abroad during three years, and during all that time 
she received at least one letter every week from Chupin. Ah ! 
many a time she envied her victim's lot! What was Marie- 
Anne's death compared with the life she led! Her sufferings 
were measured by years, Marie-Anne's by minutes; and she 
said to herself, again and again, that the tortures of poison 
could not be so intolerable as was her agony. 




TT may be asked how it was that Martial had failed to dis- 
'*' cover or to suspect this singular state of affairs; but a mo- 
ment's reflection will explain his ignorance. The head of a 
family, whether he dwells in an attic or in a palace, is always 
the last to know what is going on in his own home. He does 
not even suspect circumstances, with which every one else is 
fully acquainted; and, in Martial's case, the life he led was 
scarcely likely to lead him to the truth; for after all he and 
his wife were virtually strangers to one another. His manner 
toward her was perfect, full of deference and chivalrous cour- 
tesy; but they had nothing in common except a name and cer- 
tain interests. Each lived his own life. They met only at 
dinner, or at the entertainments they gave — which were consid- 
ered the most brilliant of Parisian society. The duchess had 
her own apartments, her private servants, carriages, horses, and 
table. At five-and-twenty, Martial, the last descendant of the 
great house of Sairmeuse — a man on whom destiny had appar- 
ently lavished every blessing — who was young, who possessed 
unbounded wealth, and a brilliant intellect, found himself lit- 
erally overburdened with ennui, Marie-Anne's death had de- 
stroyed all his hopes of happiness; and realizing the emptiness 
of his life, he sought to fill the void with bustle and excitement. 
He threw himself headlong into politics, striving to find some 
relief from his despondency in the pleasures of power and 
satisfied ambition. 

It is only just to say that Blanche had remained superior to 
circumstances; and that she had played the part of a happy, 
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contented woman with consummate skill. Her frightful suf- 
ferings and anxiety never marred the haughty serenity of her 
features. She soon won a place as one of the queens of Paris- 
ian society; and plunged into dissipation with a sort of frenzy. 
Was she endeavoring to divert her mind? Did she hope to 
overpower thought by excessive fatigue? To Aunt Medea alone 
did Blanche reveal her secret heart. "I am like a culprit who 
has been bound to the scaffold, and abandoned there by the exe- 
cutioner to live, as it were, till the ax falls of its own accord." 
And the ax might fall at any moment. A word, a trifle, an 
unlucky chance — ^she dared not say "a decree of Providence/' 
and Martial would know everything. Such, in all its unspeak- 
able horror, was the position of the beautiful and envied Du- 
chesse de Sairmeuse. ''She must be perfectly happy," said the 
world; but she felt herself sliding down the precipice to the 
awful depths below. Like a shipwrecked mariner clinging to 
a floating spar, she scanned the horizon with a despairing eye, 
and could only see the threatening clouds that betokened the 
coming tempest Once it happened that six weeks went by 
without any news coming from Chupin. A month and a half I 
What had become of him? To Maidame Blanche this silence 
was as ominous as the calm that precedes the storm. A line in 
a newspaper solved the mystery, however. Chupin was in 
prison. After drinking more heavily than usual one evening, 
he had quarreled with his brother, and killed him by a blow on 
the head with an iron bar. Lacheneur's blood was being visited 
on his betrayer's children. Chupin was tried, condemned to 
twenty years' hard labor, and sent to Brest. But this sentence 
afforded the duchess no relief. The culprit had written to her 
from his Paris prison ; and he found the means to write to her 
from Brest. He confided his letters to comrades, whose terms 
of imprisonment had expired, and who came to the Hotel de 
Sairmeuse demanding an interview with the duchess. And she 
received, them. They told her all the miseries they had endured 
"out there"; and usually ended by requesting some slight 
assistance. 

One morning a man whose desperate manner quite fright- 
ened her brought the duchess this laconic note : "I am tired of 
starving here ; I wish to make my escape. Come to Brest ; you 
can visit the prison, and we will decide on some plan. If you 
refuse to do this, I shall apply to the duke, who will obtain 
my pardon in exchange for what I will tell him." Blanche was 
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dumb with horror. It was impossible, she thought, to sink 
lower than this. 

"Well!" said the returned convict, harshly. "What answer 
shall I take to my comrade?" 

*T[ will go — tell him I will go!" she said, driven to despera- 
tion. And in fact she made the journey, and visited the prison, 
but without finding Chupin. There had been a revolt the pre- 
vious week, the troops had fired on the prisoners, and Chupin 
had been killed. Still the duchess dared not rejoice, for she 
feared that her tormentor had told his wife the secret of his 
power. 

Indeed the widow — ^the Aspasie Qapard already mentioned 
— ^promptly made her appearance at the house in the Rue de 
Crenelle; but her manner was humble and supplicating. She 
had often heard her dear dead husband say that madame was 
his benefactress, and now she came to beg a little aid to enable 
her to open a small wine-shop. Her son Polyte — ah! such a 
good son! just eighteen years old, and such a help to his poor 
mother — had found a little house in a good situation for busi- 
ness, and if they only had three or four hundred francs — 
Blanche cut the story short by handing her supplicant a five 
hundred-franc note. "Either that woman's humility is a mask," 
thought the duchess, "or her husband has told her nothing." 

Five days later Polyte Chupin presented himself. They 
needed three hundred francs more before they could commence 
business, he said, and he came on behalf of his mother to 
entreat the kind lady to advance them that amount. But being 
determined to discover exactly how she was situated, with re- 
gard to the widow, the duchess curtly refused, and the young 
fellow went off without a word. Evidently the mother and 
son were ignorant of the facts. Chupin's secret had died with 
him. 

This happened early in January. Toward the close of Feb- 
ruary, Aunt Medea contracted inflammation of the lungs on 
leaving a fancy ball, which she attended in an absurd cos- 
tume, in spite of all the attempts which her niece made to dis- 
suade her. Her passion for dress killed her. Her illness lasted 
only three days; but her sufferings, physical and mental, were 
terrible. Constrained by fear of death to examine her own 
conscience, she saw plainly enough that profiting by her niece's 
crime had been as culpable as if she had actually aided her in 
committing it. Aunt Medea had been very devout in former 
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years, and now her superstitious fears were reawakened and 
intensified. Her faith returned, followed by a train of terrors. 
"I am lost, I am lost!" she cried, tossing to and fro on her 
bed; writhing and shrieking as if she already saw hell opening 
to engulf her. She called on the Holy Virgin and all the 
saints to protect her. She entreated Heaven to grant her time 
for repentance and expiation; and she even begged to see a 
priest, swearing she would make a full confession. 

Paler than the dying woman, but still implacable, Blanche 
watched over her, aided by one of her maids in whom she had 
most confidence. "If this lasts long, I shall be ruined," she 
thought. "I shall be obliged to call for assistance, and she will 
betray me." 

But it did not last long. The patient's delirium was followed 
by such utter prostration that it seemed as if each moment 
would be her last. But toward midnight she revived a little, 
and in a voice of intense feeling, she faltered: "You have had 
no pity on me, Blanche. You have deprived me of all hope 
in the life to come. Heaven will punish you. You will die 
like a dog yourself, and alone without a word of Christian coun- 
sel or encouragement. I curse you!" And she expired, just as 
the clock was striking two. 

The time when Blanche would have given almost anything 
to know that Aunt Medea was under the ground had long since 
passed away. Now the poor old woman's death deeply affected 
her. She had lost an accomplice who had often consoled her, 
and she had gained nothing in return. Every one who was inti- 
mately acquainted with the Duchesse de Sairmeuse noticed her 
dejection, and was astonished by it. "Is it not strange," re- 
marked her friends, "that the duchess — such a very superior 
woman — should grieve so much for that absurd relative of 
hers?" But Blanche's dejection was due in great measure to 
the sinister prophecies faltered by her dying aunt, to whom for 
self-protection she had denied the last consolations of religion. 
And as her mind reviewed the past she shuddered as the Sair- 
meuse peasants had done, when thinking of the fatality which 
pursued those who had shed, or helped to shed, so much inno- 
cent blood. What misfortunes had overtaken them all — from 
Chupin's sons to her father, the Marquis de Courtornieu, in 
whose mind not one spark of reason had gleamed for ten long 
years before his death. The Baron and the Baroness d'Escor- 
val and old Corporal Bavois had departed this life within a 
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month of each other the previous year, mourned by every one, 
so that of all the people of diverse condition who had been con- 
nected with the troubles of Montaignac, Blanche knew of only 
four who were still alive: Maurice d'Escorval, who having 
studied the law, was now an investigating magistrate attached 
to the tribunal of the Seine; the Abbe Midon, who had come 
to Paris with Maurice, and Martial and herself. 

There was another person at the recollection of whom she 
trembled, and whose name she dared not utter. This was Jean 
Lacheneur, Marie-Anne's brother. He had disappeared, and 
80 completely that it might have been fancied he was dead, but 
an inward voice, more powerful than reason, told Blanche that 
this enemy was still alive, watching for his hour of vengeance. 
More troubled by her presentiments now than she had been by 
Chupin's persecutions in days gone by, Madame de Sairmeuse 
decided to apply to Chefteux in order to ascertain, if possible, 
what she had to expect. Fouche's former agent had not wavered 
in his devotion to the duchess. Every three months he pre- 
sented his bill, which was paid without discussion; and to ease 
his conscience, he sent one of his men two or three times a 
year to prowl round Sairmeuse for a while. Animated by the 
hope of a magnificent reward, the spy promised his client, and 
— what was more to the purpose — ^promised himself, that he 
would discover this dreaded enemy. He started in quest of 
him, and had already begun to collect proofs of Jean's exist- 
ence, when his investigations abruptly came to a close. One 
morning a man's body, literally hacked to pieces, was found 
in an old well not far from Sairmeuse. It was Chefteux, who 
had been murdered by some one who remained unknown. 
When Blanche read this news in a local journal she felt as a 
culprit might feel on hearing his death-warrant read. "The 
end is near," she murmured. **Lacheneur is coming." 

The duchess was not mistaken. Jean had told the truth 
when he declared that he was not disposing of his sister's 
estate for his own benefit. In his opinion, Marie-Anne's for- 
tune must be consecrated to one sacred purpose ; and he would 
not divert the slightest portion of it to his personal require- 
ments. He was absolutely penniless when the manager of a 
traveling theatrical company sojourning at Montaignac engaged 
him for a consideration of forty-five francs a month. From 
that day he lived the precarious life of a strolling player. He 
was pooriy paid, and often reduced to abject poverty by lack 

16— Vol. II— 0»b. 
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of engfagements, or the impecuniosity of managers. His hatred 
had lost none of its virulence; but to wreak the vengeance he 
wished to wreak, he must have time and money at his disposal. 
But how could he accumulate money when he was often too poor 
even to appease his hunger? Still he did not renounce his 
hopes. His was a rancor which was only intensified by years. 
He was biding his time while he watched from the depths of 
his misery the brilliant fortunes of the house of Sairraeuse. 
He had waited sixteen years, when one of his friends procured 
him an engagement in Russia. The engagement was nothing; 
but during his stay at St. Petersburg the poor comedian was 
fortunate enough to obtain an interest in a theatrical enterprise, 
from which he realized a clear profit of a hundred thousand 
francs in less than six years. "Now," said he, "I can give up 
this life, for I have money enough to begin the struggle." And 
six weeks later he arrived at his native village. 

Before carrying any of his designs into execution, he went 
to Sairmeuse to visit Marie-Anne's grave, the sight of which 
he felt would fan his smoldering animosity, and give him all 
the determination he needed as the cold, stern avenger of crime. 
This was his only motive in going, but, on the very evening 
of his arrival he learned through a garrulous old peasant woman 
that ever since his departure — ^that is to say, for a period of 
twenty years — ^two parties had been making persistent inquiries 
for a child which had been placed somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood. Jean knew that it was Marie-Anne's child they were 
seeking, and why they had not succeeded in finding it. But 
why were there two persons prosecuting these investigations? 
One was Maurice d'Escorval, of course, but who was the other ? 
This information induced Jean to prolong his stay at Sair- 
meuse, where he tarried a whole month. By the expiration of 
that time he had traced the inquiries, which he could not at 
first comprehend, to one of Chefteux's agents. Through the 
latter, he reached Fouche's former spy himself; and finally suc- 
ceeded in discovering that the second search had been instituted 
by no less a person than the Duchesse de Sairmeuse. This dis- 
covery bewildered him. How could Blanche have known that 
Marie- Anne had given birth to a child; and, knowing it, what 
possible interest could she have had in finding this abandoned 
babe, now grown to manhood? These two questions puzzled 
Jean considerably, and he could give them no satisfactory an- 
swer. "Chupin's son could tell me perhaps," he thought, "but 
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to obtain information from that quarter, I must pretend to be 
reconciled to the sons of the wretch who betrayed my father/' 

However, the traitor's children had been dead for several 
years, and after a long search, Jean only found the Widow 
Chupin, nee Aspasie Clapard, and her son Polyte. They were 
keeping a drinking-den not far from the Rue des Chateau^es- 
Rentiers; and their establishment, known as the Poivriere, en- 
joyed anything but an enviable reputation. Lacheneur cau- 
tiously questioned the widow and her son. He asked them if 
they knew of the crime at the Borderie — if they had heard that 
grandfather Chupin had committed murder and had been assas- 
sinated in his turn — ^if they had ever been told of an abandoned 
child, and of searches prosecuted to find it. But neither of 
these two had ever been at Sairmeuse in their lives, and when 
Lacheneur mentioned his name in hopes it might recall some 
recollection, they declared they had never heard it before. Jean 
was about to take his departure, despondently enough, when 
Mother Chupin, probably in the hope of pocketing a few pence, 
began to deplore her present misery, which was, she declared, 
all the harder to bear as she had wanted for nothing during her 
poor husband's lifetime, for he had always obtained as much 
money as he wanted from a lady of high degree, called the 
Duchesse de Sairmeuse. 

Lacheneur uttered such a frightful oath that the old woman 
and her son started back in astonishment. He saw at once 
the close connection between Blanche's search for the child 
and her generosity to Chupin. "It was she who poisoned 
Marie-Anne," he said to himself. "It must have been through 
my sister herself that she became aware of the child's exist* 
ence. She loaded the young Chupin with favors because he 
knew the criaie she had committed — ^that crime in which his 
father had been only an accomplice.'' 

He remembered Martial's oath at the murdered girl's bed- 
side, and his heart overflowed with savage exultation. For 
he could already see his two enemies, the last of the Sair- 
meuses and the last of the Courtornieus, consummating his 
work of vengeance themselves. However, after all, this was 
mere conjecture; he must at any price ascertain whether his 
suppositions were correct Drawing from his pocket several 
pieces of gold, and, throwing them on the table, he said: "I 
am rich ; if you will obey me and keep my secret, your fortune 
is made." 
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A shrill cry of delight from mother and son outweighed 
any protestations of obedience. The Widow Chupin knew 
how to write, and Lacheneur then dictated this letter to her: 
''Madame la Duchesse — I shall expect you at my establishment 
to-morrow between twelve and four o'clock. It is on business 
connected with the Bordcrie. If at five o'clock I have not 
seen you, I shall carry to the post a letter for the duke." 

"And if she comes, iwhat am I to say to her?" asked the 
astonished widow. 

"Nothing; you will merely ask her for money." 

"If she comes, it is as I have guessed," he reflected. 

She came. Hidden in the loft of the Poivriere, Jean, 
through an opening in the floor, saw the duchess hand Mother 
Chupin a bank-note. "Now, she is in my power !" he thought 
exultantly. "And I will drag her through sloughs of degra- 
dation before I deliver her up to her husband's vengeance!" 




A FEW lines of the article consecrated to Martial in the 
"General Biography of Men of the Time," fittingly epito- 
mize the history of his public life. "Martial de Sairmeuse," 
says the writer, "placed at the service of his party a highly 
cultivated intellect, unusual penetration, and extraordinary 
abilities. A leader at the time when political passion was 
raging highest, he had the courage to assume the sole re- 
sponsibility of the most unpopular measures. But the hostility 
he encountered, the danger in which he placed the throne, 
compelled him to retire from office, leaving behind him ani- 
mosities which will only be extinguished with his life." In 
thus summing up Martial's public career, his biographer omits 
to say that if the Due de Sairmeuse was wrong in his policy 
— and that depends entirely on the point of view from which 
his conduct is regarded — ^he was doubly wrong, since he was 
not possessed of that ardent conviction verging on fanaticism 
which makes men fools, heroes, and martyrs. He was not 
even truly ambitious. When those associated with him wit- 
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nessed his passionate struggles and unceasing activity, they 
thought him actuated by an insatiable thirst for power. But, 
in reality, he cared little or nothing for it. He considered 
its burdens heavy; its compensations slight. His pride was 
too lofty to feel any satisfaction in applause; and flattery dis- 
gusted him. Often, during some brilliant fete, his acquaint- 
ances and subordinates, finding him thoughtful and pre- 
occupied, respectfully refrained from disturbing him. "His 
mind is occupied with momentous questions," they fancied. 
**Who can tell what important decisions may result from his 
reverie?" But in this surmise they were mistaken. And 
indeed, at that very moment when royal favor filled his rivals' 
hearts with envy, when occupying the highest position a 
subject can aspire to, and it seemed he could have nothing 
left to wish for in this world, Martial was saying to himself: 
**What an empty life ! What weariness and vexation of spirit ! 
To live for others — what a mockery!" 

He looked at his wife, radiant in her beauty, worshiped 
fike a queen, and sighed. He thought of her who was dead — 
Marie-Anne — ^the only woman he had ever loved. She was 
never absent from his mind, and after all these years he saw 
her yet, stretched cold, rigid, lifeless, on the canopied bed- 
stead, in that luxurious room at the Borderie. Time, far from 
efFacing from his heart the image of the fair girl whose 
beauty unwittingly had wrought such wo — ^had only intensified 
youthful impressions, endowing the lost idol with almost super- 
human grace of person and character. Ah! if fate had but 
given him Marie- Anne for his wife! Thus said Martial, 
again and again, picturing the happiness which then would 
have been his. They would have remained at Sairmeuse. 
They would have had children playing round them! And he 
would not be condemned to this continual warfare — to this 
hollow, unsatisfying, restless life. The truly happy are not 
those who parade their dignities and opulence before the eyes 
of the multitude. They rather hide themselves from the 
curious gaze, and they are right; for here on earth happiness 
is almost a crime. So thought Martial; and he, the envied 
statesman, often said to himself, with a feeling of vexation: 
"To love, and to be loved — ^that is everything! All else is 
vanity." 

He had really tried to love his wife; he had done his best 
to resuscitate the feeling of admiration with which she had 
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inspired him at their first meeting; but he had not succeeded. 
It seemed as if there was between them a wall of ice which 
nothing could melt, and which only grew and expanded as time 
went on. "Why is it?" he wondered, again and again. "It 
is incomprehensible. There are days when I could swear she 
loves me. Her character, formerly so irritable, is ehtirely 
changed; she is gentleness itself." But still he could not 
conquer his aversion; it was stronger than his own will. 

These unavailing regrets, the disappointment and sorrow that 
preyed upon his mind, undoubtedly aggravated the bitterness 
and severity of Martial's policy. At least he knew how to 
fall nobly. He passed, even without a change of countenance, 
from all but omnipotence to a position so compromising that 
his very life was endangered. On perceiving his antechambers, 
formerly thronged with flatterers and place-hunters, now empty 
and deserted, he laughed — naturally, sincerely, without the least 
affectation. "The ship is sinking," said he; "the rats have 
deserted it." He did not even turn pale when the mob gathered 
outside his house, hurling stones at his windows, and hooting 
and cursing the fallen statesman; and when Otto, his faithful 
valet de chambre, entreated him to assume a disguise, and make 
his escape through the gardens, he quietly replied: "By no 
means ! I am simply odious ; I don't wish to become ridiculous !" 
They could not even dissuade him from going to a window 
and looking down on the rabble in the street below. A singular 
idea had just occurred to him. "If Jean Lacheneur is still 
alive," he thought, "how much he would enjoy this! And if 
he is alive, no doubt he is there in the foremost rank, urging 
on the crowd." And he wished to see. But Jean Lacheneur 
was in Russia at that epoch. 

The excitement eventually subsided; and the Hotel de Sair- 
meuse was not seriously threatened. However, Martial real- 
ized that it would be better for him to go away for a while, 
and allow people to forget him. He did not ask the duchess 
to accompany him. "The fault has been mine entirely," he 
said to her, "and it would be most unjust to make you suffer 
for it by condemning you to exile. Remain here; I think it 
will be much better for you to remain." She did not offer 
to go with him, although she longed to do so, but then she 
dared not leave Paris. She knew that she must remain in 
order to secure her persecutor's silence. On the two occa- 
sions when she had left Paris before, everything was near 
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being discovered, and yet then she had had Aunt Medea to 
take her place. Martial went away, accompanied only by his 
servant, Otto. In intelligence, this man was decidedly superior 
to his position; he was indeed decently well-off, and he had a 
hundred reasons— one, by the way, was a very pretty one — for 
desiring to remain in Paris; but his master was in trouble, 
and so he did not hesitate. During four years the Due de 
Sairmeuse wandered through Europe, always chafing beneath 
the burden of a life no longer animated by interest or sus- 
tained by hope. He remained for a time in London, then he 
went to Vienna, and afterward to Venice. One day he was 
seized by an irresistible desire to see Paris again, and he re- 
turned. It was not a very prudent step, perhaps, for his bitter- 
est enemies — personal enemies, whom he had mortally offended 
and persecuted — were in power; but still he did not hesitate. 
Besides, how could they injure him, since he had no favors 
to ask, no cravings of ambition to satisfy? 

The exile which had weighed so heavily on him, the lone- 
liness he had endured, had softened his nature and inclined his 
heart to tenderness; and he returned firmly resolved to over- 
come his aversion to his wife, and seek a reconciliation. "Old 
age is coming," he thought. "If I have not the love of youth 
by my fireside, I may at least have a friend." Blanche was 
astonished by his manner toward her when he returned. She 
almost believed she had found again the Martial of the old 
days at Courtornieu, but the realization of the dream, so fondly 
cherished and so long deferred, now proved only another tor- 
ture added to all the others. Still, Martial was striving to 
carry his plan into execution, when one day the following brief 
note came to him through the post: "Monsieur le Due — If I 
were in your place, I would watch my wife." 

It was only an anonymous letter, and yet on perusing it 
Martial's blood mounted to his forehead. "Can she have a 
lover?" he thought. Then reflecting on his own conduct toward 
his wife since their marriage, he said to himself: "And if she 
has, what right have I to complain? Did I not tacitly give 
her back her liberty?" However, he was greatly troubled; and 
yet he did not once think of playing the spy. 

A few mornings afterward, at about eleven o'clock, he was 
returning from a ride on horseback, and was not thirty paces 
from the Hotel de Sairmeuse when he suddenly perceived a 
lady hurriedly emerge from the house. She was very plainly 
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dressed— entirely in black — ^but her whole appearance recalled 
that of the duchess in a striking fashion. "That's certainly 
my wife," thought Martial, "but why is she dressed in that 
fashion?" Then, yielding to a sudden impulse, he walked his 
horse up the Rue de Crenelle behind the woman in black. 
Blanche it was. She was tripping swiftly over the pavement, 
keeping her face shrouded by a thick veil, and she never once 
turned her head. On reaching the Rue Taranne, she spoke 
hurriedly to a cab-driver on the stand, and then sprang into 
his vehicle. The Jehu was already on his box, and he at once 
gave his bony horse such a vigorous cut of the whip that it 
was evident he had just been promised a princely gratuity. 
The cab had already turned into the Rue du Dragon, and Mar- 
tial, ashamed of what he had already done and irresolute as 
to what he should do now, was still tarrying at the comer of 
the Rue des Saint-Peres, where he had originally stopped 
his horse. Scarcely daring to entertain the suspicions that 
flitted across his mind, he tried to deceive himself. "After 
all," he muttered, "it is of no use advancing. The cab's a 
long way off by now, and I couldn't overtake it" Still he 
mechanically gave his horse the rein, and when he reached the 
Croix Rouge he espied Blanche's vehicle among a crowd of 
others. He recognized it by its green body and wheels striped 
with white. This decided him. The cab-driver had just man- 
aged to extricate himself from the block which traffic so fre- 
quently causes hereabout, and whipping up his horse once more 
turned literally at a gallop up the Rue du Vieux Colombier — 
leading into the Place St. Sulpice. Thence he took the short- 
est cut to gain the outer boulevards. 

Martial's thoughts were busy as he trotted along a hundred 
yards or so behind the vehicle. "She's in a terrible hurry," he 
said to himself. "But this is scarcely the quarter for a lover's 
rendezvous." The cab had indeed now reached the squalid 
region extending beyond the Place d'ltalie. It turned into the 
Rue du Chateau des Rentiers and soon drew up before a tract 
of waste ground. The Duchesse de Sairmeuse then hastily 
alighted, and, without stopping to look to the right or to the 
left, hurried across the open space. Martial had prudently 
paused in the rear. Not far from him he espied a man sit- 
ting on a block of stone and apparently immersed in the task 
of coloring a clay pipe. "Will you hold my horse a moment?" 
inquired Martial. 
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"Certainly," answered the man, rising to his feet. He wore 
a workman's blouse and a long beard, and his aspect altogether 
was scarcely prepossessing. Had Martial been less preoccu- 
pied, his suspicions might have been aroused by the malicious 
smile that curved the fellow's lips ; and had he scrutinized him 
closely, he would perhaps have recognized him. For the seem- 
ing vagrant was Jean Lacheneur. Since forwarding that anony- 
mous letter to the Due de Sairmeuse, he had compelled the 
duchess to multiply her visits to the Widow Chupin's den, and 
on each occasion he had watched for her arrival. "So, if her 
husband decides to follow her I shall know it," he thought. 
It was indispensable for the success of his plans that Blanche 
should be watched by her husband. For from among a thou- 
sand schemes of revenge, Jean had chosen the most frightful 
his fevered brain could conceive. He longed to see the haughty 
Duchesse de Sairmeuse subjected to the vilest ignominy, and 
Martial in the hands of the lowest of the low. He pic- 
tured a bloody struggle in this miserable den; the sudden 
arrival of the police, summoned by himself, and the indis- 
criminate arrest of all the parties present. He gloated over 
the thought of a trial in which the crime committed at the 
Borderie would be brought to light; he saw the duke and the 
duchess in prison, and the great names of Sairmeuse and Cour- 
tomieu shrouded in eternal disgrace. And he believed that 
nothing was wanting to insure the success of his plans. He 
had two miserable wretches who were capable of any crime 
at his disposal ; and an unfortunate youth named Gustave, whom 
poverty and cowardice had made his willing slave, was in- 
tended to play the part of Marie-Anne's son. These three 
accomplices had no suspicions of Lacheneur's real intentions, 
while, as for the Widow Chupin and her son, if they suspected 
some infamous plot, all they really knew in regard to it was 
the duchess's name. Moreover, Jean held Polyte and his mother 
completely under his control by the wealth he had promised 
them if they served him faithfully. If Martial decided to fol- 
low his wife into the Poivriere the first time he watched her, 
Jean had, moreover, so arranged matters that the duke would 
at first suppose that Blanche had been led there by charity. 
"But he will not go in," thought the seeming vagrant, as, hold- 
ing Martial's horse some little distance off, he looked in the 
direction of the hovel. "Monsieur le Due it too cunning for that." 

And Martial did not go in. Though he was horrified when 
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he saw his wife enter so vile a den, as if she were at home 
there, he said to himself that he should learn nothing by fol- 
lowing her. He, therefore, contented himself by making a 
thorough examination of the hovel from outside, and then re- 
mounting his horse, and throwing Lacheneur a silver coin, he 
started back home at a gallop. He was completely mystified: 
he did not know what to think, what to imagine, what to be- 
lieve. But, at the same time, he was fully resolved to fathom 
the mystery; and as soon as he returned home he sent Otto 
out in search of information. He could confide everything to 
this devoted servant from whom he had no secrets. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon the faithful valet de chambre returned 
with an expression of consternation on his face. "What is it?" 
asked Martial, divining some great misfortune. 

''Ah, sir, the mistress of that wretched den is the widow of 
Qiupin's son — " 

Martial's face turned ghastly pale. He knew life well enough 
to understand that since the duchess had been compelled to 
submit to these people's power, they must be masters of some 
secret which she was anxious at any price to keep unrevealed. 
But what secret could it be? The years which had furrowed 
Martial's brow had not cooled the ardor of his blood He was, 
as he had always been, a man of impulse, and so, without paus- 
ing, he rushed to his wife's apartments. 

''Madame has just gone downstairs to receive the Comtesse 
de Mussidan and the Marquise d'Arlange," said the maid whom 
he met on the landing. 

"Very well; I will wait for her here. You may retire." 

So saying, Martial entered Blanche's dressing-room. It was 
in disorder, for, after returning from the Poivriere, the duchess 
was still engaged at her toilet when visitors were announced 
The wardrobe doors stood open, two or three chairs were en- 
cumbered with wearing apparel, and Blanche's watch, her purse, 
and several bunches of keys were lying on the dressing table 
and the mantelpiece. Martial did not sit down. His self-pos- 
session was returning. "I will commit no act of folly," he 
thought; "if I question her, I shall learn nothing. I must be 
silent and watchful." 

He was about to retire, when, on glancing round the room, 
he noticed a large casket, inlaid with silver, which had belonged 
to his wife ever since she was a girl, and which accompanied 
her everywhere. "That, no doubt, contains the solution of the 
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mystery," he said to himself. This was one of those moments 
when a man obeys the dictates of passion without pausing to 
reflect Seeing the keys on the mantelpiece, he seized them, 
and endeavored to find one that would fit the lock of the casket. 
The fourth key opened it. It was full of papers. With feverish 
haste. Martial examined their contents. He had thrown aside 
several unimportant letters, when he came to a bill that read 
as follows: "Search made for Madame de Sairmeuse's child. 
Expenses for the third quarter of the year i8 — ." Martial's 
brain reeled. A child! His wife had a child! But he read 

on: "For the services of two agents at Sairmeuse, . For 

expenses attending my own journey, . Divers gratuities, 

. Etc., etc." The total amounted to six thousand francs; 

and it was receipted "Chefteux." With a sort of cold rage, 
Martial continued his examination of the casket's contents, and 
found a miserably written note, which said: "Two thousand 
francs this evening, or I will tell the duke the history of the 
affair at the Bordcrie." Then there were several more of 
Chef teux's bills ; next, a letter from Aunt Medea, in which she 
spoke of prison and remorse; and, finally, at the bottom of the 
casket, he found the marriage certificate of Marie-Anne Lache- 
neur and Maurice d'Escorval, drawn up by the cure of Vigano 
and signed by the old physician and Corporal Bavois. 

The truth was as clear as daylight. Stunned, frozen with 
horror. Martial scarcely had strength enough to place the let- 
ters in the casket again and restore it to its place. Then he 
tottered back to his own room, clinging to the walls for sup- 
port. "It was she who murdered Marie-Anne," he murmured. 
He was confounded, terror-stricken, by the perfidy of this 
woman who was his wife — ^by her criminal audacity, cool 
calculation and assurance, and her marvelous powers of 
dissimulation. 

Still he swore he would discover everything, either through 
the duchess or through the Widow Chupin; and he ordered 
Otto to procure him a costume such as was generally worn 
by the frequenters of the Poivriere. He did not know how 
soon he might have need of it. This happened early in Feb- 
ruary, and from that moment Blanche did not take a single 
step without being watched. Not a letter reached her that her 
husband had not previously read. And she had not the slight- 
est suspicion of the constant supervision to which she was sub- 
jected. Martial did not leave his room ; he pretended to be ill. 
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He felt he could not meet his wife and remain silent. He re- 
membered the oath of vengeance which he had sworn over 
Marie-Anne's lifeless form only too well. However, the watch 
which Otto kept over the duchess, and the perusal of the let- 
ters addressed to her, did not yield any fresh information, and 
for this reason : Polyte Chupin had been arrested on a charge of 
theft, and this accident caused a delay in the execution of 
Lacheneur's plans. 

But at last the latter prepared everything for Shrove Sunday, 
the 20th of February. On the previous day, in accordance with 
her instructions, the Widow Chupin wrote to the duchess that 
she must come to the Poivriere on Sunday night at eleven 
o'clock. On that same evening Jean was to meet his accom- 
plices at a ball at the Rainbow — a wine-shop bearing a very 
unenviable reputation — and give them their final instructions. 
These accomplices were to open the scene; he was only to 
appear at the denouement "All is well arranged; the mech- 
anism will work of its own accord," he said to himself. But, as 
is already known, the "mechanism," as he styled it, failed to act. 

On receiving the Widow Chupin's summons, Blanche revolted 
for a moment. The lateness of the hour, the distance, the iso- 
lation of the appointed meeting-place, frightened her. Still, 
she was obliged to submit, and on Sunday evening she fur- 
tively left the house, accompanied by Camille, the same maid 
who had been present when Aunt Medea died. The duchess 
and Camille were attired like women of the lowest order, and 
felt no fear of being recognized. And yet a man was watch- 
ing who quickly followed them. This was Martial. He had 
perused the note appointing this rendezvous even before his 
wife, and had disguised himself in the costume Otto had pro- 
cured for him — ^that of a laborer about the quays. Then, in 
hope of making himself absolutely unrecognizable, he had soiled 
and matted his hair and beard ; his hands were grimed with dirt; 
and he really seemed to belong to the class of which he wore 
the attire. Otto had begged to be allowed to accompany his 
master ; but the duke refused, remarking that his revolver would 
prove quite sufficient protection. He knew Otto well enough, 
however, to feel certain he would disobey him. 

Ten o'clock was striking when Blanche and Camille left the 
house, and it did not take them five minutes to reach the Rue 
Taranne. There was only one cab on the stand, which they 
at once hired. This circumstance drew from Martial an oath 
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worthy of his costume. But he reflected that, since he knew 
where to find his wife, a slight delay in obtaining a vehicle 
would not matter. He soon found one, and, thanks to a gra- 
tuity of ten francs, the driver started off to the Rue du Cha- 
teau-des-Rentiers as fast as his horse could go. However, the 
duke had scarcely alighted before he heard the rumbling of 
another vehicle, which pulled up abruptly a little distance be- 
hind. "Otto is evidently following me," he thought. And he 
then started across the open space in the direction of the 
Poivriere. The prevailing silence and absence of life were 
rendered still more oppressive by a chill fog which heralded 
an approaching thaw. Martial stumbled and slipped at almost 
every step he took over the rough, snow-covered ground; but 
at last through the mist he distinguished a building in the dis- 
tance. This was the Poivriere. The light burning inside fil- 
tered through the heart-shaped apertures cut in the upper part 
of the shutters, and it almost seemed as if a pair of lurid eyes 
were striving to peer through the fog. 

Could it really be possible that the Duchesse de Sairmeuse 
was there! Martial cautiously approached the window, and, 
clinging to the hinges of the shutters, raised himself up so 
that he could glance through one of the apertures. Yes, there 
was no mistake. His wife and Camille were seated at a table 
before a large punch-bowl, in the company, of two ragged, leer- 
ing scoundrels, and a soldier of youthful appearance. In the 
centre of the room stood the Widow Chupin, with a small glass 
in her hand. She was talking with great volubility, and punc- 
tuating her sentences with occasional sips of brandy. The im- 
pression this scene produced on Martial was so acute that his 
hold relaxed and he dropped to the ground. A ray of pity 
stole into his soul, for he vaguely realized the frightful suffer- 
ing which had been the murderess's chastisement. But he 
wished for another glance, and so once more he lifted himself 
up to the opening and looked in. The old woman had dis- 
appeared; the young soldier had risen from the table, and was 
talking and gesticulating earnestly. Blanche and Camille were 
listening to him with the closest attention. The two men 
who were sitting face to face, with their elbows on the table, 
were looking at each other; and Martial saw them exchange 
a significant glance. He was not wrong. The scoundrels were 
plotting ''a rich haul." Blanche, who had dressed herself with 
much care, and to render her disguise perfect had encased her 
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feet in large, coarse shoes, that were causing her well-nigh 
intolerable agony — Blanche had neglected to remove her superb 
diamond earrings. She had forgotten them, but Lacheneur's 
accomplices had noticed them, and were now glancing at them 
with eyes that glittered more brilliantly than the diamonds 
themselves. While awaiting Lacheneur's coming, these wretches, 
as had been agreed upon, were playing the part which he had 
imposed upon them. For this and their assistance afterward 
they were to receive a certain sum of money. But they were 
thinking that this sum did not represent a quarter of the value 
of these jewels, and their looks only too plainly said: "What 
if we could secure them and go off before Lacheneur comes !" 
The temptation was too strong to be resisted. One of the 
scoundrels suddenly rose, and seizing the duchess by the back 
of the neck, forced her head down on the table. The dia- 
monds would have been at once torn from her ears if it had 
not been for Camille, who bravely came to her mistress's assist- 
ance. Martial could endure no more. He sprang to the door 
of the hovel, opened it, and entered, bolting it behind him. 

"Martial!" "Monsieur le Due!" cried Blanche and Camille 
in the same breath, for, despite his disguise, they had both 
recognized him. Their exclamations turned the momentary 
stupor of their assailants into fury; and both ruffians pre- 
cipitated themselves on Martial, determined to kill him. But, 
springing to one side, the duke avoided them. He had his 
revolver in his hand; he fired twice, and both the scoundrels 
fell. However, he was not yet safe, for the young soldier 
rushed forward and attempted to disarm him. Then began a 
furious struggle, in the midst of which Martial did not leave 
off crying, in a panting voice, "Fly! Blanche, fly! Otto is 
not far off. The name — ^save the honor of the name !" 

The two women obeyed him, making their escape through 
the back door, which opened into the garden; and they had 
scarcely done so before a violent knocking was heard at the 
front entry. The police were coming! This increased Mar- 
tial's frenzy; and in a supreme effort to free himself from 
his assailant, he hurled him backward so violently that, strik- 
ing his head against a corner of the table, the young soldier 
fell on to the floor, and lay there to all appearance dead. In 
the mean while, the Widow Chupin, who had hastened from 
the room above on hearing the uproar, was shrieking on the 
staircase, while at the front door a voice was crying: "Open 
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in the name of the law!" Martial might have fled; but if he 
fled the duchess might be captured, for he would certainly be 
pursued. He saw the peril at a glance, and determined to 
remain. Shaking the Widow Chupin by the arm, he said to 
her in an imperious voice: "'If you know how to hold your 
tongue you shall have a hundred thousand francs." Then, 
drawing a table before the door opening into the back room, 
he intrenched himself behind it as a rampart, and awaited the 
enem/s approach. 

The next moment the door was forced open, and a squad of 
police agents, headed by Inspector Gevrol, entered the room. 
"Surrender !" cried the inspector. 

Martial did not move; his revolver was turned toward the 
intruders. "If I can parley with them and hold them in check 
only two minutes, all may yet be saved," he thought. He 
obtained the required delay; then throwing his weapon to the 
ground, he was about to bound through the back door when 
a police agent, who had gone round to the rear of the house, 
seized him about the body and threw him to the floor. From 
this side he expected only assistance, hence he exclaimed: 
"Lost! It is the Prussians who are coming!" 

In the twinkling of an eye he was bound; and two hours 
later he was an inmate of the station-house at the Place d'ltalie. 
He had played his part so perfectly that he had deceived even 
Gevrol. His assailants were dead, and he could rely upon the 
Widow Chupin. But he knew that the trap had been set for 
him by Jean Lacheneur; and he read a whole volume of sus- 
picion in the eyes of the young officer who had cut off his 
retreat, and who was called Lecoq by his companions. 




'X'HE Due de Sairmeuse was one of those men who remain 
'* superior to circumstances. He was possessed of vast ex- 
perience and great natural shrewdness. His mind was quick 
to act and fertile in resources. But when he found himself 
immured in the damp and loathsome station-house at the Place 
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d'ltalie, after the terrible scene we have just recalled, he felt 
inclined to relinquish all hope. He knew that justice does not 
trust to appearances, and that when an investigating magistrate 
finds himself in the presence of a mystery, he does not rest until 
he has fathomed it He knew only too well, moreover, that if 
his identity were established the authorities would endeavor to 
discover the reason that had led him to the Poivriere ; now he 
could scarcely doubt but what this reason would soon be dis- 
covered, and in that case the crime at the Borderie, and the 
duchess's guilt, would undoubtedly be made public. This meant 
the Assize Court for the woman who bore his name — imprison- 
ment, perhaps execution; at all events, a frightful scandal, dis- 
honor, eternal disgrace! And the power he had wielded in 
former days was a positive disadvantage to him now, when his 
past position was filled by his political adversaries. Among 
them were two personal enemies, whose vanity he once had 
wounded, and who had never forgiven him. They would cer- 
tainly not neglect the present opportunity for revenge. At the 
thought of such an ineffaceable stain on the great name of 
Sairmeuse, which was his pride and glory, reason almost for- 
sook him. "My God, inspire me," he murmured. "How shall 
I save the honor of the name?" 

He saw but one chance of salvation — death. They now be- 
lieved him to be one of the miserable loafers who haunt the 
suburbs of Paris ; if he were dead they would not trouble them- 
selves about his identity. "It is the only way I" he thought, and 
he was indeed endeavoring to find some means of committing 
suicide when suddenly he heard a bustle outside his cell. A 
few moments afterward the door was opened and a man was 
thrust in — ^a man who staggered a few steps, fell heavily on 
to the floor, and then began to snore. The new arrival was 
apparently only some vulgar drunkard. 

A minute or so elapsed, and then a vague, strange hope 
touched Martial's heart — no, he must be mistaken — ^and yet — 
yes, certainly this drunkard was Otto— Otto in disguise, and 
almost unrecognizable ! It was a bold ruse and no time must be 
lost in profiting by it. Martial stretched himself on a bench, as if 
to sleep, and in such a way that his head was close to Otto's. 
"The duchess is out of danger," murmured the faithful servant 

"For to-day, perhaps. But to-morrow, through me, every- 
thing will be discovered." 

"Have you told them who you are?" 
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''No; all the police agents but one took me for a vagabond." 

"You must continue to personate that character." 

"What good will it do? Jean Lacheneur will betray me." 
But Martial, though he little knew it, had no need to fear 
Lacheneur for the present, at least A few hours previously, 
on his way in the dark from the Rainbow to the Poivriere, 
Jean had fallen to the bottom of a stone quarry, and fractured 
his skull. The laborers, on returning to their work early in the 
morning, found him lying there senseless; and that very mo- 
ment they were carrying him to the hospital. 

Although Otto also was ignorant of this circumstance, he 
did not seem discouraged. "There will be some way of getting 
rid of Lacheneur," said he, "if you will only sustain your pres- 
ent character. An escape is an easy matter when a man has 
millions at his command." 

"They will ask me who I am, where I've come from, and how 
I've lived." 

"You speak English and German, don't you ? Tell them that 
you have just returned from foreign parts; that you were a 
foundling, and that you have always lived a roving life." 

"How can I prove that?" 

Otto drew a little nearer his master, and said, impressively: 
"We must agree on our plans, for success depends on a perfect 
understanding between us. I have a sweetheart in Paris — ^and 
no one knows of our connection. She is as sharp as steel. Her 
name is Milner, and she keeps the Hotel de Mariembourg, in 
the Rue Saint-Quentin. You can say that you arrived here 
from Leipsic on Sunday ; that you went to that hotel, that you 
left your trunk there, and that it has a card nailed to the top 
with your name — say May, foreign artist." 

"Capital!" said Martial, approvingly. And then, with ex- 
traordinary quickness and precision, they agreed, point by point, 
on their plan of defense. When everything had been arranged. 
Otto pretended to awake from the heavy sleep of intoxication; 
he clamored to be released, and the keeper finally opened the 
door and set him at liberty. Before leaving the station-house, 
however, he succeeded in throwing a note to the Widow Chu- 
pin, who was imprisoned in the opposite cell. So, when Lecoq, 
after his skilful investigations at the Poivriere, rushed to the 
Place d'ltalie, panting with hope and ambition, he found him- 
self outwitted by these men, who were inferior to him in pene- 
tration, but whose tact was superior to his own. 
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Martial's plans being fully formed, he intended to carry them 
out with absolute perfection of detail, and, after his removal to 
the Depot, he was preparing himself for the investigating 
magistrate's visit, when Maurice d'Escorval entered his cell. 
They recognized each other. They were both terribly agitated, 
and the examination was an examination only in name. After 
Maurice's departure Martial attempted to destroy himself; for 
he had no faith in his former enemy's generosity. But when 
he found M. SegmuUer occupying Maurice's place the next 
morning, he really believed that he was saved. 

Then began that struggle between the magistrate and Lecoq 
on one side, and the prisoner on the other — ^a struggle in which 
neither conquered. Martial knew that Lecoq was the only per- 
son he had to fear, still he bore him no ill-will. Faithful to 
his nature, which compelled him to be just even to his ene- 
mies, he could not help admiring the astonishing penetration 
and perseverance of this young police agent, who, undismayed 
by the obstacles surrounding him, struggled on, unassisted, to 
reach the truth. But Lecoq was always outwitted by Otto, the 
mysterious accomplice, who seemed to know his every move- 
ment in advance. At the Morgue, at the Hotel de Mariem- 
bourg, with Toinon, the wife of Pol3rte Chupin, as well as with 
Polyte himself, Lecoq was always just a little too late. He 
detected the secret correspondence between the prisoner and 
his accomplice, and he was even ingenious enough to discover 
the key to it, but this served no purpose. A man, who had seen 
a rival, or rather a future master, in Lecoq — ^in short, Gevrol 
— ^had betrayed him. If his efiForts to arrive at the truth through 
the jeweler and the Marquise d'Arlange had failed, it was 
only because Blanche had not purchased the diamond earrings 
she wore at the Poivriere at any shop, but from one of her 
friends, the Baroness de Watchau. And finally, if no one in 
Paris had missed the Due de Sairmeuse, it was because — ^thanks 
to an understanding between the duchess, Otto, and Camille — 
no other inmates of the Hotel de Sairmeuse suspected his ab- 
sence. All the servants supposed that the duke was confined 
to his room by illness. His breakfast and dinner were taken 
up to his private apartments every day; and soups and tisanes 
were prepared ostensibly for his benefit. 

So the weeks went by, and Martial was expecting to be sum- 
moned before the Assize Court and condemned under the name 
of May, when he was afforded an opportunity to escape. Too 
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shrewd not to discern the trap that had been set for him, it 
was only after horrible hesitation that he decided to alight from 
the prison-van, determined to run the risk, and commending 
himself for protection to his lucky star. And he decided 
wisely, for that same night he leaped over his own garden wall, 
leaving an escaped convict, Joseph CouturieiAy name, whom 
he had picked up in a low eating-house, as a flBtage in Lecoq's 
hands. Warned by Madame Milner, thanks t^a blunder which 
Lecoq committed. Otto was waiting for his master. In the 
twinkling of an eye Martial's beard fell under the razor; he 
plunged into the bath which was already prepared, and his 
clothes were burned. And he it was who, during the search 
a few minutes later, had the hardihood to call out: "Otto, by 
all means allow these men to do their duty." But he did not 
breathe freely until the police agents had departed. "At last," 
he exclaimed, "honor is saved ! We have outwitted Lecoq !" 

He had just left his bath, and assumed a dressing-gown, 
when Otto handed him a letter from the duchess. He hastily 
opened the envelope and read: "You are safe. You know 
everything. I am dying. Farewell. I loved you." 

With two bounds he reached his wife's apartments. The 
outer door was locked: he burst it open; but he came too late. 
Blanche was dead — ^poisoned, like Marie- Anne; but she had 
procured a drug having an instantaneous effect, and extended 
on her couch, clad in her wonted^^arel, her hands folded 
over her breast, she seemed only asleep. A tear glistened in 
Martial's eye. "Poor, unhappy woman!" he murmured; "may 
God forgive you as I forgive you — ^you whose crime has been 
so frightfully expiated here below !" 




CAFE, in his own princely mansion, and surrounded by an 
^ army of retainers, the Due de Sairmeuse had triumphantly 
exclaimed: "We have outwitted Lecoq 1" 

In this he was right; for the young detective was certainly 
nonplused for the time being; but when his grace fancied him- 
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sdf iore^cc beyond this wily, keen-witted, as|riiiiig agent's 
reach, he was most decidedly wrong. Leooq was not the man 
to sit down with folded hands and brood over the hmniliation 
of deiezt Before he went to old Tabaret, he was beginning to 
recover from his despondency; and when he left that expe- 
rienced detective's presence, he had regained his courage, en- 
ergy, and command over his faculties. "Well, my worthy 
friend," he remarked to Father Absinthe, who was trotting 
along by his side, ^^ou heard what the great Monsieur Tabaret 
said, didn't yon? So, you see, I was right." 

But his companion evinced no enthusiasm. "Yes, you were 
right," he responded, in wobegone tones. 

"Do you think we are ruined by two or three mistakes? 
Nonsense! I will soon turn to-day's defeat into a glorious 
victory. 

"Ah! you might do so perhaps, if — they don't dismiss us 
from the force." 

This doleful remaric recalled Lecoq to a sense of his present 
position. He and Absinthe had allowed a prisoner to slip 
through their fingers. That was vexatious, it is true; but, on 
the other hand, they had captured a most notorious criminal — 
Joseph G>uturier. Surely there was some comfort in that 
Still, of course, they both might be dismissed — and yet Lecoq 
could have borne the prospect, dismal as it was, if it had not 
been for the thought that dismissal would forever prevent him 
from following up the Poivriere affair. What would his supe- 
riors say when he told them that May and the Due de Sair- 
meuse were one and the same person. They would, no doubt, 
shrug their shoulders and turn up their noses. "Still, M. Seg- 
muller will believe mc," he thought. "But will he dare to take 
any action in the matter without plain evidence before him?" 

This was very unlikely, as Lecoq fully realized, and for a 
moment he asked himself if he and his fellows could not make 
a descent on the Hotel de Sairmeuse, and, on some pretext or 
other, compel the duke to show himself. It would then be easy 
to identify him as the prisoner May. However, after a little 
thought he dismissed the idea. "It would be a stupid expedi- 
ent!" he exclaimed. "Two such men as the duke and his 
accomplice are not likely to be caught napping. They are pre- 
pared for such a visit, and we should only have our labor for 
our pains." 

He made these reflections in a low tone of voice; and Father 
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Absinthe's curiosity was aroused. "Excuse me," said the old 
veteran, "I don't quite understand you." 

"I say that we must find some tangible proof before asking 
permission to proceed further — " Lecoq paused with knitted 
brows. An idea had occurred to him. He fancied he could 
prove complicity between at least one of the witnesses sum- 
moned to give evidence, and some member of the duke's house- 
hold. He was indeed thinking of Madame Milner, the land- 
lady of the Hotel de Mariembourg, and of his first meeting 
with her. He saw her again, in his mind's eye, standing on 
a chair, her face on a level with a cage, covered with a large 
piece of black silk, while she persistently repeated three or four 
German words to a starling, who with equal persistency re- 
torted: "Camille! Where is Camille?" "One thing is certain," 
exclaimed Lecoq aloud, "if Madame Milner — who is a German, 
and who speaks French with the strongest possible German 
accent — had reared this bird, it would either have spoken in 
German or else in French, and in the latter case with the 
same accent as its mistress. So it can't have been in her pos- 
session long; but then who can have given it to her?" 

"Father Absinthe was beginning to grow impatient. "In 
sober earnest, what are you talking about ?" he asked, petulantly. 

"I say that if there is any one at the Hotel de Sairmeusc 
named Camille, I have the proof I wish for. Come, Papa 
Absinthe, let us hurry on." And without another word of 
explanation, he dragged his companion rapidly toward the 
Seine. 

When they reached the Rue de Crenelle, Lecoq perceived 
a commissionaire leaning against the door of a wine-shop. He 
walked straight toward him. "Come, my good fellow," said 
he. "I want you to go to the Hotel de Sairmeuse and ask for 
Camille. Tell her that her uncle is waiting for her here." 

"But, sir—" 

"What, you haven't gone yet?" 

The messenger started off, and the two police agents entered 
the wine-shop. Father Absinthe scarcely having time to swal- 
low a glass of brandy before the envoy returned. "I was 
unable to see Mademoiselle Camille," said he. "The house is 
closed from top to bottom. The duchess died very suddenly 
this morning." 

"Ah ! the wretch !" exclaimed the young police agent. Then 
controlling himself, he mentally added: "He must have killed 
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his wife on returning home, hut his fate is sealed. Now, I 
shall be allowed to continue my investigations." 

In less than twenty minutes they arrived at the Palais de 
Justice. M. Segmuller did not seem to be immoderately sur- 
prised by Lecoq's revelations, though he listened with evident 
doubt to the young police agent's ingenious deductions; it was 
the circumstance of the starling which at last decided him. 
"Perhaps you are right, my dear Lecoq," he said, "and to tell 
the truth, I quite agree with you. But I can take no further 
action in the matter until you can furnish proof so convincing 
in its nature that the Due de Sairmeuse will be unable to 
think of denying it." 

"Ah ! my superiors won't allow me — " 

"On the contrary," interrupted the magistrate, "they will 
allow you the fullest liberty after I have spoken to them." 
Such action on M. SegmuUer's part required no little courage; 
for in official circles there had been considerable merriment 
over the magistrate's mysterious man with the iron mask, dis- 
guised as a mountebank; and the former by his persistent sup- 
port of the young detective's theories had almost become an 
object of ridicule. 

"And when will you speak to them?" timidly inquired Lecoq. 

"At once." 

The magistrate had already turned toward the door when 
the young police agent stopped him. "I have one more favor 
to ask you, sir," he said, entreatingly. "You are so kind, you 
are the first person who has given me any encouragement — who 
has had any faith in me." 

"Speak, my good fellow." 

"Ah! sir, will you give me a message for M. d'Escorval? 
Any insignificant message — inform him of the prisoner's escape. 
I will take it myself, and then — Ohl fear nothing, sir; I will 
be very prudent." 

"Very well!" replied the magistrate, "I will write him a 
note." 

When he finally left the office, Lecoq was fully authorized 
to proceed with his investigations, and he carried in his pocket 
M. SegmuUer's letter to M. d'Escorval. His satisfaction was 
so intense that he did not deign to notice the sneers bestowed 
upon him as he passed along the corridors; but on the thres- 
hold downstairs he encountered Gevrol, the general, who was 
evidently watching for him. "Ah, ha!" laughed the inspector. 
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as Lecoq passed out, "here's one of those simpletons who fish 
for whales and don't even catch a gudgeon." 

For an instant Lecoq felt angry. He turned round abruptly 
and looked Gevrol full in the face. "At all events," retorted 
he in the tone of a man who knows what he's saying, "that's 
better than assisting prisoners to carry on a surreptitious cor- 
respondence with people outside." 

In his surprise, Gevrol almost lost cotmtenance, and his blush 
was equivalent to a confession. But Lecoq did not add 
another word. What did it matter to him now if Gevrol 
had betrayed him! Was he not about to win a glorious 
revenge ! 

He spent the remainder of the day in preparing his plan of 
action, and in thinking what he should say when he took M. 
SegmuUer's note to Maurice d'Escorval. The next morning, 
at about eleven o'clock, he presented himself at the tatter's 
house. "M. d'Escorval is in his study with a young man," re- 
plied the servant to the young detective's inquiry, "but, as he 
gave me no orders to the contrary, you may go in." 

Lecoq entered, but found the study unoccupied. From the 
adjoining room, however, only separated from the study by 
velvet hangings, came a sound of stifled exclamations, of sol:» 
mingled with kisses. Not knowing whether to remain or to 
retire, the young police agent stood for a moment undecided; 
when suddenly he perceived an open letter lying on the carpet. 
Impelled by an impulse stronger than his will, Lecoq picked the 
letter up, and his eyes meeting the signature, he started back in 
surprise. He could not now refrain from reading this missive, 
which ran as follows: 

"The bearer of this letter is Marie-Anne's ^on — your son, 
Maurice. I have given him all the proofs necessary to estab- 
lish his identity. It was to his education that I consecrated 
poor Marie-Anne's inheritance. Those to whose care I con- 
fided him have made a noble man of him. If I restore him to 
you, it is only because the life I lead is not a fitting life for 
him. Yesterday, the miserable woman who murdered my sister 
died from poison administered by her own hand. Poor Marie- 
Anne ! she would have been far more terribly avenged had not 
an accident which happened to me saved the Due and the 
Duchesse de Sairmeuse from the snare into which I had drawn 
them. Jean Lacheneur." 
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L«coq stood as if petrified. Now he understood the terrible 
drama enacted in the Widow Chnpin's cabin. '1 must go to 
Sairmeuse at once/' he said to himself; "there I can discover 
everything." He left the room without seeing M. d'Escorval, 
and even successfully resisted the temptation to take Lache- 
neur's letter with him. 

Exactly a month had transpired since Blanche's death. His 
grace the Due de Sairmeuse was reclining on a divan in his 
library, reading one of his favorite authors, when Otto, his 
valet de chambre, came in to inform him that a messenger was 
below, charged with delivering into his grace's own hands a 
letter from M. d'Escorval. 

Martial sprang to his feet. "It is impossible," he exclaimed; 
and then he quickly added: "Let the messenger come up." 

A tall man, with florid complexion, and red hair and beard, 
timidly hand^ the duke a letter. Martial instantly broke the 
seal, and read: 

"I saved you, monsieur, by not recognizing the prisoner. May. 
In your turn assist me. By noon on the day after to-morrow, I 
must have two hundred and sixty thousand francs. I have 
sufficient confidence in your honor to apply to you. 

"Maurice d'Escorval." 

For a moment Martial stood bewildered, then springing to 
a table he began writing, without noticing that the messenger 
was looking over his shoulder : "Monsieur — Not the day after 
to-morrow, but this evening, what you ask will be at your 
service. My fortune and my life are at your disposal. It is 
but a slight return for the generosity shown by you in with- 
drawing, when, under the rags of May, you recognized your 
former enemy, but now your devoted friend. 

"Martial de Sairmeuse." 

The duke folded this letter with a feverish hand, and giving 
it to the messenger with a louis, he said: "Here is the 
answer, make haste!" 

But the messenger did not stir. He slipped the letter into 
his pocket, and then hastily cast his red beard and wig on the 
floor. 

"Lecoq!" exclaimed Martial, paler than death. 

"Lecoq, yes, sir," replied the young detective. "I was obliged 
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to take my revenge ; my future depended on it, and so I ventured 
to imitate M. d'Escorval's writing." And as Martial offered 
no remark: ''I must also say to Monsieur le Due," he con- 
tinued, "that if your grace will transmit a confession of your 
presence at the Poivriere in your own handwriting to the 
investigating magistrate I can and will at the same time 
furnish proofs of your grace's innocence — ^that you were 
^ dragged into a snare, and that you only acted in self-defense." 

^' Martial looked up in fair astonishment, but to show that 

he was acquainted with everything, Lecoq slowly added: "As 
madame is dead, there will be nothing said concerning what 
took place at the Borderie." 

A week later a private report setting forth that there were 
no grounds to proceed against the Due de Sairmeuse was 
forwarded by M. Segmuller to the public prosecutor. 

Appointed to the position of inspector, which he coveted, 
Lecoq had the good taste, or perhaps, the shrewdness, to wear 
his honors modestly. But on the day of his promotion, he 
ordered a seal, on which was engraved the exultant rooster, 
his chosen armorial design, with a motto to which he ever 
remained faithful: ''Semper VigilansP 



THB END 



17— Vol. Il—Gab. 
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